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MESSAGE. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives: *"%W. 

In several messages to Congress I have expressed my wish for* "a 
revision of the present tariff, schedule by schedule, when justified: 
by an adequate Knowledge of the facts regarding each industry, as 
shown by an impartial and nonpartisan inquiry. In order to secure 
such an impartial inquiry into the facts, I established, under the 
authority vested in me by law ; a Tariff Board of five members. On 
December 20, 1911, I transmitted to the Congress a report of the 
board on Schedule K (wool and manufactures of). The board was 
unanimous in its findings of fact, and on the basis of these findings I 
recommended a revision of that schedule. 

I now transmit a report of the Tariff Board on Schedule I (cotton 
manufactures). In this report also the board is unanimous in its 
findings. On the basis of the report, I now recommend that the 
Congress proceed to a consideration of this schedule with a view to 
its revision and a reduction of its rates. 

I base this recommendation on the declaration of the platform on 
which I was elected, that a reasonable protective tariff should be 
adiusted to the difference in cost of production at home and abroad. 

The report of the board shows the difficulty of stating in general 
terms difference in costs of production for a great variety of cotton 
manufactures. These differences vary widely according to the 
character of the particular fabric. 

In the manufacture of cotton cloth there are three main branches 
of the industry — spinning, weaving, and finishing. The report 
shows that the cost of spinning cotton yarn in this country is greater 
than in the leading competing country. In the case of ordinary 
warp and filling yarns, forming the bulk of the production of the 
domestic industry, the foreign cost of turning cotton into yarn is 
shown to be about 70 per cent of the domestic cost. 

The duty on these yarns is two or three times in excess of the 
difference m cost of production. On some highly specialized yarns, 
and on yarns of the highest count — that is, of greatest fineness — the 
duty in some cases about equalizes the difference in conversion 
costs. In many cases, however, on the higher grades of yarn which 
are produced in this country, the duty is in excess of the difference 
in the cost of production, though by a much less amount than in the 
case of ordinary warp and filling yarns. 

The difference in the cost of weaving yarn into cloth as between 
this country and its chief competitor varies according to the character 
of the fabnc. In the case of many cloths of plain weave the Ameri- 
can cost of weaving seems to be lower than the -foreign cost, due to 
the greater number of looms tended per weaver in this country. 
This reduces the labor cost per yard despite the higher earnings of 
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4 SCHEDUIiE I. COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

the American weaver. .. Tftris conclusion is further substantiated by 
the fact that cloths of .thfe description are sold by the domestic manu- 
facturer in this couirtn>art prices as low as those charged by the foreign 
manufacturer in a fii&own country. In proportion, however, as the 
fabrics becon\e{ ii\ore complicated (and therefore permit of fewer 
looms per w^W^r)* the American cost of production increases. In 
the case of "fcQLds't fancy fabrics of complicated weaves, the cost of 
weaving is higher in this country, but on such fabrics the present 
dutieaarfc.in excess of any difference in cost, and in many cases are 
in excifcg'bf the total conversion cost in this country. 

;TJfte- % cost of finishing (that is, bleaching, printing, dyeing, and 

.jrfefccterizing) is about the same in this country and in the leading 

Vdmpeting country. The extra duties imposed under the present 

'•Jkw oy reason of these processes are in excess of the difference in the 

• extra cost due to finishing, and are often in excess of the total domestic 

cost of finishing. 

The report further shows that in the case of a large variety of 
fabrics, which permit of the use of many looms per weaver, the prices 
at which goods are sold by the American manufacturer are as low as 
the prices charged by the foreign manufacturer in his own market 
and in many cases lower. On the finer goods, mill prices in this 
country are higher than abroad, due, in part at least, to the higher 
cost of production here. In few cases, however, is the mill price in 
this country increased by anything like the full amount of the duty. 

On the other hand, the prices paid by consumers in this country 
are higher than abroad, even where the prices received by the man- 
ufacturers are the same in both countries. This is a result of a 
system of distribution under which the margin between the manu- 
facturer's price and the retail price is much greater than abroad. 
This is partly due both to the higher cost of distribution and to the 
established practice in the cotton retail trade of selling fabrics at 
customary fixed or "set" prices. 

Under the existing system of distribution a slight reduction of 
duties would in some cases materially reduce the price to the con- 
sumer, while in other cases a large reduction of the duties would 
not change the price to the American consumer at all. These mat- 
ters are set forth fully in the report of the board, which presents 
in impartial manner the necessary facts on which an intelligent 
revision of this schedule can be based. 

I, therefore, recommend that the Congress proceed to such a 
revision without delay. 

Before closing this message, I desire to bring the attention of 
Congress to the fact that the labor and expense involved in the 
reports by the Tariff Commission upon Schedule K (wool and manu- 
factures of) and upon Schedule I (cotton manufactures) have been 
such as nearly to exhaust the appropriation. The pressure under 
which these investigations and reports were made involved a greater 
outlay than will be necessary in the investigation and report upon 
the remaining schedules in the tariff law. Heretofore the expend- 
iture has averaged about $30,000 per month since the appropriation 
became available July 1, 1911. The board, through its chairman, 
Mr. Emery, advises *me that $20,000 per month, in addition to the 
sum on hand, would enable them to continue regular work upon 
other schedules directed by me until the end of the fiscal year June 30, 
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1912. I, therefore, urge the appropriation, as a deficiency appro- 
priation, of $60,000, to enable the board to continue its valuable 
work during the months of April, May, and June. 

I can not emphasize too much the importance that I attribute 
to the work of tne board. The reports already made by the board 
are most valuable in advising the Congress and the people of the 
actual conditions under which these schedules operate, and of the 
changes that ought to be made to make more equitable their effect. 

I have directed the board to take up the metal schedule, the 
leather schedule, the chemical schedule, and the sugar schedule, 
and I sincerely hope that appropriations, not only for the current 
fiscal year, but ample appropriations for the next year, will be made 
by Congress, in order tnat this Congress in its next session, and its 
successors, may have the benefit of the information which will cer- 
tainly result from a continuance of the services of the Tariff Board. 

Wm. H. Taft. 

The White House, March 26, 1912. 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



The Tariff Board, 
Treasury Building, 
Washington, March 22, 1912. 
The President: 

Pursuant to your instructions, that as soon as possible after com- 
pleting our report on Schedule K of the tariff law we should report 
on Schedule I, cotton manufactures, we have the honor to submit 
the following: 
The report consists of two parts. 

Part I. Analysis and glossary of Schedule I of the present tariff 
law, together with a statistical survey of the cotton industry in 
leading countries. 

Part II. Relative costs of production, prices, and wages, with 
special reference to the existing rates of duty. 

Part I. — Glossary. 

In Part I the existing tariff act as it relates to cotton and manu- 
factures of cotton is analyzed by paragraphs. Not only the para- 
graphs of Schedule I, but the paragraphs of Schedules J and K, 
under which certain cotton goods are dutiable, are discussed. Un- 
der each paragraph are given the definitions 01 the articles dutiable 
under it, a discussion of the tariff rates in the present act and their 
method of operation, together with the statistics of imports, exports, 
and production of the various kinds of cotton goods. 

The definitions of the articles include not only those articles spe- 
cially mentioned in the tariff act, but those placed by Treasury deci- 
sions under a given paragraph. In the case of cloths, several hundred 
of the common cotton fabrics are defined and the nature of their 
structure indicated. 

There is included such description of processes of manufacturing 
as is necessary for the understanding of the act. For example, 
under cloths, where the classification depends largely upon the finish 
of the fabrics (unbleached, bleached, colored, mercerized, etc.), a 
statement of the various finishing operations is presented. 

In the discussion of rates the more complex features of the para- 
graphs are reduced to tables and the operation and effect of the rates 
within the various classifications indicated. The important Treasury 
and court decisions are also discussed. In the appendices are included 
(a) two large comparative tables giving the rates on cotton and 
cotton goods under every act from 1789 to 1909; (&) the text of 
foreign tariffs relating to cotton manufactures; and (c) a compari- 
son oi rates of duty in Germany, France, and the United States. 
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The statistics given under each paragraph include a statement in 
detail of the imports for 1911 with the computed ad valorem rates 
under each classification. Imports and exports by countries and the 
production of cotton goods for the Unitea States are presented, and 
the imports into the United States are compared with domestic pro- 
duction. There are also tables showing the world's commerce in the 
various articles of cotton manufacture. 

Statistics relating to the cotton and knit goods industries in the 
United States as a whole are discussed, and there is a section on the 
distribution and extent of cotton manufacturing in the principal 
foreign countries. 

Part II. — Costs and prices. 

Part II includes a detailed study of costs of manufacture and prices 
of yarns and cloth. 

The number of mills investigated in the United States was 81 ; the 
number of spindles covered, 5,210,836; and of looms, 133.761. The 
mills ranged in size from one having 5,184 spindles to one having 
602,312 spindles and fr#m one having 54 looms to one having over 
20,000 looms. Besides these, 17 mills in the hosiery and underwear 
industries were examined. 

The actual book figures were secured in all mills on the total out- 
put for a period ranging from 3 to 15 months, together with the 
amount and character of each variety of yarns and fabrics produced. 

From these figures the actual costs at each mill of yarns and 
fabrics were worked out in detail by methods fully explained in the 
report. Detailed costs of this kind are presented for nearly 200 
different yarn organizations, 80 different kinds of threads, and over 
1,200 different cloth constructions. A selection was made of 100 
samples of fabrics of common use in the jobbing and retail trade, and 
on these full data are given, not only as to costs of manufacture but 
as to mill prices, jobbers' prices, retail prices, both here and abroad, 
and the relation of costs and prices to the duties levied on each par- 
ticular sample. A set of these samples accompanies the report for 
the use of Congress. 

The foreign investigation extended to England, France, Germany, 
Canada, and Japan. England is by far the greatest producer of cotton 
goods among foreign nations and the greatest competitor of this coun- 
try. That country sends us over three-fourths or the cotton fabrics 
imported and nearly seven-eighths of the yarns and threads. In 
view of this fact, and because of the time limit set for the investi- 
gation and the necessity of carrying on other investigations at the 
same time, most of the foreign comparisons are based upon English 
conditions. 

In the case of hosiery, Germany sends us nearly 98 per cent of all 
the hosiery imported, and a comparison is presented of relative costs 
and prices of men's and women's hosiery in this country and Germany. 

It was not possible, with the time and resources at our disposal, 
to investigate the costs of manufacture of each of the many special 
articles included under this schedule, and the board confined itself 
to yarns, threads, and textile fabrics and such specialties as tapestries, 
pile or plush fabrics, table damask, bedspreads, hosiery, and under- 
wear. 
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8 SCHEDULE I. COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

FINDINGS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 

The method of determining costs adopted by the board does not 
include the item of interest, so that the cost figures as given show 
nothing regarding the original investment necessary to carry on 
the process of manufacture except the item of depreciation. This 
item is slight so far as cost per yard of cloth is concerned. Ob- 
viously, however, the relative advantage or disadvantage of the 
foreign and domestic manufacturer in competition is affected by the 
amount of original capital on which interest must be earned. Con- 
sequently figures are presented showing the relative costs of com- 
pleting and equipping a spinning plant and a weaving plant in 
England and this country designed to carry on the same line of 
production. From these figures it appears that the cost of erecting 
a building is about 40 per cent greater in this country than in Eng- 
land, the cost of equipment for a spinning mill about 70 per cent 
higher ? and the cost of equipment for a weaving plant (with plain 
looms in both countries) about 50 per cent higher. These figures are 
for the equipment considered adequate for a given production in the 
two countries. It varies somewhat according to different methods 
prevailing in the two countries, and the figures do not necessarily 
establish the relative prices of identical machines here and abroad. 
Where a mill is equipped with automatic looms the cost of the looms 
is at least two and a half times the cost for a mill equipped with plain 
looms. 

A very small part of the cotton machinery used in this country is 
imported, a marked contrast to the case of worsted machinery. With 
the exception of spinning mules, more than 90 per cent of the ma- 
chinery is of domestic manufacture. Practically all looms and all 
ring spindles are of domestic make. Of cards and jack spindles 
about 15 per cent are of foreign make. Mule spinning in this coun- 
try involves only about 20 per cent of the total number of spindles, 
and of the mules in use in the mills investigated 83 per cent were 
imported. 

COST OF YARNS. 

In comparing the cost of making yarns in England and the United 
States it has seemed essential, in view of the fact that 80 per cent of 
English spindles are on mules and 80 per cent of American spindles 
on ring frames, to compare the cost of mule spinning in England 
with the cost of ring spinning in this country. As a rifle, mule spin- 
ning is a more expensive process, and the production from mule spin- 
ning is of somewhat finer quality, even with yarns of the same nom- 
inal count. These facts should be kept in mind; but it is evident 
that the really significant comparison is that between the actual re- 
sults obtained under the prevailing methods of each country. 

In the cost of raw material there is practically no advantage pos- 
sessed by either country. Any general difference in the price between 
England and the United States is less than occurs from mill to mill 
or month to month in either country. 

The actual book figures for English mills and American mills 
show that in comparing the most efficient mill for which we have 
figures in England with the most efficient mill for which we have 
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figures in this country — and these mills are typical in both cases — 
the per cent of the total English labor cost to the total American 
labor cost per pound of yarn varies from 78 to 95 per cent. Com- 
paring all of the yarns selected, the English labor cost is found 
on the average to be practically seven-eightns of the American in the 
case of these two mills. 

In the matter of general expense the difference between the two 
countries is decidedly greater, thereby increasing the difference in 
the total conversion cost of yarn. Again, by comparing the two 
most efficient mills, as referred to above, it is found that the total 
conversion cost of yarn in England varied from 65 to 79 per cent 
of the American conversion cost. The average on all counts taken 
shows the English conversion cost to be about 73 per cent of the 
American. 

It should be noted that these comparisons are based upon taking 
that mill in each country which showed in general the low cost on the 
whole range of yarns. On certain particular counts a lower cost 
was shown in other mills, so that the figures may be taken as typical 
for mills of high efficiency. They cover warp and filling yarns not 
higher than 50s for warp and 70s for filling. 

Taking all the mills covered by the investigation in each country, 
there were wider variations in the American costs secured than in the 
English costs, due partly to the fact that the English mills were all in 
the Lancashire district, where wages and other conditions are well 
standardized, while the American costs were taken from mills cover- 
ing a much wider area, with much greater differences in labor and 
other conditions. Another reason for the wider variations in Ameri- 
can costs is that the English mills for which figures were secured are 
all of a modern and efficient type, while some of the American mills 
included were old and of low efficiency. 

In the case of most yarns for which figures are given for the United 
States the highest conversion cost is 50 per cent higher than the 
lowest conversion cost. In a few cases it is nearly double. Conse- 
quently the difference in conversion cost would appear much greater 
in a comparison drawn between mills of lowest cost in England and 
mills of highest cost in the United States. 

In this connection care should be taken not to confuse conversion 
cost with the value of the finished yarn. In saying that the cost of 
manufacturing ^arn in an English mill is 72 per cent of the cost in 
an American mill, it is not meant that the total cost of English yarn, 
including the value of the cotton in it, is 72 per cent of the total cost 
of the American yarn. As a matter of fact, the difference in con- 
version cost between the two countries varies from 3.8 per cent to 
11.9 per cent of the total cost of production in England, including 
raw material. 

It should also be noted that these relative costs do not include 
yarns of the highest counts or other yarns used largely for special 
purposes, since the board was not able to secure sufficiently detailed 
figures on the higher counts abroad. They do include, however, the 
gpeat mass commonly manufactured in the United States. It is en- 
tirely possible that a comparison of costs on these special counts or 
(juahties would show a dinerent ratio between the two countries than 
is here presented. 
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DUTIES ON YARN. 

In comparing duties with costs of production the report presents 
two separate sets of figures — one referring to the ordinary warp and 
filling yarns manufactured by weaving mills for their own use* 
and the other referring to costs on certain grades of yarn produced 
by mills which do only a spinning business and sell the yarn as their 
finished product. These latter figures include a few warp and fill- 
ing yarns, but cover primarily knitting yarns or yarns used for 
specialties. 

A comparison of the cost of production in the two countries shows 
that in the case of the ordinary warp and filling yarns the present 
duty is regularly in excess of the difference in cost of conversion. 
If the relative costs only of the two mills having the lowest cost of 
production are considered, it appears that the present duty on the 
types of warp and filling descnoed, ranging from 30's to 80's, is in 
all cases more than twice the difference in the total conversion cost, 
and in some cases four or five times the difference. The labor cost 
on these yarns is from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of the total conver- 
sion cost. 

These figures, as stated, are based on the difference in conversion 
cost between the two mills of lowest cost. Making, however, a similar 
comparison between the lowest cost in England and the highest cost 
in the United States, in practically all cases the duty is greater than 
the difference in the conversion cost. For example, taking a 40's warp, 
the lowest American conversion cost is 8.4 cents, the highest 11.25; 
the lowest English cost is 5.8 cents, and the duty is 10 cents per pound. 

For the other class of yarns referred to above it is not possible to 
present detailed figures of English costs. However, since the general 
ratio of the English costs to the American costs in yarn making has 
already been shown, an interesting comparison can be made between 
the duty on these yarns and the total conversion cost in the United 
States. It is obviously true that if the purpose is to compare duties 
with the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, this 
comparison can be made if we have the general ratio of foreign cost 
to the domestic and the ratio of the duty to the domestic conversion 
cost. Thus, if the English conversion cost is 50 per cent of the Ameri- 
can conversion cost, then a duty which is 50 per cent of the American 
conversion cost would offset the difference in cost of production. Or, 
if the English cost is 70 per cent of the American cost, this difference 
would then be offset by a duty which is 30 per cent of the American 
cost. The second set of yarn cost figures show, like the first, that in 
the case of low-count yarns the duty is largelv in excess of the differ- 
ence in cost of conversion. On some of the lower counts the duty is 
equal to or greater than the total cost of conversion in the United 
States. On yarn in the grey from 50's to 80's the duty ranges from 
44 per cent to 70 per cent of the total conversion or manufacturing 
cost, and generally it is greater than the labor cost in the United 
States. Comparing these figures with the figures showing the general 
ratio of manufacturing cost in England to tnat in this country it ap- 
pears that on such yarns the duty is regularly in excess of the differ- 
ence in cost of conversion. 

A somewhat different situation appears in the case of yarns of 
this character which are of higher counts — on two-ply yarns and in 
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the case of bleached, mercerized, and dyed yarns. For such yarns 
the ratio of the duty to the American conversion cost is decidedly 
less, ranging from 30 to 45 per cent. A duty which is 30 per cent 
of the American conversion cost would offset the difference in cost 
when the English conversion cost is 70 per cent of the American. 
A duty of 45 per cent is in excess of the difference in cost unless 
applied to yarn on which the English cost of manufacture is only 
55 per cent of the American. On single-ply mercerized yarns, 60*s 
to 80's, the duty is about 31 per cent of the American manufacturing 
cost, while on two-ply mercerized yarns it ranges from 35 to 45 per 
cent of the American cost. 

COST OF WEAVING. 

In the matter of turning yarn into woven fabrics the board was 
unable to secure such detailed foreign-cost figures as in the case of 
spinning, and the relative cost of this process of manufacture here 
and abroad can not be stated in the same way. For tariff purposes, 
however, valuable conclusions may be drawn from a comparison of 
relative prices under competitive conditions in this and other coun- 
tries and from a comparison of duties with domestic production costs. 
These are considered below. 

It is necessary, however, to recognize an important difference in 
the methods employed in the United States and England in this 
branch of the industry. There seems to be no wide difference be- 
tween the two countries in the amount of machinery tended or in the 
output per operative in the spinning of yarn. In the case of weav- 
ing the situation is (juite different. English looms run somewhat 
faster than the looms in this country, but the number of looms tended 
per weaver is usually much less than here. This is in marked contrast 
to the woolen industry, where the number of looms tended is about 
the same in the two countries. In the ca§p of plain looms (not auto- 
matic) the English weaver seldom tends more than 4 looms, while in 
this country a weaver rarely tends less than 6, and more frequently 
8, or even 12, if equipped with " warp-stop motions." Furthermore, 
English manufacturers make little use of automatic looms, of which 
there were less than 6,000 in May, 1911, in the whole of England, 
while in the United States there are well over 200,000. It is esti- 
mated that there are now about 10,000 of these looms in use in Eng- 
land and about 15,000 on the Continent. Where automatic looms 
can be used a single weaver commonly tends 20 looms, and some- 
times as many as 28. The result is that whereas the output per 
spinner per hour in England is probably as great or greater than 
in this country, the output per weaver per hour is, upon a large 
class of plain goods, less, and in the case where automatic looms are 
used in tnis country and plain looms in England it is very much less. 

The foregoing statements apply to a comparison of plain looms in 
the two countries or of plain looms in England with automatic looms 
here. In the case of otner methods of weaving, such as dobby, Jac- 
cpiard, box dobby, box Jacquard, lappet, etc., the difference in output 
is by no means so great. In the case oi dobby looms (without auto- 
matic attachment) on some classes of fabric, the American weaver 
will tend 8 or more looms as against 4 in England ; but with the more 
complicated weaves the ratio seems to be nearer that of 6 to 4, and, in 
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the case of certain fancy fabrics, where the number of looms tended 
is necessarily 4 or less, the output per weaver is about the same in both 
countries. 

As is well known, wages or earnings are not necessarily an index 
of the labor cost of any particular process of manufacture. The 
labor cost per yard depends on the relation between wages and out- 

Eut. An extreme illustration can be shown by figures secured by the 
oard in Japan. It is true that the wages of spinners and weavers 
per day in that country are very low, but the number of operatives 
employed to secure a given output is much greater than in this coun- 
try. In the case of spinning, the lower wages paid are not offset by 
the larger number of persons employed, and consequently the amount 
paid to spinners per pound of yarn is materially less than in this 
country. On the other hand, Japanese weavers tend only one or two 
looms, and the lower output per weaver under existing conditions 
makes the amount paid the weaver per yard of cloth about 80 per 
cent of the amount paid in this country where plain looms are used 
in this country; while compared with the use of automatic looms, 
the amount paid the weaver per yard of cloth is greater than in this 
country. 

It must further be noted, however, that the cost of weaving is not 
merely a question of what the weaver receives per yard. The ratio 
of other labor to weaver's labor varies greatly from mill to mill and 
no general statement can be made regarding it. The cost of this 
other labor, such as foremen, slashers, warpers, drawers-in, loom 
fixers, is not reduced by the fact that the weaver tends a large number 
of looms. Consequently the total labor cost of weaving is not re- 
duced in proportion to the reduction of the actual weaver's rate per 
yard, by the fact that a larger number of looms is tended by one 
operative. 

Keeping the above facts in mind it may be stated that, in the case 
of a large variety of plain* goods, the labor cost of turning yarn into 
cloth in the United States is not greater, and in some cases is lower, 
than in England. For cloths woven on automatic looms, this is 
especially the case; but on certain classes of fabrics the same holds 
true for plain looms due to the greater number of looms per weaver 
in this country. This does not necessarily indicate any individual 
superiority on the part of the American weaver. It is a matter of 
difference in industrial policy, whether determined by the manufac- 
turer or the laborer, and it explains the difference in the methods of 
production which prevail at the present time. Where the automatic 
loom is now used in England a weaver frequently tends 20 looms, as 
is commonly done in the United States. 

In the case of finer goods, however, especially figured goods with 
complicated weaves, the cost of weaving is higher here than in Eng- 
land. This is due largely to the fact that the difference in the num- 
ber of looms tended per weaver is less than in the case of plain goods. 
On a large part of these fancy goods (those requiring more than 
one kind of filling) the automatic loom can not be used. Even disre- 
garding the question of automatic looms, the difference in the number 
of looms tended per weaver on such fabrics is less than in the case 
of plain cloths. Consequently the comparatively small difference in 
output per weaver does not offset the higher wages paid in this 
country. 
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Figures are presented in the report showing that although labor 
costs in the cotton industry are in many cases lower in the United 
States than in England, yet the actual hourly earnings in this country 
are, in most of the principal occupations, much greater. 

The conclusion that under present methods of production on many 
plain fabrics the cost of production is not greater in this country is 
also borne out by a comparison of English and American mill prices. 
A comparison of such prices on a large variety of these fabrics in 
England and the United States for the date of July 1, 1911, shows 
that in the case of plain goods the American price at the mill was in 
no case much above the English mill price, while in the majority of 
cases it was lower. It should be noted, however, that American 
prices of this date, relative to the price of cotton, were somewhat 
lower than normal. The English prices are the regular quotations 
for the home market, and are not necessarily the prices for export and 
for neutral markets. In the case of fancy goods, however, where the 
looms tended are necessarily less, the American mill prices were in 
most cases higher than the English. 

The subject of prices is referred to below, but the fact that in 
the case of a number of leading fabrics the American manufacturer is 
selling at less than is the English manufacturer is corroborative of 
the statement that plain goods can be manufactured as cheaply in this 
country as in England. The report also gives information as to the 
ability of the American manufacturer to compete in neutral markets 
on goods of this kind. 

C08T OF FINISHING. 

Finishing includes the processes of bleaching, printing, dyeing, 
mercerizing, etc. It is the general rule in England that the finish- 
ing of cotton fabrics is carried on in establishments separate and 
distinct from the weaving mills. This is also true in large measure 
in the United States. Since the converter or the weaving manufac- 
turer must pay the actual commission charges, a comparison of these 
finishing charges in England and the United States is adequate to 
show the relative cost of finishing in the two countries. 

A comparison of 60 specific samples for which finishing data were 
obtained shows that in most cases the differences between the charges 
in the two countries were slight, but that the American charges were 
slightly lower on most of the samples. 

DUTIES IN RELATION TO COSTS OF WEAVING AND FINISHING. 

The report includes a table of 48 selected plain goods on which 
the English mill prices and the American mill prices correspond 
very closely. It snows that in a majority of cases the American 
prices are somewhat lower than the English. On these goods the 
present duty varies from half the total American cost of conversion 
to more than twice such cost. The high figure, however, applies to 
only two samples. In nearly all cases the duty is more than 80 per 
cent of the total American cost of conversion, and in a majority of 
cases it more than equals the entire conversion cost in this country. 
These are goods in which the ratio of manufacturing cost to the total 
cost (which includes the value of the material used) is small, and 
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the actual ad valorem rates of duty — that is, the duties on the selling 
price of the finished fabric — range from 20 per cent to 45 per cent, 
with only four cases in which the duty is over 50 per cent. 

The above-mentioned list ; as stated, includes only standard goods 
of simple construction (plain, twill, or sateen). A further compari- 
son is made on 100 selected samples, covering a wide range of fabrics, 
as sold at retail. It is impracticable to draw any general average 
from these samples, Jt>ut the facts for each one are set forth in the 
report. In general, it may be said that the ratio of duty to domestic 
cost diminishes as the character of the weave becomes more compli- 
cated and the number of looms tended per operative diminishes. 

These figures show a large number of costs in which the duty per 
square yard on the cloth unfinished (in the grey) is more than equal 
to the total conversion cost. To take an extreme case, in the case of a 
plain heavy duck, the present duty is 8 cents per square yard, which 
is more than six times the total conversion cost, although only 38 per 
cent ad valorem on the foreign market value. The variations are 
very great, running from this extreme of six times the conversion 
cost to duties which are less than half of the conversion cost. The 
ratio of the duty to the conversion cost bears little relation to the 
ratio of the duty to the foreign market value. Thus, in some cases, 
duties which are less than 30 per cent ad valorem will be one and 
a half times the total American conversion cost, while in other cases 
duties of nearly 50 per cent ad valorem will be only three-fourths 
of the American conversion costs. In the greater number of cases 
the duties are greater than the total domestic cost of spinning and 
weaving. 

These same figures, taken with others presented in the report, show 
that the additional duties imposed on finishing processes bear little 
relation to the increased costs of these processes. As explained in 
detail in the glossary, specific duties are added for particular proc- 
esses. In many cases, however, the labor cost of a fabric is increased 
much more by an elaborate or fancy weave than by the addition of 
an ordinary process of finishing. Consequently if frequently hap- 
pens that the increase in duty on a cheap fabric on account of some 
inexpensive process of finishing is much greater in proportion to the 
increase in cost than it is on account of fancy and more costly and 
complicated weaves. The irregularity of the change in duty compared 
with the changes in cost is brought out in detail in the report. In the 
majority of cases, so far as the actual samples are concerned, for 
which cost figures were secured, the increase in duty is in excess of 
the total actual increase in cost, due to the finishing processes. On 
the samples used the extra duty for bleaching ranges from half the 
total cost of bleaching to three times this cost. The extra duty for 
printing is from one-third the cost of printing to one and two-thirds 
the cost. In the case of dyeing quite similar conditions prevail. 
The additional duty for mercerizing in the case of these samples was 
from 40 per cent in excess of the cost of mercerizing to double the 
cost. 

PRICES. 

As already stated, many standard fabrics of simple construction 
are sold by American manufacturers at a price as low as or lower 
than that of the English manufacturer. On the other hand, the 
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English mill price of finer fabrics is in most cases lower than in this 
country ; but it is only in the case of very few fancy specials that the 
American mill price is greater than the English mill price by any- 
thing like the full amount of the present duty. It does not follow, 
however, that the American consumer gets his goods at the same price 
as the English consumer. One of the most interesting results or the 
investigation is to be found in the facts included in the report re- 
garding the different methods of distribution in the two countries 
and the greater margin which exists between the price at which the 
manufacturer sells his goods and the price at which the consumer 
buys them in this country as compared with similar prices in Eng- 
land. The relation of the tariff to the prices paid by consumers can 
only be understood by fully comprehending the significance in Amer- 
ican trade of the principle of " set prices." This principle is fully 
explained in the report, and many figures are given to show mifl 
price, converter's price, jobber's price, and retail price. 

The most common retail prices for different kinds of ootton cloth are 
5, 7£, 8i, 10, 12£ : 15, 19 ; 25, 29, 85, and 50 cents a yard. These prices 
in turn fix the prices which the jobber can charge the retail merchant in 
order to bring the price of the fabric inside a given " set price" to the 
consumer, and these in their turn determine the prices which the jobber 
can afford to pay the manufacturer. The result is that under the ex- 
isting system of distribution the effect of any change in cost of pro- 
duction or in mill price can not be determined except in relation to 
the " set price " of the retail trade. In some cases a reduction of 1 
cent a yard in the mill price might be just enough to enable the jobber 
to sell at a price which would oring the goods within a lower retail 
class, thereby possibly saving as much as 6 cents a yard to the con- 
sumer. In another case a reduction in price of 3 or 4 cents a yard 
might not be sufficient to bring the cloth into the lower class, and in 
this case the whole reduction in mill price would go to the jobber or 
retailer, or both, while the consumer would pay the same price as 
before. 

It may be said in general that goods which are sold at the mill at 
from 8 to 9 cents reach the consumer commonly at 15 cents per yard. 

When the mill price is 10 cents per yard, the fabric is thrown into 
a different classification and will reach the consumer at 19 cents. 
An increase of the mill price from 10 to 11$ cents would probably not 
affect the price to the consumer. When, however, the mill price goes 
to 12 cents, the consumer will pay 25 cents. A further increase in the 
mill price of 2 cents in this case would not change the price to the 
consumer.* 

With a mill price of 14 cents the consumer would still pay 25 cents 
retail. Where the mill price is, however, 15 cents, the cloth enters 
another classification and probably reaches the consumer at 29 or 35 
cents. It will be seen, then, that an increase of 2 cents, from 12 cents 
to 14 cents, does not affect the 25-cent retail price, while an increase 
of 1 cent, from 14J cents to 15$ cents, may increase the price to the 
consumer by 10 cents. 

The same facts are brought out clearlv by a study of the course 
of mill prices, jobber's prices, and retail prices of the same fabric 
over a period ofyears. A good many examples of this are shown 
in the report. To illustrate by a certain sample quilt: This was 
sold by the mill in 1908 for 62£ cents and reached the consumer at $1. 
36127— H. Doc. 643, 62-2 2 
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In 1910 the mill price went up to 75 cents, an increase of 12| cents, 
which increased tne retail price paid by the consumer to $1.50. 

Another quilt of a little lower grade sold in the earlier period at 
the mill for 58£ cents; jobber's price, 70 cents; retail price, $1. In 
1910 the same quilt was selling for 67£ cents at the mill; jobber's 
price, 75 cents ; retail price, $1. In the. case of the first quilt an in- 
crease in the mill price of 12| cents increased the price to the con- 
sumer by 50 cents, while in the case of the other quilt an increase of 
9 cents at the mill, in the same year, did not increase the retail 
price at all. The reason, of course, was that, the second quilt being 
of a little lower value, the increase did not quite bring it out of the 
$1 class. 

These facts, besides being of interest as showing the relation of the 
consumer to the producer in this country, are of importance in 
considering the effect of tariff changes. Assuming that the method 
of distribution remains the same, it would appear that the same 
rule would hold, whether the jobber should buy his goods of the 
domestic or the foreign manufacturer. We have seen that a slight 
reduction in the price the jobber pays to the producer might mean 
a large reduction in the price to the consumer. Conversely, a con- 
siderable reduction in the mill price might have no effect on what 
the consumer must pay. For exactly the same reasons, on the one 
hand, a slight reduction in duty might mean a much more than pro- 
portional reduction in price to the consumer, whereas, on the other 
hand, a very material reduction in the duty might have no effect at 
all in decreasing the retail price. 

This method of distribution is much more firmly fixed in the 
United States than in other countries. This fact, combined with 
the lower margin abroad between the mill price and jobber's price 
and the lower margin between the jobber's price and the retailer's 
price, as compared with this country, brings about the result that 

?oods which are manufactured at the same cost in England and the 
Fnited States and sold at the same price in both countries at the 
mill nevertheless reach the consumer in the two countries at quite 
different prices. 

A few comparisons may be given here to show the wider margin 
between manufacturer's prices and retailer's prices in this country 
as compared with England. Thus one fabric which sells at the mill 
in the United States at 8£ cents a vard will be jobbed at 11 cents 
and sold at retail at 15 cents. The identical fabric in England would 
sell at the mill for the same price — 8£ cents — be jobbed at 9.75 cents 
and retail at 13£ cents. 

A fabric selling at the mill in the United States at 10£ cents would 
be iobbed at 12£ cents and sold to the consumer at 19 cents, or pos- 
sibly 25 cents. The same fabric selling at the mill in England at a 
price identical with that paid at the American mill would be jobbed 
at 1H cents and would reach the consumer at 15 cents. 

A fabric selling at the mill in the United States at 12 cents would 
be jobbed at 16£ cents and reach the consumer at 25 cents. The same 
fabric with the same mill price in England would be jobbed at 14 
cents and reach the consumer at 19 cents. In the case of these par- 
ticular samples it will be seen that the price received by the manu- 
facturer is the same in both countries, but that the American con- 
sumer pays a decidedly higher price than the British consumer. 
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In conclusion it may be stated that the foreign cost of spinning 
is less than in the United States, as shown by the figures above. 
The same holds true for weaving fancy fabrics, on which the number 
of looms to the weaver in this country is not much greater than 
the number of looms to the weaver abroad. On account of the 
different mill methods in this country, the domestic labor cost of 
weaving on a large variety of plain fabrics of wide consumption 
is below the foreign cost. Except in the case of a few special fabrics, 
and in the case of various manufactured articles, some of which are 
produced in this country to a very slight extent, the American indus- 
try practically supplies the whole consumption. The imports of 
yarn in 1910 were less than one-half of 1 per cent of the home pro- 
duction in pounds. The imports of cotton cloth were less than 2 per 
cent of the home production in value. Mill prices are in many cases as 
low in this country as in the world's markets. Where higher, as in 
the case of the finer classes of products, they are rarely higher by 
anything like the whole amount of the duty. The effect or the present 
tariff, then, in most cases is not so much to add the duty to the 
domestic manufacturer's price as to secure him the American market; 
and, in the case of most articles of widest consumption, to prevent 
the competition of the foreign manufacturer, either in normal or 
abnormal times. On account of more costly methods of distribution 
in this country from producer to consumer, the latter pays a decidedly 
higher retail price than the European consumer, even in the case of 
fabrics on which the cost of production and the mill price are as low 
here as there. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Henky C. Emery, Chairman. 
Alvin H. Sanders. 
James B. Reynolds. 
William M. Howard. 
Thomas W. Page. 
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PART I. THE COTTON GLOSSARY. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE PARAGRAPHS OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 

AUGUST 5, 1909, WHICH RELATE TO COTTON AND COTTON 

MANUFACTURES AND A STATISTICAL SURVEY OF 

THE INDUSTRIES AFFECTED THEREBY. 



SECTION 1. 
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Where no authority for the statistics used in the glossary is given, 
they have been compiled from original and official sources. The 
source of semiofficial and trade statistics is given with each table. 
The production of cotton goods in the United States for 1909, which 
are from the advance sheets of the United States Census, are prelim- 
inary in the sense that they may be changed slightly before publica- 
tion in official form by the Census Bureau, but in any case such 
changes will be small and can be disregarded. The imports into the 
United States, by countries, are taken from Table 3 of Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States, published by the Bureau of 
Statistics. This table, it should be remembered, in addition to the 
imports for consumption, shows imports entered into Government 
warehouses, some of which may have been reexported. The figures 
of imports for consumption showing also duties levied and ad valorem 
equivalents of the duties are taken from Table 15 of Commerce and 
Navigation. The figures of imports by countries and imports for 
consumption will always be found to differ somewhat for the reasons 
just explained. 
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THE COTTON GLOSSAKY. 



Section 1 — TABIFF PARAGRAPHS RELATDTO TO COTTON AHD 
COTTOH KANUFACTXJRES. 

Introduction. — While Schedule I of the tariff act of August 5, 1909, 
is devoted exclusively to cotton manufactures, provisions are also 
found elsewhere in the act for cotton and manufactures of cotton. 
Raw cotton, cotton waste, and cotton flocks are free of duty under 
paragraph 548 in the free list. Certain cotton manufactures are 
made dutiable under paragraphs 343, 349, 350, and 351 in Schedule J 
(flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of) and under paragraph 393 
in Schedule K (wool, and manufactures of). The cotton glossary, 
therefore, covers not only the paragraphs in the cotton scheaule, but 
also those mentioned above. 

Paragraph 548— RAW COTTON. 

FREE LIST— COTTON. 

Cotton consumption. — According to the figures of the United States 
Census the production of cotton tor mill consumption in all countries 
of the world for 1910 was 19,171,000 bales of 500 pounds, an increase 
of more than two and one-third million bales over that of 1909. 
A large part of the gain was due to production of the United States, 
which increased more than one and one-half million bales over that of 
the previous year. Of the total production of 19,171,000 bales of 
500 pounds net, the United States produced 11,483,000 bales, or 
approximately 60 per cent (59.9); British India, 3,508,000, or some- 
what less than 20 per cent (18.3); and Egypt, 1,535,000 bales, or 8 
per cent. The production of these three countries, taken collectively, 
formed more than 85 per cent (86.2) of the total world's crop. 

Table 1 presents tne production of cotton for mill consumption, 
in bales of 500 pounds net, in the principal countries where this staple 
is grown, for the years 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910. 

• 
Table 1. — Cotton production, by countries. 

[Bales of 500 pounds net.] 



Country. 


1910 


1909 
16,776,000 


1908 


1907 


Total 


19,171,000 


19,636,000 


16,512,000 






United States 


11,483,000 
3,508,000 
1,535,000 
900,000 
725,000 
360,000 
128,000 
135,000 
105,000 
92,000 
200.000 


9,863,000 
3,773,000 
911,000 
720,000 
600,000 
360.000 
107.000 
125,000 
32.000 
90.000 
195,000 


13,002,000 
2,953,000 
1,275,000 
846,000 
600,000 
425,000 
80,000 
140,000 
80.000 
50,000 
185,000 


10,882,000 


British India 


2,498,000 


Ejmjt 


1,296,000 


Russia, a , , . x , - 


620,000 


China , x , x 


426,000 


ttwufl. 


370,000 


Peru 


55,000 


Mexico 


70,000 


Turkey 


80,000 


Persia 


50,000 


All other countries 


165.000 
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Cotton acreage and production in the United States. — The United 
States in 1910 had a total of 32,403,000 acres devoted to cotton 
growing, with an output in running bales, including linters, of 
11,965,962. The State with the largest acreage was Texas, with 
10,060,000, or a little less than one-third of the total acreage. 
Georgia, with less than 5,000,000 acres (4,873,000), was second in 
acreage, to Texas, while Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and North Carolina, in the order named, all had 
large acreages, ranging from more than three and a half million acres 
(3,560,000) for Alabama to almost one and a half million acres 
(1,478,000) for North Carolina. 

In production in running bales Texas was again the leading State, 
having an output of over three million bales (3,072.923), followed by 
Georgia with less than two million (1,867,915). Or the other States, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Alabama each produced more than 
1,000,000 bales. 

In Table 2 is shown the cotton acreage harvested and the produc- 
tion by States for the years 1900, 1909, and 1910. 

Table 2. — Cotton acreage avid production, by States, for years, 1900, 1909, and 1910. 

[Quantities are given in running bales, except that round bales are counted as half bales. Linters are 

included.] 



Growth year. 


United 
States. 


Alabama. 


Arkansas. 


Florida. 


Georgia. 


Louisiana. 


Mississippi. 


1900. 
Acres 


25,758,130 
10,245,002 

30,938,000 
10,386,209 

32,403,000 
11,965,962 


3,403,746 
1,038,392 

3,471,000 
1,065,377 

3,560,000 
1,221,225 


1,742,787 
812,529 

2,218,000 
718, 117 

2,238,000 
824,228 


235,451 
55,896 

237,000 
62,936 

257,000 
68,437 


3,783,015 
1,272,838 

4,674,000 
1,901,830 

4,873,000 
1,867,915 


1,480,781 
720,088 

930,000 
269,573 

975,000 
256,375 


3,194,795 


Bales 


1,061,97$ 


1909. 
Acres 


3,291,000 
1,109^580 


Bales 


1910. 
Acres 


3,317,009 
1,254,419 


Bales 




Growth year. 


Missouri. 


North 
Carolina. 


Oklahoma. 


South 
Carolina. 


Tennessee. 


Texas. 


Viitfnia. 


1900. 
Acres*. 


50,173 
27,830 

79,000 
52, 152 

109,000 
75,497 


1,091,034 
513,677 

1,359,000 
649,886 

1,478,000 
774,752 


709,006 
340,355 

1,767,000 
573,786 

2,204,000 
955,951 


2,195,252 
787,231 

2,492,000 
1,164,309 

2,534,000 
1,240,540 


662,612 
225,350 

735,000 
253,397 

765,000 
337,596 


7,178,915 
3,368,310 

9,660,000 
2,554,520 

10,060,000 
3,072,932 


30,572 


Bales 


12, 133 


1909. 
Acres 


25,000 


Bales 


10,746 


1910. 
Acres 


33,000 


Bales 


16,095 
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Imports of raw cotton. — Table 3 shows the imports of raw cotton 
into the United States for the fiscal years designated. 

Table 3. — Imports of raw cotton for consumption in the United Slates. 





Quantity 
(pounds). 

67,621,471 
86,501,027 
85,907,261 
113,790,537 


Value. 


Rate of 
duty. 


Fiscal year ending June 30— 

1900 


r, 961, 176 
13,622,802 
15,7*2,560 
24,776,822 


Free. 


1909 


Free. 


1910 


Free. 


1911 


Free. 







It will be seen from Table 3 that the consumption of foreign raw 
cotton has increased in the United States in spite of the fact that the 
domestic cotton crop continues to grow larger. From 1900 to 1910 
the imports of raw cotton nearly doubled in value, though the increase 
in quantity was only 27 per cent; while, comparing the imports for 
1900 and 1911, we find they have more than trebled in value and 
increased more than 68 per cent in quantity. The greater increase 
in value as compared with quantity was due to the high price of 
cotton the past two years. 

Imports of raw cotton, by countries. — In Table 4 are shown the imports 
of raw cotton, by countries. The largest part of the imports consists 
of Egyptian cotton, which is used largely in the manufacture of hosiery 
and underwear, ana in the production of medium numbers of yarn, as 
well as in the production oi fine sewing thread. 

Table 4. — Imports of raw cotton into the United States, by countries. 





1900 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Country. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


United Kingdom 

Peru 


10,478,611 

2,787,265 

3,150 

217,323 

53,554,586 

357,586 


•1,461,845 

293,088 

218 

18,060 

6,156,777 

30,967 


10,600,343 
5,430,650 
1,452,808 

839,300 

66,812,621 

1,382,302 


$1,619,449 
886,650 
139,650 

82,295 

10,730,537 

164,221 


9,589,303 
6,777,272 
4,596,821 

5,415,370 

57,911,960 

1,746,965 


$1,936,816 

1,085,978 

526,080 

543,607 

11,483,555 

240,102 


7,577,549 
4,768,413 
9,006,377 

2,419,329 

88,366,861 
1,629,784 


$1,702,820 
882,411 


Chinese Empire 

East Indies-British 
India 


1,052,567 
' 268,579 


Egypt 


20,615,321 


All other 


254,622 






Total 


67,308,521 


7,960,945 


86,518,024 


13,622,802 


86,037,691 


15,816,138 


113,768,313 


24,776,320 









It is seen that the only cotton imported into the United State* in 
any quantity is Egyptian. Most of the cotton shown as coming from 
the United Kingdom is Egyptian, though occasionally there are reim- 
ports of American, due to fluctuations in price in the two countries. 
Egyptian cotton is required by the American industry as a cheaper 
substitute for sea island, being a strong, silky, long^stapled cotton that 
is adapted to many classes of thread and fine goods, for which upland 
cotton is too coarse and sea island too expensive. The increase in the 
imports of Chinese cotton is noteworthy, but the total is as yet less than 
10 per cent of total imports. Indian and Chinese cottons are used to 
a small extent in the United States to mix with American in making 
coarse goods. They are short-stapled, inferior cottons and only 
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required because of their cheapness. The Peruvian cotton imported 
is mainly of the so-called " tree cotton" variety, which is so harsh and 
wiry that it is not used for cotton goods, but only for mixing with 
wool in making cheap woolen goods. 

Exports of sea-island cotton. — The exports of raw cotton from the 
United States are of two kinds, sea island and upland, including staple 
cotton. While the exports of sea-island variety are extremely small 
when compared with exports of upland and other cotton, less than 
one-half of 1 per cent, yet in quality and price this is the finest cotton 
grown in the world. The staple is very long, varying from 1£ to 2£ 
mches, and is of a silky texture. Sea-island cotton is used for the 
finest fabrics, as in the making of fine muslins and lace, and is also 
largely mixed with silk. 

The exports of sea-island cotton from the United States, together 
with the countries of destination, are shown in Table 5. 

Table 5. — Exports of sea-island cotton from the United States. 



Country. 



France 

Germany 

Russia 

United Kingdom.. 
Canada 



Total. 



Quantity 
(pound 8). 



1900 



Value. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



2,596,381 $479,537 

398,025 56,808 

39,882 6,500 

15,165,679 2,442,533 



18,199,967 



2,985,378 



1909 



2,534,934 

213,039 

5,589 

6,794,152 
193,092 



9,740,806 



Value. 



$522,779 

44,423 

1,275 

1,435,241 
31,402 



2,035,120 



1910 



1911 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



Value I Quantity 
value. (pound8 5 t 



2,037,169 1601,311 1,928.330 

260,025 76,538' 241,156 

20,840 4,877; 15,758 

9,142,2431 2,593,715 5,853,765 

I 175,838 



11,460,277: 3,276, 44l! 8,214,847 



Value. 



$572,898 

75,256 

5,000 

1,641,686 

50,727 



2,345,567 



The exports of sea-island cotton as shown in Table 5 have never 
been large, and have ranged in value between two and three million 
dollars except for the year 1910, when they exceeded three and a 
quarter million dollars. * The increase in quantity by no means kept 
pace with the increase in value of the export. In 1900 an export of 
almost 18,200,000 pounds brought less than $3,000,000; in 1910 an 
export of 11,460,000 pounds brought over $3,276,000. The United 
Kingdom has always taken the bulk of this export. In 1900 more 
than four-fifths, in 1909 seven-tenths, in 1910 approximately four- 
fifths, and in 1911 approximately seven-tenths of the total export 
was shipped to that country. Of the remainder France has taken 
the largest part, increasing her import from more than $475,000 in 
1900 to slightly more than $600,000 in 1910. 

Exports of upland cotton. — Raw cotton is the leading unmanu- 
factured export of the United States. It is far in advance of any 
other raw material exported and greatly exceeds the exports of any 
manufactured commodity. The exports of upland cotton, including 
staple or "peeler" cottons, from the United States by countries of 
destination are presented in Table 6. 
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Table 6. — Exports of upland and other cotton, including linters, from the United States, 



Country. 



Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Spain 

United Kingdom. 

Canada 

Mexico 

Japan 

All other 

Total 



1900 



1909 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



Value. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



-I- 



189 

(74 | 

131 

168 I 

»7 | 

190 

i21 

186 

187 

153 

>57 

lie 

(09 



$1,758,164 


4 


5,680,303 


7 


27,249,841 , 


54 


63.420,017 


1,21 


17,441,121 , 


28 


2,818,248 I 


1 


2,251,526 i 


4 


9,618.930 1 


15 


87,760,118 < 


1,82 


4.207.463 1 


6 


814,231 


2 


12,712,119 1 


10 


3,114.778 i 


3 



3,062,383,221 238,847,359 4,438,244,396 



Value. 



14,505,693 
7,255,554 

50,443,061 
112,382,223 

27,090,990 
1,216,464 
4,517,173 

14,252,803 

171,353,503 

6,355,797 

2,207,322 

10,614,249 
3,160,693 



415,355,545 



Country. 



Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Spain 

United Kingdom. 

Canada 

Mexico 

Japan 

All other 



Total 3,195,247,949 447,170,802 



1910 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



28, 

51, 

462, 

943, 

196, 

9, 

33, 

89, 

1,213, 

62, 

14, 

47, 

22, 



609,947 
172 864 
174,062 
568,546 
663,417 
411,677 
580,700 
227,263 
136.881 
796,152 
801,849 
500,059 
604,532 



Value. 



14, 

6, 
66, 
131. 
27, 

1. 

4, 
12, 
171, 

8. 

1. 



038.684 
741,823 
952,441 
336,648 
628.516 
011,535 
747,272 
726,585 
318,072 
936.006 
948,056 
582,983 
202.181 



1911 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



39,764,890 

75,112,308 

509,070,812 

1,101,112,556 

218.147.880 

9.062,039 

42,454,547 

121,036,602 

1,724,673.080 

78,236,198 

2,315,560 

78,361,901 

26,377,695 



4,025,726,066 



Value. 



15,891,069 

9,768,491 

74,349,137 

156,721,340 

31,689,652 

963,946 

6,235,885 

17,749,980 

252,202,003 

11,387,372 

339,464 

11,804,449 

3,850,494 



582,973,302 



That the export of raw cotton is steadily increasing is shown by 
Table 6, whicn for the year 1900 gives a total of over 3,000,000,000 
pounds, valued at more than $238,000,000, and in 1911 reached a total 
export exceeding 4,000,000,000 pounds at a value of nearly $583,000,000. 
Comparing the year 1900 with that of 1911, the export of the latter 
year showed an increase of $344,125,943, or 144 per cent. This 
laree increase of value partly reflected the high price of cotton pre- 
vailing in 1911 rather tnan a great increase in production, which for 
the period increased little more than 30 per cent (30.5). 

Of the countries to which exports of raw cotton are sent, the 
United Kingdom has always taken the largest part. More than one- 
third of the total export m value in 1900 (36.9 percent), over two- 
fifths in 1909 (41.3 per cent), somewhat less than two-fifths in 1910 

3 than two-fifths (43.3 per cent) in 1911, was 
ingdom. In 1900 the United States exported 
more than 1,135,000,000 pounds, valued at 
1 the export exceeded 1,724,000,000 pounds, 
250,000,000, an increase of more than $160,- 
or 187.3 per cent. 

v cotton from the United States during this 
dderable advance in value and a constantly 
antity imported, however, did not increase 
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in the same ratio. In 1900 these imports exceeded 800,000,000 
pounds valued at more than $60,000,000. The quantity imported 
in 1910 showed but a slight rise over that of 1900 and a decrease 
over 1909, yet there was a marked increase in the value. The quan- 
tity imported by Germany in 1911 exceeded 1,100,000,000 pounds, 
and the value in excess of $150,000,000 was almost two and a half 
times the value of the import in 1900. 

French imports, while not as great as those of Germany, come 
third on the list. In 1900 cotton exports to France exceeded 365,- 
000,000 pounds and in value were over $27,000,000. The export by 
1911 had risen to over 500,000,000 pounds and in value somewnat less 
than $75,000,000, an increase over the import of 1900 of over one- 
third in quantity and more than double in value. 

World trade in raw cotton. — The imports and exports of raw cotton 
for leading countries are presented in Table 7. This table shows 
how extensively this commodity enters into commerce. 

Table 7. — Imports and exports of raw cotton of the principal countries of the world. 
[Calendar year unless otherwise specified.] 

Exports. 



1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1P10 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1909 
1911 
1910 
1910 



United States .... 
United Kingdom . 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Switzerland . 



Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

British India i 

Japan 

China 

Argentine Republic . 

Mexico 2 

Brazil 

Canada 2 

IX:::::::::::::: 

Ottoman Empire «.. . 

Russia* 

Finland 

Roumania 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Sweden 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Tunis 

Algeria 

Chile 

Venezuela 2 

Australia 

South Africa 



5,442,180 



$17,458,033 

348,986,000 

136,613,190 

90,675,377 

61,248,904 

9,817,435 

57,261,050 

18,816,582 

689,284 

79,292,460 

2,897,133 

6,558 

1,982,476 

2,559,898 

11,757,105 

21,720,608 

369,733 

49,985,375 

2,796,295 

75,628 

413,020 

223,775 

4,865,541 

1,082,559 

12,850,109 

1,661,868 

630 

19,269 

39,578 



600,813 



itity 
ids). 


Value. 


3,644,902,801 


1530,824,222 


ii6,436,57i 

186,682,442 

214,728 


15,311,016 

33,339,658 

31,957 


45,042,403 


729,959 


972,876,800 


116,940,254 


166,307,200 


18,263,661 


2,318,990 
21,975,704 


193,273 
2,872,261 


595,226,856 

486,097 

23,983,604 

•48,319 


119,826,782 

65,960 

2,743,739 

7,209 






1,417,468 


168,648 


413,217 


52,744 


75,796,291 


7,862,000 







376,446 
194,419 
96,606 
43,505 



4,147 
49,860 
19,360 
14,999 

7,441 



1 Year ending Mar. 31. 

2 Year ending June 30. 



« Included in wadding. 
« Year ending Mar. 13. 



* Year endine Jan. 31. 

• Includes cotton wadding. 



Of the importing countries the United Kingdom being the largest 
manufacturer of cotton goods naturally takes the largest import of 
the raw material. In 1910 the United Kingdom imported $348,- 
986,000 worth of raw cotton, more than double the import of any 
other country. Germany, second to the United Kingdom, had an 
import over $136,000,000, while that of France was in excess of 
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$90,000,000. In the order given, Japan, Russia, Italy, and Austria 
were other countries receiving large imports of this stable. 

The exporting countries of prominence are the United States, 
Egypt, and British India. The United States is far in the lead in 
raw cotton exports, the output to foreign countries in 1910 exceeding 
a value of $530,000,000. Egypt and India each had less than one- 
fourth the export of the United States, the export of the former 
country exceeding $119,000,000, while that of the latter was nearly 
$ 1 1 7,000,000. It is of interest, also, to notice the export of raw cotton 
from China, which in 1910 reached a value of over $18,000,000. 

Paragraph 648 and 313 (in part).— COTTON WASTE AND FLOCKS. 

548. (Free list.) Cotton and cotton waste. 

313 (In part.) Cotton waste and flocks, manufactured or otherwise advanced in 
value, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Nature of waste and flocks. — Cotton mill waste is the by-product 
derived from the cotton in its various processes through the mill. 
Each pound of cotton before it becomes finished cloth loses on an 
average about 15 per cent in visible and invisible waste. The invisi- 
ble waste is lost through a slight evaporation of moisture in the 
cotton during the process of manufacture. The visible waste is of 
two kinds, hard and soft; hard waste, which has been made on spin- 
ning and subsequent machines, and which bears a slight twist, and 
soft waste, which includes that part of the fiber rejected by all 
machines up to the spinning frame (sand not considered, as it is of 
no value). 

Hard waste may be reworked by having the cotton torn up and 
the twist taken out by a machine. It is largely used also for wiping 
machinery. 

Cotton waste is made into a number of products. As a filling for 
cotton blankets, flannels, cheap trousers, carpets, and towels it is 
utilized, and as both warp and filling in the making of sacks, dishrags, 
scrub cloths, and mats. It is also used for making twine, wicks, 
guncotton, wadding, jewelry packing, etc. 

Flocks are short fibers removed from cloth during the process of 
finishing, known as napping. 

Tariff "provisions relating to waste and flocks. — During the hearings 
preceding the enactment of the present tariff law it was represented 
that cotton fiber, whether originating from the crude staple or 
recovered from various spun or woven cotton products and freed from 
various impurities, had found extensive uses in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder, artificial silk, filaments for incandescent light bulbs, 
varnishes, lacquers, celluloid, and for other purposes, and the impo- 
sition of a duty was suggested upon cotton which had been purined 
for technical and commercial uses, cotton and cotton waste or flocks 
] ty under the Dingley Act. This suggestion is 

aposition of the present rate of 20 per cent ad 
waste and flocks manufactured or otherwise 
was pointed out above, this proposal for a duty 
otherwise advanced cotton waste, " purified 
3d, was originally made in order to reach any 
from the raw staple or recovered from manuf ac- 
nportation of washed, bleached cotton waste, 
yaste from cotton gins, textile cotton mills, and 
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waste which had been used for cleaning machinery, subjected to con- 
siderable treatment such as machine combing'' and washing with 
water and acids to remove the oil and grease, was assessed under the 
provision in paragraph 313 for cotton waste advanced in value. It 
was shown that it was used to mix with No. 1 white waste. The Board 
of General Appraisers sustained the imposition of duty, but the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals decided that it still comes within the 
provisions of paragraph 548 of the act of 1909 and that it is free of duty. 
Under the present law this is a final decision on this particular mer- 
chandise. (T. D. 31001, 31952, Ct. Cust. Appls.) 

Imports of cotton waste. — The imports of cotton waste and flocks in 
the United States are shown in Table 8. The imports of manufac- 
tured waste provided for in paragraph 313 of the act of August 5, 1909, 
are shown in connection with the imports under paragraph 548. 

Table 8. — Imports of cotton waste and flocks for consumption in the United States. 



Year. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


Duties. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem. 


1896 


5,656,789 

7,915,392 

28,830,958 

35,984,510 

128,530 

56,375,119 

31,754 


$197,172 

244,376 

1,221,519 

1,611,767 

5,264 

2,939,576 

1,307 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
$1,053.00 
Free. 
$261.00 




1900 




1909 




1910 




Manufactured 


20 


1911 




Manufactured 


20 







It will be seen from Table 8 that the imports of cotton waste and 
flocks have increased nearly 12 times in value since 1900; and, 
as they are imported exclusively for use in manufacturing, the rapid 

frowth of the imports, couplea with the enormous increase of the 
omestic product, indicates the growth of the industries which use it 
as a raw material. During the fiscal year of 1910 the importation 
of manufactured waste was only 128,530 pounds, which paid a rate 
of duty of 20 per cent, as compared with 35,984,510 pounas of cotton 
waste which was free of duty. In 1911 the corresponding figures 
were 31,754 pounds and 56,375,119 pounds. 

Imports of cotton waste and flocks, by countries. — The imports of 
cotton waste and flocks into the United States, by countries, are 
shown in Table 9. 

Table 9. — Imports, by countries, of cotton waste and flocks entered for consumption and 
warehouse into the United States. 



Country. 



1900 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



jValue. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



1909 



Value. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



1910 



Value. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



1911 



Value. 



Germany 

Italy 

United Kingdom 

Dominion of Canada. 

British India 

Japan 

Allother 



667,159 
2,982,018 

900,564 
1,799,061 



$23,338 
96,618 
45,526 
36,319 



1,6 



900 



46 
42,600 



9,624,873 
5,277,012 
9,137,430 
1,419,614 
964,021 



$335,419 

213,221 

478,647 

49,195 

44,366 



2,537,255 



100,834 



11,031,405 
3,624,113 

11,398,236 
1,674,028 
1,309,925 
1,700,853 
5,001,915 



$404,725 
157,415 
674,450 
50,261 
60,420 
58,721 
173,596 



16,581,291 
4,921,471 

25,665,092 
886,496 
1,286,210 
2,923,142 
4,037,765 



$677,134 

200,113 

1,690,761 

36,508 

70,957 

112,737 

151,868 



Total. 



7,899,328 



244,447 



23,960,205 



1,221,682 



35,740,475 



1,579,588 



56,301,467 



2,940,078 
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The United Kingdom since 1909 has furnished more of these 
imports than any otner country. In that year the imports exceeded 
$478,000, approximately two-fifths of the total (39.2 per cent), increas- 
ing in 1910 almost $200,000 and by 1911 exceeded $1,500,000, or 
more than one-half of the total imports (57.6 per cent). 

Our imports of cotton waste from Germany, like those from the 
United Kingdom, advanced rapidly from 1900 until 1911. In the 
former year but $23,338 was imported, or 9.5 per cent of the total, 
as against more than $675,000 m 1911, an increase of more than 
$650,000 ($653,796), or 23 per cent. 

Of the other countries, Italy, which exceeded all others in 1900, with 
an export of less than $100,000 ($96,618), had more than doubled 
her export by 1911, though greatly falling behind the United King- 
dom and Germany. 

Exports of cotton waste. — The exports of cotton waste from the 
United States, by countries, are shown in Table 10. 

Table 10.— Exports of cotton waste from the United States. 



Country. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



1000 



Value. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



1009 



Value. 



1910 



Quantity 
(pounds) . 



Value 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



1011 



Value. 



Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

United Kingdom 

Dominion of Canada. 
All other 

Total 



20,242, 

1,546, 

967, 

343, 

1,158, 

695, 



1918,000 
52,044 
46,498 
21,820 
57,471 
28,068 
32,340 



19,642,728 
2,570,488 
749,634 
626,553 
10,695,966 
4,832,099 
2,725,232 



1880,54520,549,046 
" 5,303,060 



63,993 
45,208 
681,152 
248,637 
134,738 



25,642,400 



1,156,24141,842,800 



2,134,941 



931,737 

300,178 

17,428,982 

6,782,034 

3,016,189 



1818,770 
245,145 
87,503 
25,936 
1, 318,706*20, 
411,683 
221,291 



14,031,732 
3,595,981 
1,357,731 
618,337 
MOO, 419 
6,522,206 
2,793,008 



1772,893 
189,051 
125,574 
63,881 
1,752,676 
407,512 
191,395 



54,311,226 



3,129,034 



49,019,414 



3,502,982 



The exports of cotton waste as shown in Table 10 have risen from 
over $1 ,100,000 in 1900 to more than three and a half millions in 
1911, an increase of more than two and a quarter million dollars 
($2,346,741), or more than three times the export of 1900. It will 
be noted that as we find increasing industrial use for cotton waste 
our imports are gaining on the exports. Thus, in 1900, our exports 
were nearly five times the imports of cotton waste, while since then 
the ratio has been steadily declining until in 1911 the exports 
exceeded the imports by only 19 per cent. 

In the years 1900 and 1909 Germany received from the United 
States a greater amount of cotton waste than any other country. 
This was especially true in 1900, when German imports exceeded 
$900,000. oince that date there has been a gradual decline in the 
exports of this commoditj r to Germany. The United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, has increased her import, which in 1910 exceeded a 
value of $1,300,000, and in 1911 was valued at more than $1,700,000. 
For these years exports of waste to the United Kingdom have been 
larger than that to any other country, forming more than two-fifths 
of the total export (41.8 per cent) in 1910 and one-half of the export 
(50per cent) in 1911. 

Oi tl^e other countries the exports to Canada during this period 
show a most rapid advance. The exports to Canada of cotton waste 
in 1900 were less than $30,000, as against an export of over $400,000 
in 1911, an increase of $379,444, or 1,351.9 per cent. 
36127°-H. Doc. 643, 62-2 3 
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Production of cotton waste in the United States. — In 1910 the United 
States produced 310,513,348 pounds of "cotton waste not used for 
further manufacture," valued at $10,874,386. The leading States in 
the production of this waste were Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
North Carolina. Massachusetts produced 115,907,265 pounds; 
Rhode Island, 412,158,042 pounds; and North Carolina, 34,861,543 
pounds. 

World trade in cotton waste. — The imports and exports of cotton 
waste for such principal countries as report it in their statistics are 
shown in Table 11. 

Table 11. — Imports and exports of cotton waste of the principal countries of the world. 
[Calendar year unless otherwise specified.] 



Year. 



Country. 



Imports. 



f*232t Value. 



Exports. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



Value. 



1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 



United States 

United Kingdom . 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria-Hungary . 

Japan 

China 

Mexico* 

Brazil 

Canada' 

Egypt 

Finland 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Norway 

Australia 

South Africa 

Tunis 

Algeria 



47,021,339 
37,710,333 
98,598,971 
2,582,248 
5,058,455 
6,744,092 
32,573,406 



12,288,775 

3,173,566 

6,386,730 

99,467 

354,155 

426,971 

2, 160, 123 



314,138 

917,572 

4,905,661 



13,221 

58,894 

330,485 



122 

m 
so 



928,392 
580,703 
356,627 



65,020 
25,419 
19,786 



46,484 
90,830 



182,182 

126,621 

1,775 

3,499 



27 

56 

42 

»58 

33 

168 

.04 

1,695,704 

365,580 

720,148 

1,797 

4,901 

595,022 



13,599,231 

6,007,904 

5,063,212 

131,363 

1,183,754 

702,343 

1,886,268 

321,603 

136,666 

36,494 

22,363 

49,727 

11,230 

21,435 

79 

143 

7,236 

3,421 



1 Fiscal year ending June 30. 



1 Fiscal year ending Mar. 31. 



Of the countries importing cotton waste, Germany takes more than 
twice the value of any country reported, an import valued over 
$6,386,000. The United Kingdom had an import exceeding 
$3,100,000, while the imports of the United States and Austria- 
Hungary each exceed $2,000,000. 

In exports of cotton waste the United Kingdom leads, with an 
export valued at slightly over $6,000,000, exceeding that of Germany, 
the second country in value of cotton-waste export, by slightly less 
than $1,000,000. The United States had an export slightly less than 
$3,600,000 and ranked next to Germany. The exports of Austria- 
Hungary and Italy followed in the order named. 

Paragraph 313 (in part).— COTTON CARD LAPS, SLIVER, ROVING, OR 

ROPING. 

Cotton card laps, roping, sliver, or roving, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Description of products and processes. — Cotton yarn is made up of 
several fibers of cotton which have passed through a number of 
processes and finally spun into a strand or thread. The processes, 
briefly, are as follows: On arrival of the bale of cotton at the mill 
the ties and bagging are removed, and it is opened and mixed with 
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other cotton by a machine known as a bale breaker. It then passes 
into an "opener," where the cotton is freed from dirt, seed, and other 
foreign substance, and the fibers roughly separated. From the 
opener the flakes of cotton are conveyed through a closed tube to a 
breaker picker, where it is beaten, passed between rolls, and made 
into what is known as a lap — a sheet of slightly compressed fiber 
about one-half inch thick and about 40 inches wide. The lap is 
rolled upon an iron bar into the form of a cylinder. In the process 
through the intermediate and finisher pickers, which are similar proc- 
esses to the one already described^ the cotton becomes cleaner and 
the lap more uniform in weight. The cotton, on leaving the finisher 
picker, is known as a card lap. 

The next process deals with the straightening of the cotton fibers, 
and for this purpose a carding machine is used. In this machine the 
cotton is slowly unwound from the lap and the fibers drawn on the 
teeth of a revolving cylinder and thrown from the cylinder against 
the teeth on a chain of narrow, revolving ba^s, so that the mass of 
fibers are brushed or carded. The cardea cotton is stripped from the 
main cylinder by a smaller one, which, in turn, is stripped of its 
product by a comb, and the cotton passes through rolls, after which 
it is coiled into cans. The loose, untwisted rope which is thus formed 
is called sliver. 

To make the cotton fibers straighter and more parallel, they are 
then passed through a draw frame. This machine consists of four 
pairs of rolls, each pair running at a different speed. A number of 
slivers, usually six, are fed between the rollers and drawn into finer 
slivers and then united into a single sliver and coiled into cans. . In 
order to make the fibers still more parallel, six slivers of first draw- 
ing are passed through second draw frames again to form one sliver. 
For fine yarns the process is again repeated. 

, The shver then passes to the slubber, where each end is carried 
between three sets of rolls, which draw it out and then wind it on 
bobbins, where it is given a slight twist. This product is known as 
roving or roping. Similar processes on machines known as interme- 
diates and fine frames make the roving still more attenuated and 
give it more twist. For fine yarns four roving processes are used. 

Tariff provisions. — These manufactures of cotton, intermediate 
forms Detween raw cotton and cotton yarn, are made dutiable at 
the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem; this is a reduction from the 
former act, under which they paid 45 per cent. Either of these rates, 
though prohibitory of imports, is really nominal, since it is not com- 
mercially practicable to import these goods in large quantities. 

Imports of cotton card laps, roping, etc— The imports of cotton card 
laps, roping, sliver, or roving, are negligible. They are shown in 
Table 12. 

Table 12. — Imparts of cotton card laps, sliver, roving, or roping, entered for consumption 

into the United States. 



Year. 



Rates of duty. 



Value. 



Duty. 



Equivalent 
ad valorem. 



1909. 
1910.. 
1911.. 



45 per cent. 
35 per cent. 
do 



$328.00 

1,180.00 

824.00 



$147.00 
413.00 
113.40 



45 per cent. 

35 per cent. 

Do 
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Paragraph 313 (in part).— COTTON YABN. 

313. Cotton thread and carded yarn, warps or warp yarn, in singles, whether on 
beams or in bundles, skeins, or cops, or in any other form, except spool thread of cot- 
ton, crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons, hereinafter provided for, not colored, 
bleached, dyed, or advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or twisting 
two or more single yarns together, two and one-half cents per pound on all numbers 
up to and including number fifteen, one-sixth of a cent per number per pound on all 
numbers exceeding number fifteen and up to and inducting number thirty, and one- 
fifth of a cent per number per pound on all numbers exceeding number thirty: Pro- 
vided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a leas rate of duty than fifteen per centum 
ad valorem; colored, bleached, dyed, combed, or advanced beyond the condition of 
singles by Grouping or twisting two or more single yarns together, whether on beams, 
or in bundles; skeins, or cops, or in any other form, except spool thread of cotton, 
crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons, hereinafter provided for, six cents per 
pound on all numbers up to and including number twenty-four, and on all numbers 
exceeding number twenty-four and up to number eighty, one-fourth of one cent per 
number per pound; on number eighty and up to number two hundred, three- tenths 
of one cent per number per pound; on number two hundred and above, sixty cents 
per pound, and one-tenth of one centper number per pound additional for every num- 
ber in excess of number two hundred ; cable-laid yarns or threads, made by grouping 
or twisting two or more grouped or twisted yarns or threads together, not colored, 
bleached, or dyed, four-tenths of one cent per number per pound; colored, bleached, 
or dyed, nine-twentieths of one cent per number per pound: Provided further, That 
said threads and yarns, colored, bleached, dyed, combed, advanced beyond the con- 
dition of singles, and cable-laid yarns or threads, as hereinbefore provided, except 
those father than cable-laid threads and yarns) finer than number one hundred and 
forty snail notpay a less rate of duty than twenty per centum ad valorem: And pro- 
vided further, That all the foregoing threads and yarns as hereinbefore provided, wnes 
mercerized or subjected to any similar process, shall pay, in addition to the foregoing 
specific rates of duty, one-fortieth of one cent per number per pound. 

While paragraph 313 provides primarily for the various kinds of 
cotton yarn, it also has a provision for cotton card laps, roping, sliver, 
or roving, and another lor manufactured cotton waste, all of which 
has been discussed in the preceding pages. Only the part of the 
paragraph relating to yarns is printed above. 

Description of product. — The final process in making yarn is known 
as spinning. One of two processes may be used — ring or mule spin- 
ning. Ring spinning is a continuous process, in whicn the yarn is at 
the same time drawn out. twisted^ and wound on bobbins, while in 
mule spinning a length of roving is drawn out and twisted, the ma- 
chine ceasing to produce during the winding. Then another length 
is drawn out and the process repeated. The yarn produced by the 
spinning frames is of several kinds. Warp yarn is^ that which runs 
lengthwise of the cloth; filling varn runs crosswise* of the cloth and 
has less twist than warp varn; hosiery and underwear yarns are for 
the knitting industry and generally contain less twist than standard 
warp or filling yarn. 

Ail yarn is graded or arranged by count, or number, the lower num- 
bers being the coarser. The standard used in determining counts is 
the hank of 840 yards. The number assigned any yarn is the number 
of hanks to the pound. Thus, a pound of No. 1 yarn contains 840 
yards, while a pound of No. 5 contains five hanks of 840 yards each, 
or A200 yards. 

When two yarns of the same number are twisted together they are 
known as 2-ply yarn, the operation being performed by a machine 
called a twister. The operation of twisting two or more ply yarns 
together is known as cable twist, a twist riven in the opposite direc- 
tion from the ply twist, thus permitting trie yarns to be twisted closer 
together. This product is known as cable yarns. 
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The processes of bleaching, dyeing, printing, and mercerizing are 
described on pages 57-62. 

Tariff classification and rates of duty.— This paragraph levies duty 
upon yarns according to number or count, condition of finish (i. e. 
whether grey, bleached, or colored), and according to whether the 
yarn is single, ply, or cable twisted. 

Single grey yarns. — The provision as to single grey yarn reads as 
follows: 

Cotton thread and carded yarn, warps or warp yarn, in singles, whether on beams 
or in bundles, skeins, or cops, or in any other form, except spool thread of cotton, 
crochet, darning, ana embroidery cottons, hereinafter provided for, not colored, 
bleached, dyed, or advanced beyond condition of singles by grouping or twisting 
two or more single yarns together, two and one-half cents per pound on all numbers 
up to and including number fifteen, one-sixth of a cent per number per pound on all 
numbers exceeding number fifteen and up to and including number thirty, and one- 
fifth of a cent per number per pound on all numbers exceeding number thirty: Pro- 
vided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a less rate of duty than fifteen per centum 
ad valorem. 

Briefly summed up, the law provides for a flat rate of 2£ cents 
per pound on all numbers up to and including No. 15. On yarns 
numbering 16 to 30, inclusive, the rate is one-sixth of a cent per 
number per pound, and on all numbers above No. 30, one-fifth of a 
cent per number per pound. This is a reduction of the rates of the 
act of 1897, under which the rates on the above groups were, respec- 
tively, 3 cents, one-fifth of a cent per number, and one-fourth of a' 
cent per number per pound. This reduction, however, is offset in 
most cases by the fact that the act of 1909 provides that none of 
these yarns shall pay a less rate of duty than fifteen per centum 
ad valorem." Most of the single grey yarns imported — about 75 per 
cent — are of such a value that they would pay the minimum rate of 
15 per cent. A glance at Table 15, page 40, shows this to be the 
case, and that the 15 per cent rate is applicable to yarns of the 
highest grades, while tne equivalent ad valorem rates on the lower 
grades ranged from 12.7 per cent to 27.13 per cent. 

Additional duty for mercerization. — A new provision in the present 
act is to the effect that if the yarns are "mercerized, or subjected to 
any similar process," they "shall pay, in addition to the foregoing 
specific rates of duty, one-fortieth of one cent per number per pound. 
(See Table 13, p. 37.) This provision results in the gradual increase in 
the additional rate on mercerization as the yarn increases in fineness, 
until it gets beyond all proportion to the cost of mercerization. On 
No. 40 yarn the difference between the mercerized and grey is 1 cent 
a pound; on No. 100 it is 2\ cents per pound; on No. 200 it is 5 
cents per pound. The total importation of grey mercerized yarns 
in 1911 was valued at $815. The question of tne relation of the duty 
to cost of mercerization is discussed in detail in the chapter on cost 

ly yarns, and colored, bleached, or dyed, 
vision for these yarns is as follows: 

I, combed, or advanced beyond the condition of 
or more single yarns together, whether on beams 
n any other form, except spool thread of cotton, 
ttons, hereinafter provided for, six cents per pound 
number twenty-four, and on all numbers exceed- 
lumber eighty, one-fourth of one cent per number 
; up to number two hundred, three-tenths of one 
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cent per number per pound; on number two hundred and above, sixty cents per 
pound, and one-tenth of one cent per number per pound additional for every number 
in excess of number two hundred: Provided further \ That said threads and yarns, 
colored, bleached, dyed, combed, advanced beyond the condition of singles, and 
cable-laid yarns or threads, as hereinbefore provided, except those (other than cable- 
laid threads and yarns) finer than number one hundred and forty shall not pay a less 
rate of duty than twenty per centum ad valorem: And provided further. That all the 
foregoing threads and yarns as hereinbefore provided, when mercerized or subjected 
to any similar process, shall pay, in addition to the foregoing specific rates of duty, 
one-fortieth of one cent per number per pound. 

This provision covers grey yarns if combed, grey ply yarns — that is, 
two or more single yarns grouped or twisted together — and colored, 
bleached, or dyed yarns whether single or plied. 

The rates are as follows: Six cents per pound on all numbers up to 
and including No. 24; one-fourth of a cent per number per pound on 
Nos. 25 to 79, inclusive; three-tenths of a cent per number per pound 
on Nos. 80 to 200, inclusive, which is just equivalent to 60 cents per 
pound on No. 200 yarn; 60 cents per pound plus one-tenth of a cent per 
number per pound for each number over 200. Under the act of 1897 
the duty was 6 cents on the numbers, inclusive of No. 20 ; one-fourth 
of a cent per number on Nos. 21 to 79, and three-tenths of a cent on 
No. 80 and above. Besides, the act of 1909 provides a minimum rate 
of 20 per cent on yarns not finer than 140. The effect of this scheme 
of levying duties on yarn is to provide an increment of one-fourth of a 
cent per pound for each number of yarn between 25 and 79 ; a slightly 
greater increment, namely, three-tenths of a cent per number per 
pound for yarns from 80 to 200, and only one-third the above incre- 
ment, namely, one-tenth of a cent per number per pound on yarns 
finer than 200. The latter represents a reduction from the rate under 
the act of 1897, which provided for an increment of three-tenths of a 
cent per number per pound on all yarns above 80. Yarns exceeding 
No. 200 in fineness are not manufactured in this country, and the old 
duty without protecting any domestic industry served to increase the 
price of these yarns to manufacturers using them in this country. The 
effect of the provision that the minimum rate of 20 per cent ad valorem 
shall apply on yarns not finer than 140 is the levying of specific rates 
on finer yarns which in some cases are equivalent to less than 20 per 
cent. 

As will be seen from Table 15, page 40, the duties on colored, 
bleached, and combed yarns, both grey and single, ranged from 20 

}>er cent to 39.15 per cent, a range oi nearly 100 per cent, the average 
or the group being 30.6 per cent. The very highest grades of jrarn 
in this group paid the lowest rate, 20 per cent; the next to the high- 
est paid the next lowest rate, 20.32 per cent; while on the remaimng 
grades the duties increased with the value of the yarn, except the yarns 
from 81 to 120, which paid a somewhat higher rate, 39.15 per cent, as 
against 37.83 per cent on the next higher grade of 121 to 200. 

The relation between the increase in cost of spinning yarn as it 
advances in fineness and the corresponding increase of duty as pro- 
vided in the tariff act will be discussed under cost of production. 

Additional duty for mercerization. — As in the case of grey single 
yarns, all of the above yarns are subject to an additional duty of one- 
fortieth of a cent per number per pound if they are mercerized, and 
what has been said of the duty on unbleached mercerized yarns like- 
wise applies here. 
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Table 13 shows the specific duties on all yarns, other than cable- 
laid, in detail. 

Table 13. — Specific duties on all yarns other than cable-laid. 
[Duty in cents per pound. | 



No. 35. 
No. 40 
No. 50. 
No. 60. 
No. 70. 
No. 75. 



7 


7i 


, 8 * 


n 


8 





10 


ii 


10 


8) 


12* 


81 


12 


15 


14 
15 


3 


17 i 

18| 


a 



| No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 



76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
90. 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
160 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
201 
202. 
203 
204 
206 
210, 
220. 
230 
240 
250, 
2frf). 
270. 
280. 
290. 
300. 



15J 

15| 
1 ? 

>"i 
it; 

IS 
20 
22 
24 
26 
2* 
30 
32 
34 
36 
3S 
40 
4i»t 

*•* 

4M? 

<»i 
41 
42 
44 
46 
4S 
fO 
52 
64 
50 
58 
60 



17* 


19 


w« 


19* 


17U 


19J 


l"tt 


lit 


18 


24 


201 


27 


22$ 


30 


24} 


33 


27 


36 


291 
31? 


39 


42 


3:i| 


45 


36 


48 


311 


51 


40j 


54 


«! 


57 


45 


60 


*"A 


60^ 


4-V« 


60* 


4At 


8? 


60* 


47 l 


61 


4oJ 


62 


Mf 


63 


54 


64 


561 


65 


58} 


66 


60) 


67 


63 


68 


6.54 
67$ 


69 


70 



20,*, 

21/« 

21,-, 

2UJ 

26 

29! 

32i 

35' 

39 

42 

45 

48; 

52 

55 

581 

61} 

65 

67,1 

651 

65} 

65 J 

6/i 

60 

6; 

6*1 
70 



6*4 
67* 



75 



Cable-laid yarns. — The provision relating to cable-laid yarns is as 
follows: 

Cable-laid yarns or threads, made by grouping or twisting two or more grouped or 
twisted yarns or threads together, not colored, bleached, or dyed, four-tenths of one 
cent per number per pound; colored, bleached, or dyed, nine-twentieths of one cent 
per number per pound. 

This is a new provision in the act of 1909 ; prior thereto, cables-laid 
yarns were classed with other yarns " advanced beyond the condition 

< * isting two or more single yarns together." 
' e four-tenths of a cent per number per 
] iched, or dyed," and nine-twentieths of a 

< if "colored, bleached, or dyed," with the 

>ay a less rate of duty than 20 per cent ad 
subjected to the additional rate of one- 
Lber per pound if mercerized. Table 14 
ents per pound on a few representative 
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Table 14. — Actual rate in cents per pound on a few represenlutue numbers of cable-laid 

yarns. 



Unbleached and un- 
colored. 



Not mer- 
cerized. 



Mercer- 
ized. 



Bleached, colored or 
dyed. 



Not mer- 
cerized. 



Mercer- 
ized. 



No. 20. 
No. 30. 
No. 100 
No. 130 
No. 140 
No. 160 



Cent*. 



Cents. 



Cents. 
9 

13* 
45 
58* 
63 
72 



Cents. 



47 
61 
66$ 
76 



As shown in Table 15, page 40, the average ad valorem duty on grey 
cable-laid yarns in 1911 was 36.53 per cent, while that on colored and 
bleached cable-laid yams was 20.54 per cent, which shows lack of 

¥ roper adjustment in the specific rates on the two lands of yarn, 
'he ad valorem equivalents range from 23.95 per cent to 36.84 per 
cent on the grey, as a rule rising with the increase in value of the yarn, 
and from 20 per cent to 41.51 per cent on the colored and bleached, 
which likewise increase with the fineness of yarn except for the 20 
per cent duty on the -highest grade, which is the lowest rate in the 
group. 

Further lack of adjustment is shown by an application of the rates 
of duty on cable-laid yarns to a case such as the following: A yarn 
composed of two strands of 100/2 will pay the same duty as one com- 

{>osed of six strands of 100/6 (grey, 40 cents per pound). In the 
ormer there will be 21,000 yards of the cable-laid yarn per pound and 
in the latter there will be 2,333 yards per pound. 

Tariff controversies. — Several tariff controversies arose over the 
interpretation of the provisions relating to cotton yarn under the 
Dingley law in which, as already indicated, the scheme of assessing 
duties was very similar to that m the present law. Thus in levying 
duty upon yarns further advanced than in the grey, the Government 
and the importers did not agree as to whether the number in the grey 
should be taken or the number of the yarn in the condition as imported. 
It was finally decided in the case of Downing v. The United States (100 
Fed. Rep., 885) that cotton yarn is dutiable according to the trade 
number in the grey on the landed weight. (See also T. D. 20556; 
21624; 23283.) 

To make this clear, it should be understood that the merchandise 
in controversy (T. D. 20556 — G. A. 4334) consisted of cotton yarns 
dyed, glazed, and finished, but not advanced beyond the condition of 
singles. The processes of dyeing, glazing, and finishing increased 
both the weight and the thictness of the yarn beyond what they were 
in the grey. Testimony was introduced on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, snowing that it had been the uniform trade custom for years to 
deal in these yarns on the basis of the original numbers in the grey, 
and on September 8, 1897, Treasury Circular 144 (T. D. 18337), the 
Treasury Department prescribed a rule for the ascertainment of the 
number of tne various vegetable fiber yarns in harmony with this 
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practice. 1 The General Appraisers decided that the Government was 
correct in following the trade custom of considering these yarns with 
reference to their numbers in the grey. This view of the Board of 
General Appraisers was sustained by tne circuit court (109 Fed. Rep., 
885) and also by the circuit court of appeals of the second circuit. 
(Suit 2890, unpublished.) The importers had also contended that 
duty should be assessed upon the weight in the grey, but this con- 
tention was also overruled, it being held that the dutiable weight is 
generally the landed weight. This nas for a long time been the prac- 
tice and has been sustained by numerous court decisions up to the 
Supreme Court (145 U. S., 247). 2 Under the decision there are, there- 
fore, two weight determinations; one to ascertain the number of the 
yarn which is on the gray basis and the other to ascertain the weight 
of the yarn in assessing the duty on weight, which is on the finished 
basis. In each case the basis is taken which will result in the assess- 
ment of a higher duty. The result of this mode of assessment is to 
increase the margin between the duties on the dyed and grey yarns 
beyond the extent provided in the tariff, as shown in Table 15, page 
40, to the extent or the difference in weight of yarn in the two con- 
ditions. 

The following computation shows in concrete form the effect of 
the method of assessing duty on the dyed yarn discussed above. 
Taking, for example, a number 120 two-ply yarn dyed logwood black; 
let us assume that the number in the grey had been 126 and that the 
weight was increased in dyeing 5 per cent. 8 The duty on a dyed num- 
ber 120 yarn (not mercerized) is 26 cents per pound, on a number 126 
yarn the duty is 37$ cents per pound. As we have assumed a 5 per 
cent increase in weight, a pound of the dyed yarn must have weighed 
| ? pound in the grey. Tne rate of duty on a grey two-ply yarn is, 
as we have seen, the same as on a dyed two-ply of the same number. 
The duty paid under the present practice is therefore 37$ cents per 
pound; if the duty were assessed according to the grey number it 
would amount to 36 cents a pound, a difference of 1$ cents per pound. 
The duty is therefore 5 per cent higher. If duty were assessed on the 
grey weight, as contended by the importers in the cases referred to, 

i For cotton the method was as follows: 

Take a certain number of yards; multiply the number of yards by the number of cords or strands; mul- 
tiply this product by 8| and divide the resulting product by the weight of the yarn or thread in grains to 
give the number or lea. * * * Should a yarn or thread be sized or starched, first remove the sizing or 
starch by immersion in hot water and ascertain the weight after the yarn or thread is thoroughly dried. 
* Cotton yarn being usually packed in bales containing a large number of bundles each separately wrapped 

reight of the yarn can not readily be ascertained, it will be 
lined in the customhouses. On December 9, 1902. to secure 
snt decided to adopt the practice prevailing at the port of 

sighed on the wharf, but representative packages or bales 
ag officer, the goods not being of the kind that are usually 
rorld. In arriving at the net or actual duty of the weight 
10 pounds grey," the end of the bale is opened and one or 
er covering, the actual weight of the bundle is ascertained, 
bundles in the bale, the result being the total net weight, 
of bundles contained in the bale, or in case of yarn other- 
move the outer coverings, the following tare is deducted 
ound the same being of two thicknesses: 

Pounds 

12J 

13* 

15 

18J 

2 

1 

[anufacturer, July 15, 1911. 
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according to the dyed number, the duty would be |f pound at 36 
cents per pound, which equals 34f cents per pound. 

Taking for another example a number 50 single yarn, also dyed log- 
wood black; we assume that the grey number had been 53. It has 
been found that yarn of this kind increases as much as 7 per cent in 
weight. The duty on a number 50 dyed single yarn is 12£ cents per 

Eound, on a number 53 it is 13} cents, so the difference in duty would 
e f cent per pound, or 6 per cent. 1 If the yarn is glazed, the differ- 
ence in weight would of course be greater to the extent of the weight 
of the sizing. 

Imports of yarn in 1911. — Table 15 shows the imports of yarn for 
consumption for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, grouped accord- 
ing to tariff classification into single yarns, ply yarns, cable-laid yarns, 
and mercerized yarns. 

Table 15.— Imports of yarn for consumption in the United Suites for the fiscal year 1911. 



Item. 



Cotton thread and carded yarn, 
warps and warp yarn, etc., not 
colored, bleached, dyed elc. (sin- 
gles): 

Nos. up to and including 15 

Nos. 16 to 30 



Nos. 31 to 40... 
Nos. 41 to 80... 
Nos. 100 to 120. 



Others on which the specific duty 
does not amount to 15 per cout. 



Total grey single. 
Colored, bleached, dye 
yarn (single or plyed): 



Colored, bleached, dyed combed 



Nos. up to and including 24.. 
Nos. 25 to 40 



Nos. 41 to 80... 
Nos. 81 to 120.. 
Nos. 121 to 200.. 
Nos. 211 to 260. 



Other (except finer than No. 140) 
on which the specific duty does 
not amount to 20 per cent. 

Total colored and bleached 
single and ply yarn. 
Cable-laid yarns or threads, not col- 
ored, bleached, dyed, etc.: 
Nos. 21 to 40 



Nos. 41 to 80..., 
Nos. 81 to 120... 
Nos. 121 to 190. 



Statutory 
rate of duty. 



2Jc. per lb., 
2.67 c. to 5 c. 

per lb. 
6| c. to 8 c. 

per lb. 
8*c. tol6o. 

per lb. 
20* c. to 24o. 

per lb. 
15 percent.. 



6c. per lb... 
6J c. to 10 c. 

per lb. 
10} c. to 24 c. 

per lb. 
24ft c. to 36c. 

per lb. 
36ft c. to 60c. 

per lb. 
61ft c. to 66c. 

per lb. 
20 percent.. 



8ftc.tol6c. 

per lb. 
16ft c. to 32 c. 

per lb. 
32ft c. to 48c. 

per lb. 
48ft c. to 76c. 

per lb. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



955.00 
000.00 

529.00 

231.06 

592.00 

566.69 



64,873.78 



267, 
525, 

256, 

592, 

262, 

1, 

799, 



712.00 
839.50 

942.86 

522.54 

898.01 

555.00 

239.38 



5,706,709.29 



970.00 
814.00 
992.88 
992.00 



Value. 



$188.00 
976.00 

3,432.00 

776.00 

517.00 

21,113.00 



27,002.00 

76,274.00 
208,457.00 

1,719,470.00 

494,941.00 

304,150.00 

4,961.00 

437,018.95 



Duty. 



$23.88 
150.00 

758.13 

180.81 

140.28 

3,166.95 



Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem. 



4,420.06 

16,062.72 
48,047.92 

531,526.12 

193,781.90 

115,067.95 

1,008.00 

87,403.78 



3,245,271.95 

525.00 
2,420.00 
18,688.00 
39,616.00 



992,898.39 

125.75 

812.89 

6,885.16 

14,550.86 



Total grey cable-laid yarn 45,768.88 61,249.00 1 22,374.66 

1 For decisions on certain fancy and coated yarns, see note 226 to Table 111, Appendix C, p. 



12.70 
15.37 

22.12 

23.30 

27.13 

15.00 



16.39 

20.99 
23.05 

30.91 

39.15 

37.83 

20.32 

20.00 



30.60 



23.95 



36.84 
36.73 



36.53 
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Table 15. — Imports of yarn/or consumption in the United States for the fiscal year 1911— 

Continued. 



Item. 


Statutory 
rate of duty. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


Duty. 

8235.19 

1(3.02 

112.50 

6,311.00 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 


Colored, bleached, or dyed: 

Nos. 21 to 40 


9^,0. to 18c. 

per lb. 
18^0. to 27c. 

per lb. 
401 Jc. to 45 c. 

per lb. 
20 percent.. 


1,642.00 

668.00 

260.00 

64,379.42 


$833.00 

664.00 

271.00 

31.666.00 


28.29 


Nos. 41 to 60 


29.01 


Nos. 91 to 100 


41.51 


Others on which the specific duty 
does not amount to 20 percent. 


20.00 


Total colored, etc., cable-laid . . 


56,829.42 
596.00 

104,064.87 

913,837.83 

234,023.26 

5,752.57 


33.223.00 
815.00 

41,100.00 

567,629.00 

223.176.00 

8,388.00 


6,822.81 
187.43 

10.903.59 

163.891.61 

81,385.73 

2.820.50 


20.54 


Mercerized or subjected to any simi- 
lar process, not colored, bleached, 
or dyed (single). Nos. 131 to 140. 

Colored, bleached, dyed, or combed 
(singles or plyed): 
Nos. up to and including 40 

Nos. 41 to 80 


29U o. to 

I ioper 

6AC.tOllC. 

per lb. 
life, to 26c. 

por lb. 
2f:}&c.to39c. 

per lb. 
39iJ}c.to61f 

c. per lb. 


23.00 

26.53 
28.87 


Nos. 81 to 120 


30.47 


Nos. 121 to 190 


33.63 






Total mercerized 


1,268.273.62 841.108.00 


269.188.86 ! 30.82 








Grand total, cotton yarn 


7,132.464.80 1 4,207,853.95 


1,285,704.77 


30.55 



Following again the tari.T classification, the single yams are divided 
into unbleached and those which have been bleached or colored in any 
manner. As ply yarns, whether unbleached, bleached, or colored, 
are subject to the same rates of duty as single colored yarns, all of 
these are combined in one amount in the imports returns of the 
Bureau of Statistics. The cable yarns fall into two divisions — those 
which are colored, bleached, or dyed and those which are not. For 
the mercerized yarns the arrangement is the same as that followed in 
the first and second groups. 

For convenience of presentation each of these groups has been still 
further subdivided, according to numbers following the grouping in 
the tariff in the lower numbers and in somewhat greater detail in the 
higher numbers. 

Of a total yarn importation valued at more than four million dol- 
lars ($4,207,853.95), $3,245,271.95, or more than three-fourths, were 
single or plyed yarns which have been colored, bleached, dyed, or 
combed, Yarns of fine grade, ranging in number from 41 to 80, were 
imported to the value of $1,719,470, making up more than one-half of 
f " " " " those ranging irom 81 to 260, embracing 

1 the greater part of the remainder. 

3 second in value of yarn imports, form- 
i the total yarn imports ; and of a total of 

I r ere in the grey, the rest being bleached, 

strns in numbers from 41 to 80 formed 

value of this group. 

le yarns was only a little over 2 per cent 

< yarn, namely, $94,472. i.ore than two- 
i ed of yarns in the grey, and over 95 per 

< n number 80. 
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Single grey yams formed but little more than one-half of 1 per cent 
of the total imports of yarn, being valued at $26,962. Nearly four- 
fifths of this consisted of yarns of higher grade, on which the specific 
duty would not amount to 15 per cent of their foreign value and which 
therefore paid an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. 

Imports of yarn for specified years. — The imports of cotton yarn into 
the United States for 1900, 1909, 1910, and 1911 are shown in Table 16: 

Table 16. — Imports of cotton yarn for consumption in the United States. 



Year. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


Revenue 
derived. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent 

of duty 
(percent). 


1900 


4,674,180 
6,800,900 
8,809,110 
7,132,454 


91,945,361 
3,246,035 
4,289,058 
4,207,814 


1667,292 
1,056,218 
1,380,389 
1,285,705 


34.3 


1909 


32.54 


1910 


32.18 


1911 


30.56 







The value of the imports of cotton yarn into the United States in 
1910 and 1911 is more than double the value of that imported in 1900, 
but the increase is not so marked in quantity. The reason for the 
greater rate of increase in value as compared with the weight of the 
imported yarn may be explained in part by the tendency to confine 
our purchases from abroad to finer grades of yarn, as the home mills 
extend their production to the higher grades. It may also be noted 
that the market price of all yarns has increased during this period. 

Imports of yarn by countries. — It is interesting to note the countries 
from which we get most of our imported yarn. Table 17 shows our 
imports of yarn by countries for 1900, 1909, 1910, and 1911. 

Table 17. — Imports of yarn into the United States, by countries, entered for immediate 
consumption and for warehouse. 





1900 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Country. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Value. 


United Kingdom.. 
Oftnriftny 


4,569,581 

550,069 

103.269 

45,915 

3,657 


$1,837,696 

199,805 

42,020 

18,351 

1,086 


5,617,301 
916,482 

86,720 
285,854 

19,938 


$2,746,870 

383,421 

35,998 

127,841 

12,342 


7,155,379 

1,006,918 

265,978 

447,519 

4,122 


$3,602,622 

415,058 

98,625 

199,828 

1,655 


5,809,888 
819,890 

36,755 
384,454 

70,153 


$3,572,804 
367,526 


"Franro.T.. , 


19,173 


Switzerland 

All others 


230,002 
28,709 






Total 


5,272,491 


2,098,958 


6,926,295 


3,308,172 


8,879,916 


4,317,788 


7,121,140 


4,218,214 



The same general tendencies of increase in value of yarn imports 
at a greater rate than in quantity is shown by Table 17. 

Of the total yarn imported by the United States from 1900 to 1911, 
nearly seven-eighths nas been received from the United Kingdom. 
During this period the value of English yarn imported has almost 
doubled,, while the increase in quantity has been only about one-fourth 
that rate. Imports of German yarn, though second to those of the 
United Kingdom, form but 11 per cent in quantity of our total im- 
ports and less than 9 per cent in value, indicating that the yarns 
imported from that country are of a coarser grade than those from 
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England. The increase for the decade shows that German exports 
have practically doubled. Switzerland takes her place next to Ger- 
many in the list of countries exporting yarn to the United States. 
Our imports of yarn from that country have increased more than 
twelvefold during the decade or at a greater rate than from any other 
country. This exceptional record is due to the fact that Switzerland 
sends us mostly embroidery yarns used in this country by an increas- 
ing number of embroidery concerns recently established in this 
country. 

The imports from France are very small and have fallen behind 
those from Switzerland. 

Exports of yarn. — The exports of cotton yarn from the United States 
are presented in Table 18. 

Table 18.— Exports of cottony iarn from the United States. 



Country. 


1904 


1905 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Argentina 


$16,364 

120,388 

26,028 

2,180 

7,326 


$133,308 

116,288 

46,139 

6,427 

8,075 


$247,806 
118,608 
59,964 
51,904 
72,780 


194,619 
101,689 
23,394 
133,608 
110,094 


$96,718 


Canada 


163,826 


Newfounr1l*nd and Labrador, 


13,276 


Hongkong 


210,090 


All other 


122,647 




Total 


172,286 


310,237 


551,062 


463,404 


606,557 





Table 18 does not give the exports of yarn from the United States 

Erior to 1904. Before that time thev were not reported separately 
y the Bureau of Statistics. It will be seen from the table that this 
branch of our export trade, though at the beginning of its develop- 
ment, promises a rapid growth, having increased three and one-half 
times miring the eight-year period — from $172,286 in 1904 to $606,557 
in 1911. 

Our chief customer for cotton yarns seems to be Hongkong, which 
took over one third of our total yarn exports in 1911. The other 
two important customers in the order of their importance are Canada 
and Argentina, neither of which, however, show the same uninter- 
rupted and rapid growth that is noticeable in the case of our exports 
to Hongkong. 

Imports and production of yarn compared. — The imports and pro- 
duction of cotton yarn for the United States are compared in Table 
19. See also Chart 1, p. 44. 

Table 19. — Imports and production of yarn for tHc fiscal years 1900 and 1910. 





1899-1900 
(pounds). 


Per cent im- 
ports form of 
production. 


1909-1910 
(pounds). 


Per cent im- 
ports form of 
production. 


Total imports - 


4,674,180 

590,557 

1,453,089 

2.630,534 

1,467,565,971 

850,203,953 

540, 166, 147 

77,195,871 


0.3 
.07 
.26 

3.41 


1 8, 809, 174 

1,0C9 

2,068,736 

6,711,114 

2,037,653,722 

1,014,069,688 

866,328,605 

157,255,420 


4 


No. 20 and under (coarse) 


.0001 


Nos. 21 to 40 (medium) 


.239 


No. 41 and over (fine).' 


4.267 


Production 




No. 20 and under (coarse) 






Nos. 21 to 40 (medium) 






No. 41 and over (fine) 













i Includes, in addition to the yarns in the three groups given below, also 19,472 pounds on which an 
ad valorem rate of 15 per cent is levied and 8,783 pounds on which an ad valorem rate of 20 per cent is 
levied. 
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In a comparison between pounds of yarn produced in the United 
States and pounds of yarn imported for consumption in the decade 
1899-1900 and 1909-1910, as shown in Table 19, it will be seen that 
the imports form but a small proportion of the yarn produced. In 
1900 the proportion was three-tenths of 1 per cent; m 1910 it had 
increased to but four-tenths of 1 per cent. During the period the 
production of yarn increased more than half a billion pounds. The 
imports, on the other hand, increased over four million one hundred 
thousand pounds (4,134,994). It is impossible to compare the value 
of the yarn produced with that imported, for the reason that much 
of the yarn spun goes immediately into cloth and no value is reported 
for it in census returns. 

A comparison of the production and importation of yarns by grade 
shows that but a negligible fraction of 1 per cent of the coarser yarns 
(up to No. 20) were imported in 1910, as against seven-hundredths 
of 1 per cent in 1900. Of yarns from Nos. 21 to 40, the imports 
formed less than one-fourth of 1 per cent of the domestic production 
in 1910 and a slightly larger proportion in 1900. The yarns No. 41 
and over, which mclude the finer yarns, form the largest part of the 
imports and show a greater rate oi increase; but even these form but 
a slight proportion of our domestic production, viz, less than 3J 
per cent m 1900 and a little over 4J per cent in 1910. 

Production of yarn by States. — The number of pounds of cotton yarn 
produced in the United States in 1899 and 1909, according to the 
grouping of yarn numbers, is shown in Table 20 by States. 

Table 20. — Production of yarn, classified according to fineness, by States, 1909 and 1899. 

[Expressed in pounds.] 





Total. 


No. 20 and under (coarse). 


State. 


1909 


1809 


1909 


1899 


United States 


2,037,653,722 


1,467,565,971 


1,014,069,688 


850,203,953 


Alabama 


"11,123 
11,048 
tt,195 
ri,116 
}6,515 
17,631 
57,722 
19,126 
23,228 
T8,372 
59,975 
38,395 
»,324 
34,753 
56, 781 
)6,528 
37,472 
LI, 310 
^,419 
39,021 
27,615 
58,053 


62 

03 
71 
72 
44 
95 
87 
23 
58 
25 
43 
47 
30 
39 
90 
60 
40 
67 
26 
83 
33 
73 


23 
76 
64 
55 
76 
31 
96 
80 
51 
16 
03 
07 
94 
89 
79 
74 
B8 
02 
29 


< 


f.onnfintirtUt, 


] 


Georgia t 


K 


Indiana TT 




Kentucky 




T/Ouisiana > „ „ . 




Maine. 


i 


Maryland * 




Massachusetts 


ie 


Mississippi 




New TTft"ip.qhir« 




New Jersey « 




New York 


j 


North Carolina 


s 


Pftnnsyl vania „ . , 


2 


Rhode' Island 




South Carolina 


13 


Tennessee 


1 


Texas 




Vermont 




Virginia 


22,89i,774 
5,300,261 


1 


All other States » 






- 
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Table 20 — Production of yarn, dasnfied according to fineneu, by States, 1909 and 

1899 — Continued. 





No. 21 to 40 (medium). 


No. 41 and 


over (fine). 


State. 


1909 


1899 


1909 


1899 


United States 


866,328,605 


540,166,147 


157,255,429 


77,195,871 






Alabama 


28,268,986 
20,407.387 
42, 102, 121 
6,140,061 
4,173,439 


6,541,039 
19,280,451 
8,691,307 


4,460,214 

16,052,785 

365,990 




Connecticut 


9,894,273 


Georgia 




Indiana 




Kentucky 


3,252,530 






T'Ouisiana * 






Main* 


45,282,841 

58,546 

283,053,920 

3,089,156 

51,389.977 

3,818,197 

28,391,604 

116,466,984 

3,745,849 

57,301,949 

143,722,335 

10,435,908 

2,576,490 

3,594,842 

10,035,841 

2,272,172 


23,608,965 

927,842 

235,617,217 


4,778,185 


2,864,273 


Maryland * 




Massachusetts 


65,319,057 


42,731,189 


Mississippi , , ,.,.,,.. 




N*w Hampshire 


29,667,374 
2,979,499 
16,443,639 
56,527,998 
6,754,139 
57,341,561 
63,026,753 


2,709,695 

3,616,291 

795,826 

16,454,680 

759,353 

25,097,305 

15,836,249 

50,000 




New Jersey 


3,884,804 


New York 


330,000 


North Carolina 


886,200 


Pennsylvania 


370,000 


Rhode' Island 


16,235,132 


South Carolina .• 




Tennessee 




Texas 






Vermont 


3,907,950 
1,662,363 
3,945,520 


764,179 




Virginia 




All other S tates * 


195,620 









> Includes Arkansas. 
* Includes Delaware. 

'Includes in 1909 Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, and Wisconsin; in 1899 California, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin. 

It will be noted that while the total production of yarn increased 
from almost 1,500,000,000 pounds in 1899 to more than 2,000,000,000 
in 1909, or nearly 39 per cent, the production of coarse yarns (No. 
20 and under) increased 19.2 per cent; that of medium numbers 
(21 to 40) 60 per cent, and of fine yarns (No. 41 and over) 103.7 
per cent, showing the unmistakable trend of the industry toward 
finer yarns. Another way of comparing the importance of the dif- 
ferent grades in our domestic production is to ascertain their relative 
importance at each period. In 1899 the coarse yarns constituted 
58 per cent of the total production, while in 1909 the proportion 
declined to 49 per cent; on the other hand the proportion of medium 
grade yarns increased from 37 per cent in 1899 to 42.5 per cent in 
1909, and of fine yarns from 5.2 per cent to 7.7 per cent during the 
same period. 

The fine yarn production in 1899 was practically confined to New 
England, and of the 77,000,000 pounds produced, approximately all 
but 5,500,000 were from New Kngland mills, Massachusetts alone 
spinning more than half of the total and Rhode Island more than 
one-fifth. In 1909 of a total output of more than 157,000,000 pounds 
< ' " ' produced more than two-fifths of the total, 

j r more than one-sixth, while North Caro- 

1 ti Carolina were next in order of importance. 

1 of fine yarns in the South, particularly in 

rolina, and Alabama, shows a tendency of 
r confine themselves to the spinning of tfye 

d cotton consumption. — Table 21 show\the 
i ipindles and the mill consumption of raw 
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cotton in the world. These facts are presented graphically in 
Chart 2. If the mill consumption for the United States were con- 
verted to 500-pound bales, the figure would be approximately 4 per 
cent less than it is in the table. 

Table 21. — World's active cotton spindles and mill consumption of raw cotton jor 1911} 



Country. 


Active spin- 
dles. 


Country. 

i 


Mill con- 
sumption 
(bales).* 


Total 


137,792.000 TotAl 


19.013,000 










United Kingdom 


64,523,000 

29,515,000 

10,480,000 

8,672,000 

7,300,000 

6,250,000 

4,564,000 

4,282,000 

2,180,000 

1,853,000 

1,481,000 

1,327,000 

1,000,000 

855,000 

831,000 

630,000 

528,000 

476,000 

431.000 

80.000 

74,000 

460,000 


United States 


4,695,000 


United States 


1 United Kingdom 


3,782.000 


Oermftny 


; Germany.. T 


1,685,000 


Russia .". 


British India 


1,650.000 


France 


Russia 


1,625,000 


British India 


1 Japan 


1,060,000 


Austria-Hungary 


, France 


960,000 


Italy .t!??!:.:.: :: 


j Italy 


790,000 


Japan _ . . r T T r T T . , 


' Austria-Hungary 


749.000 


Spain 


i Brazil 


370.000 


Switzerland 


! China 


350.000 


Belgium 


Spain 


315,000 


Brazil 


Belgium 


217,000 


Canada 


Mexico . . 


140,000 


China 


Canada , , , 


119,000 


Mexico 


Switzerland 


100,000 


Sweden 


Sweden 


95,000 


Portugal 


Netherlands 


79,000 


Netherlands 


Portugal 


65,000 


DftnmftrV 


Denmark „ 


21.000 


Norway 


Norway 


" 11.000 


All other countries 


All other countries 


125,000 









i Census Bulletin 113. Supply and Distribution of Cotton for the year ending Aug. 31, 1911, p. 22. 

•The quantities for the United States are given in running bales, except that round bales are counted 
as half bales and foreign cotton has been reduced to equivalent 500-pound bales. Linters are included. 
For other countries the quantities are given in equivalent 500-pound bales. 

The total world's spindleage is reported as 137,792,000, and of the 
total the United Kingdom had more than fifty-four and a half million, 
or less than two-fifths (39.4 per c«jnt) ; the United States over twenty- 
nine and a half million, or more than one-fifth (21.1 per cent), and 
Germany somewhat less than ten and a half million spindles, or 7.3 
per cent. The total number of spindles of these three countries 
taken collectively form more than two- thirds (67.8 per cent) of the 
world's spindles. Other countries of importance in number of active 
spindles are Russia, France, British India, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
ancWapan. 

The mill consumption of cotton in the world in 1911 amounted to 
over nineteen million bales (19,013,000) of 500 pounds each. In 
cotton consumption the mills of the United States exceed those of 
any other country of the world, including the United Kingdom, and 
in 1911 consumea over four and three-fifth million bales, or almost 
one-fourth of the total (24.6 per cent); the United Kingdom over 
three and three-fourth million bales, or approximately one^fifth 
(19.9 per cent) of the total, and Germany one and three-fifths million 
bales, or 8.9 per cent. In the order given, British India, Russia, 
Japan, France, and Italy were other large consumers of the staple. 
It is interesting to note that while the United Kingdom has more 
spindles than the United States, her mills consumed fewer bales of 
coffita, a fact ascribable in part at least to the spinning on the average 
of coarser yarns in the United States than in the United Kingdom. 
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World trade in yarn. — Table 22 shows the imports and exports of 
cotton yarn for the principal countries of the world. 

Table 22. — Imports and export* of cotton yarns by leading countries. 
[Calendar year unless otherwise specified.] 



Year. 



Country. 



1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910. . 
1910. . 
1910. . 

1910.. 

1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1909... 
1909... 
1909... 
1909... 
1910... 
1909... 
1910... 
1909... 
1909... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1909... 
1911... 
1910... 
1910... 



United States 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

France » 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Russia * 

British India • 

Japan 

China 

Chile 

Argentine Republic 

«**»« {&&:: 

Brazil 

Canada ' 

E*y.Pt 

Spain 

O ttoman Empire * 

Russia' 

Finland 

Roumania 

Greece 

Servia 

Bulgaria 

Sweden 

Norway* 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Tunis 

Algeria » 

Chile 

Venezuela * 

Australia 

South Africa 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



7,496,792 

8,412,695 

57,842,972 

7,874,831 



6,975,676 
14,949,613 
5,261,734 



Value. 



$4,035,839 
1,941,600 

23,930,662 
5,623,114 



32,529,977 

403,282 

304.330,533 

3,257,856 

'87 
>, J >83 

.83 
'68 
159 
165 
108 
S92 
80 
07 
118 
41 
105 
176 
«8 
199 
70 
22 



: I 



3,257,856 
'353,430 



3,638,985 

5,959,450 

1,927,817 

5,403,380 

10,178,538 

171,405 

39,897,627 

739,420 

1,916,829 

\ 1,092,923 

389,444 

1,082,194 

1,109,021 

24,423 

692,529 

4,836,889 

117,954 

3,895,331 

187,566 

839,091 

1,973,244 

464,668 

815,390 

16,076,303 

944,968 

134,666 

326,840 

739,420 

213,954 

66,131 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



191,629,100 
28,293,836 
8,912,316 



6,995,196 
10,182,827 
11,328,315 



191,125,494 
I 133,822,031 



67,516 

1,082,359 

769 

1,086,092 

160,499 

9,248 



4,160 

756,722 

2,740 

10,913,387 



Value. 



1574,809 

64,906,306 

7,873,754 

2,884,280 



2,763,668 
2,459,849 
2,514,405 
10,815 
29, 130, 162 
22,582,788 



12,788 

473,772 

261 

390,316 

67,679 

1,706 



1,332 

165,659 

509 

2,298,449 



175 



1 Includes thread. 

* Fiscal year ending Jan. 31. 
' Fiscal year ending Mar. 31. 

* Fiscal year ending June 30. 



• Year ending Mar. 13. 

• Includes cotton thread in both imports and exports. 
1 Includes thread other than cotton. 



Of the importing countries shown in Table 22, China was by far 
the most important, receiving more than 300,000,000 pounds of 
yarn, valued at almost $40,000,000. This import in value was second 
only to cotton cloth, which is the largest import of cotton manufactures 
for that country. This yarn was received principally from India 
and to a smaller extent from Japan. The large amount of yarn con- 
sumed in China is due principally to the great development there of 
the household industry, where, in large numbers of households, 
hand looms are still used. 

It is noteworthy that Germany, an important manufacturing 
country, is second only to China in yarn imports, taking more than 
$23,900,000 worth of yarn in 1910. A large part of this import was 
received from the United Kingdom. British India, with a yarn 
import in excess of $10,000,000, less than half that of Germany, was 
next in importance to that country. Other countries in the order 
of the value of their imports, were: Austria-Hungary, France, Russia, 
and the United States. 
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. In the export of cotton yarn the United Kingdom has a great 
predominance over all other nations, exporting in 1910 slightly less 
than $65,000,000 worth of yarn, a large part of the export going to 
India. Her exports were almost as large as those of all the other 
exporting countries combined. Second to the United Kingdom, but 
with an export less than half as large, is India. Japan was next in 
importance, with an export of more than $22,500,000, while German 
exports followed those of Japan, although little more than one-third 
of their value, amounting to more than $7,800,000. 

One of the reasons why the United States exports so little yarn, 
in spite of the fact that it has the second largest number of cotton 
spindles and uses up more cotton in its spindles than any country 
in the world, is that its spinning mills are to a much less extent de- 
voted to the production of yarn for the market than is the case in 
England and other countries. In the United States spinning and 
weaving mills are generally but different departments of the same 
establishment, the yarn being produced for the mill's own consump- 
tion in the weave room. In England, on the other hand, spinning 
mills as a rule produce yarn for the market, the weaving mill being 
a separate establishment. 

Paragraph 314.— SEWING THBEAD AND CBOCHET, DARNING, AND 
EMBBOEDEBY COTTON. 

314. Spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons, on spools, 
reels, or balls, containing on each spool, reel, or ball, not exceeding one hundred yards 
of thread, six cents r>er dozen; exceeding one hundred yards on each spool, reel, or 
ball, for every additional hundred yards or fractional part thereof in excess of one 
hundred, six cents per dozen spools, reels, or balls; if in skeins, cones, or tubes, contain- 
ing less than six hundred yards each, one-half of one cent for each one hundred yards 
or fractional part thereof: Provided, That in no case shall the duty be assessed upon a 
has number of yards than is marked on the spools, reels, cones, tubes, skeins, or balls: 
And provided farther, That none of the foregoing shall pay a less rate of duty than 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Description 
as it is commo 

hard-twisted yarns, either single or two-ply, the single being known as 
three-cord thread, the two-ply as six-cord thread. With the coming 
of the sewing machine the six-cord thread became very generally 
used. Thread numbering was originally the same as in yarn number- 
ing where the number designated meant the number of 840 yard 
hanks contained in the pound. 

When thread manufacturing was started on a commercial scale the 
medium numbers were naturaHy the ones first put on the market and 
three strands of yarn were put together to make one strand of thread, 
the thread being called by the same number as the yarn. For 
example, 40/3 (No. 40 3-ply yarn) goes into a 40's thread and a 50/3 
into a 50, etc. Then as one manufacturer after another began to 
make coarser and finer threads, the yarn number ceased to be in 
strict proportion to the numbering of the thread. For example, he 
might make a 24/3 yarn into a number 24 thread and might also 
number the same thread 20's, then make a 22/3 yarn and number 
it 16's, also a 12, and might make a 17/3 yarn into a 10 and into an 
8 thread. On the other hand, while a 60/3 went into a 60's thread 
he might make a 67/3 into a 70, a 75/3 into an 80, and finally when 
he reached the very fine numbers might even go so far as to make 
100/3 into a number 150's thread. The manufacturers are making 
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an effort to systematize this, but the old customs are but slowly giv- 
ingway to new systems. 

When making threads of yarn of 2, 4, and 6 strands, the idea in the 
beginning was to number the thread to correspond with a 3-cable 
thread of the same size. For example, a 20's 2 ply was the same size 
as a 30/3 and would be used for the same ticket number of thread as 
would apply to 30/3. A 40/4 and a 60/6 would also be used for the 
same ticket numbers, which in this case would be a true ticket num- 
ber 30's. Some of the yarn counts do not work out exactly, but 
are called by the nearest even count. For example, they make 
26/2, which would be a true ticket number 39, but tnis is called the 
nearest commercial size number 40; 34/2 is made into a ticket 50, 
although it figures 51, etc. When six-cord thread was introduced 
the numbering of the thread was not changed, but the yarn num- 
bering from which the thread was made doubled. Thus 60 three- 
cord thread is composed of three strands of No. 60's yarn, while 60 
six-cord thread is made of six strands of No. 120's yarn. 

Crochet cotton, used in crocheting, is a soft twist yarn of two. three, 
four, and eight fold. Darning cotton is a soft spun cotton usually sold 
in balls or 2-pound boxes. Embroidery cotton is a soft twisted yarn 
used in fancy work. 

Tariff provisions and classification. — The products covered by 
paragraph 314, while all of a finished character, designed for a defi- 
nite use, differ very considerably in construction. Sewing thread, 
or as it is designated in the tariff " spool thread of cotton. " is a slender 
rounded thread which is usually composed of three nard-twisted, 
cable-laid yarns, either single or two ply. The first is known as 
three-cord thread and the latter as six-cord thread. The standard 
sewing thread is a six cord. The rate of duty is 6 cents per dozen spools 
of not over 100 yards of thread and for every additional 100 yards or 
fractional part thereof, if the spools contain more than 100 yards, 6 
cents per aozen spools; that is to say, if a spool, reel, or ball contains 
more than 100 yards of thread, the fraction of 100 on each spool is 
reckoned as 100. Thus, if the thread is on spools containing 100 
yards, the duty is 6 Cents per dozen spools; if the spool contains more 
than 100 yards, up to 200 yards, the duty would amount to 12 cents 
per dozen spools, and so on. On the other hand, if the thread is 
imported in skeins, cones, or tubes, only the fraction of 100 remaining 
from the entire lot is assessed the one-half cent duty. (See decision 
referred to under "Crochet and embroidery cottons/' p. 50; also note 
195a, p. 320.) 

Another difference in the customs treatment of thread on spools 
and skeins is that there is no limit to the number of yards which a 
spool, reel, or ball may contain, but if the thread is imported in skeins, 
cones, or tubes they must not exceed 600 yards eacn, otherwise the 
thread is dutiable as yarn under paragraph 313. 

How these duties would compare with the duties upon the yarn. out 
of which the thread is made will appear from the following computa- 
tion. A number 60 sewing thread, 100 yards to the spool, if six cord, 
is made up, as we have seen, of six strands of 120 yarn. One hundred 
and twenty yarn runs 100,800 yards to the pound. If six strands go 
to the thread there would be, leaving out of consideration any change 
in weight caused by sizing, etc., 16,800 vards of number 60 six-cord 
spool thread to the pound. If the spools contained 100 yards each, 
or 1,200 yards to the dozen, 1 pound of this 120 yarn would produce 14 
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dozen spook of thread of 100 yards each. As the duty upon the 
number 120 yarn, selected for illustration, is three-tenths of a cent 

¥er number per pound, the duty on the yarn would equal 36 cents, 
'he duty on the thread, 14 dozen spools at 6 cents per dozen, would 
equal 84 cents to the pound, or a difference of 48 cents. In other 
words, the duty on the yarn is 36 cents, while the duty on the addi- 
tional process necessary to turn the yarn into thread is 48 cents, or 
133 per cent as high. 

If spool thread is imported not on spools, "but in skeins, cones, or 
tubes, containing less than 600 yards each," the duty is one-half of a 
centper 100 yards or fractional part thereof. It will be noted that the 
tariff pro vides for spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and embroid- 
ery cottons imported in these forms only if the containers hold less 
than 600 yards each. This limitation was inserted to meet a situation 
which had arisen under the Dingley Act. The provision for "spool 
thread of cotton, including crochet, darning, and embroidery cot- 
tons — if otherwise than on spools or reels," was, ad at present, one- 
half of a cent per 100 yards or fractional part thereof. It was 
decided that the term "embroidery cotton" was a well-known com- 
mercial term applied only to embroidery cotton put up in short skeins 
and that a number of 60 five-ply yarn, put up on paper bobbins, 
universally wound and intendea for use in an embroidery machine, 
did not come within the class of embroidery cottons. (Loeb v. 
United States, 150 Fed. Rep., 327.) This was a decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, December 4, 
1906. Following this rule, the Board of General Appraisers, in T. D. 
28803 — G. A. 6730, held that certain embroidery cotton which was 
identical with that put up in small skeins and boxed, but which here 
was imported in large steins containing 15,670 and 21,170 yards, 
respectively, was not dutiable as embroidery cotton, but as cotton 
yarn. If imported in "skeins, cones, or tubes," containing 600 
yards each or more, embroidery cotton is not provided for in para- 
graph 314, but thrown back into the general provision for cotton 
thread contained in paragraph 313. 

Provisos in paragraph. — [Paragraph 314 contains a provision "that 
in no case shall the duty be assessed upon a less number of yards than 
is marked on the spools, reels, cones, tubes, skeins, or balls." So 
that if a manufacturer snould mark upon the spools or other con- 
tainers a greater number of yards than they actually contain, he 
would still De obliged to pay duty on the number marked on the spool. 
The tendency of this provision is, of course, to induce agreement 
between the actual contents of the spools, etc., and the quantity stated 
thereon. This is of advantage in the administration of the law and 
also offers a certain amount of protection to the purchaser, because 
it would not be profitable to overstate the quantity unless the value 
of the thread not delivered is equal to the duty on the same shortage 
of yards. It is also provided that none of the goods covered by para- 

g'aph 314 shall pay a less rate of duty than 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Tiring the last fiscal year, of spool thread of cotton imported, that 
paying the minimum rate of 20 per cent exceeded that liable to the 
specific rate both in quantity ana value. 

Crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons. — These yarns differ from 
sewing thread in that they are soft and flexible and comparatively 
thick, usually consisting of a number of threads laid parallel. At 
first, duty was assessed on the aggregate length of the separate 
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strands composing the thread; thus, if a darning cotton consisting 
of four strands slightly twisted (this was an actual case) was imported, 
duty was assessed at the rate of four times the number of yards in 
the skein. It was finally decided, in 1900, in the case of Calhoun v. 
the United States (99 Fed. Rep., 424) that the dutiable length of 
darning cotton is the length of the cotton in the condition in which it 
is imported and not the aggregate length of the strands composing it. 
It has also been decided that the expression "one half of 1 cent 
for each 100 yards or fractional part thereof" means that the 
aggregate number of yards in the invoice must be ascertained and 
not that if each skein contains less than 100 yards it must be taxed 
as if it contained 100 yards, at one-half cent per skein, the words 
"fractional part thereof" referring to the fractional part of 100 in the 
total number of yards. (T. D. 18748, Dec. 29, 1897.) 

Imports of cotton thread, etc. — The imports of cotton thread, includ- 
ing crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons, into the United States 
is shown in Table 23. 

Table 23. — Imports into the United States for consumption of cotton thread, including 
crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons. 





Statutory rates of duty. 


Quantities 
(dozen of 
100 yards). 

1,445,264 


1 
Values. 


Duties. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem. 


1896. 

Thread on spools, each 100 yards.... 

1900. 

On spools or reels (dozen, 100 yards). 
Not on spools or reels 


5Jc. doz. spools 


iua.4ia 


$79,490 

56,293 
8,067 


53.21 


6c. doz. spools 


j 

938,223 , 116,075 
134,452 ■ 32,527 


48.53 


6c. doz., 100 yds 


24.82 










Total 




148,602 


64,360 













1909. 

On spools or reels (dozen. 100 yards). 
Not on spools or reels (dozen, 100 
yards). 

Total 


6c. per doz., 100 yds 

do 


1 

533,950 114,807 
1,353,735 j 404,524 


32,037 
81,224 


27.90 
20.08 








519,331 


113,261 












1910. 

On spools or reels and balls of dozen, 

100 yards. 
Not on spools or reels (dozen, 100 

yards). 
In skeins, cones, or tubes contain- 


6c. per doz., 100 yds 

do.» 

Jc. per 100 yds.' 


776,859 

672 

637,765 

532,897 


108,780 

135 

146,211 

255,945 


46,612 

40 

38,266 

51,189 


42.97 

9.06 

26.17 


ing less' than 600 yards each (100 
yards). 
Others on which the specific duty 


20 per cent. 1 


20.00 


does not amount to 20 per cent 
(100 yards). 






Total 




511,071 


136,107 






6c. per doz 






1911. 

On spools, reels, or balls containing 
not exceeding 100 yards each (doz- 
en spools, etc.). 

In skeins, cones, or tubes containing 
less than 600 yards each ( 100 yards). 

Others on which the specific duty 


892, 132 

676,868 
891,550 


157,040 
156,073 


53,528 
40.612 


34.09 


Jc. 100 yds 


26.02 


20 per cent 


404,327 I 80,865 

1 

1 


20.00 


does not amount to 20 per cent 
(100 yards). 






Total 




717,440 175.005 















i July 1 to Aug. 5, 1909, under act of 1897. 

* Aug. 6, 1909, to June 30, 1910, under act of 1909. 

• Additional 100 yards or fractional part in excess of 100 on each spool, etc., enumerated as additional 
spools, etc., at the same rate. 
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The importation of thread shown in Table 23 for 1896 was less 
than $150,000, and a still smaller import is shown for 1900. By 1911, 
however, the importation had increased to more than $700,000. 
The increase in imports was due principally to the growth of new 
branches of industry in this country, such as embroidery and laces, 
for which American spinners have not had time to produce the neces- 
sary kinds of thread and for which the demand has so far been com- 
paratively small. During this entire period the duty remained 
practically the same, namely, 5 J cents per dozen of 100-yard spools 
under the Wilson Act and 6 cents under the Dingley and rayne 
Acts, yet the equivalent ad valorem rate shows a steady decline from 
more than 53 per cent in 1896 to 48 i per cent in 1900, less than 43 
per cent in 1910, and 34 per cent in 1911. 

The decline in the ad valorem duty, while the specific rate has 
remained practically the same, is due to the increase in the value of 
the thread imported. This increase in value, as in the case of other 
cotton goods to which attention has been called, is explained by 
two causes, the fact that our imports tend toward finer grades from 
year to year and the increase in price of yarn for the same goods. 

There are no published official statistics of imports into the United 
States of spool thread of cotton by countries, nor are there any ex- 
ports recorded. 

Imports and production of thready compared. — In Table 24 a compar- 
ison between imports and production of cotton thread is made for ths 
years 1899-1900 and 1909-10. 

Table 24. — Imports and production of cotton thread for the years 1899 and 1909, with 
percentage imports bear to production. 



Years. 


Imports 
value. 


i Ratio of 

Production JjEgS" 

value - tion (per 
1 cent). 

i 


1899-1900.1 


$148,602 
511,071 


$11,908,671 1 1.25 
20,516,269 2,49 


1909-10 





In Table 24 a comparison between imports and production is made 
for the jrears 1899-1900 and 1909-10. It will be seen from this table 
that while imports of spool thread increased from $148,602 in the 
fiscal year 1900 to $511,071 in 1910, production during this period 
increased from less than twelve millions to more than twenty and one- 
half million dollars. 

In spite of the more than threefold increase in imports, the latter 
still constitute but a very small fraction of our domestic production, 
viz, 2\ per cent. 

World trade in thread. — The imports and exports of cotton thread 
for the principal countries of the world are shown in Table 25. 
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Table 25. — Thread: Imports and exports for the principal countries of the world. 
[Calendar year unless otherwise specified.) 



Years. 



1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 

1910.. 

1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1909.. 
1909.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1909.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1910.. 



Countries. 



United Kingdom. 

Germany 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

British India*.... 

Japan 

China 



Argentine Republic. 

Brazil 

Canada 1 

Egypt 

Spain 

Ottoman Empire *. . 

Finland 

Roumania 

Greece 

Servia 

Bulgaria 

Sweden 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Venezuela * 

Australia 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Quantity 
(pounds). 



689,599 
952,828 
760,846 

1,899,042 
15,066 

1,451,075 
439,489 



f 374,017 

t« 3,047,863 

3,102,558 

590,871 



510,063 
1,283,304 
464,470 
1,268,313 
339,189 
476,366 
215,815 
798,409 

(*) 

690,900 
507,499 
353,430 



v— • (W. 



$361, 

750, 

471, 

1,155, 

13, 

1,122, 

207, 

879, 

800, 

2,068, 
865, 
325, 
441, 
398, 
441, 
420, 
61, 
169, 
146, 
775, 
(<) 
125, 
244, 
213, 

1,911, 



760 ' 
731 I 
065 
476 ! 
190 , 
809 I 
850 
377 

166 | 

320 ! 

215 1 
482 I 
079 ! 
308 , 
426 i 
318 
956 ! 
187 J 
934 

m, 

983 l 
416 
954 I 
474, 



24,397,800 

7,800,316 

374,121 

507,719 

1,329,594 

114,794 



178,650 



507 



44 
192 

(0 
126, 174 



Value. 



$20,404,378 
5,161,268 
163,76$ 
265, 815 
517,059 
100,495 



50,637 



231 



33 
181 

(<) 
69,022 



365 



» Fiscal year ending Mar. 31. 
'Dozen 



* Year ending Mar. 13. 

* See Cotton yarn. 



6 Year ending June 30 



The trade in cotton thread is small as compared with cotton yarn, 
and of the importing countries Brazil is the only one having an 
import in excess of $2,000,000. Australia, the second country in 
imports of this commodity, received over $1,911,000, while Austria- 
Hungary and British India each received an import in excess of a 
million dollars. 

The United Kingdom has the greatest share of the export trade in 
cotton thread, Germany being the only other exporter of any promi- 
nence. Of the two countries, the United Kingdom in 1910 exported 
over $20,404,000 worth of thread, somewhat less than four times the 
German export, which exceeded $5,161,000. 

The trade in cotton thread is controlled largely by one company 
with manufacturing establishments in the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Canada, Russia, Austria-Hungary ^ Germany, France, 
and Spain. The local market in each country is supplied directly 
through the factory located within the country. The smallness of 
the international trade, as shown in Table 25, is probably due to the 
fact just stated. 
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COTTOH CLOTH. 
Paragraphs 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, and 323. 

315. Cotton cloth, valued at not over seven cents per square yard, not bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and not exceeding fifty threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, one cent per square yard; if bleached, and 
valued at not over nine cents per square yard, one and one-fourth cents per square 
yard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and valued at not over twelve 
cents per square yard, two cents per square yard; cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, exceeding fifty and not exceeding one hundred 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and valued at not over seven 
cents per square yard, not exceeding six square yards to the pound, one and one-fourth 
cents per square yard; exceeding six and not exceeding nine square yards to the 
pound, one and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding nine square yards to the 
pound, one and three-fourths cents per square yard; cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, not exceeding one hundred threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, and valued at over seven and not over nine cents 
per square yard, two and one-fourth cents per square yard ; valued at over nine and not 
over ten cents per square yard, two and three-fourths cents per square yard; valued at 
over ten and not over twelve and one-half cents per square yard, four cents per square 
yard; valued at over twelve and one-half and not over fourteen cents per square yard, 
five cents per square yard ; valued at over fourteen cents per square yard, six cents 
per square yard, but not less than twenty-five per centum ad valorem; cotton cloth, 
exceeding fifty and not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, counting 
the warp and filling, if bleached, and valued at not over nine cents per square yard, 
not exceeding six square yards to the pound, one and one-half cents per square yard; 
exceeding six and not exceeding nine square yards to the pound, one and three-fourths 
cents per square yard; exceeding nine square yards to the pound, two and one-fourth 
cents per square yard; cotton cloth, not exceeding one hundred threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, if bleached, and valued at over nine and 
not over eleven cents per square yard, two and three-fourths cents per square yard; 
valued at over eleven and not over twelve cents per square yard, four cents per square 
yard; valued at over twelve and not over fifteen cents per square yard, five cents per 
square yard; valued at over fifteen and not over sixteen cents per square yard, six 
cents per square yard; valued at over sixteen cents per square yard, seven cents per 
square yard, but not less than twenty-five per centum ad valorem; cotton cloth, 
exceeding fifty and not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling, if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and valued at not over 
twelve cents per square yard, not exceeding six square yards to the pound, two and 
three-fourths cents per square yard ; exceeding six and not exceeding nine square 
yards to the pound, three and one-fourth cents per square yard; exceeding nine 
square yards to the pound, three and one-half cents per square yard; cotton cloth, not 
exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, if 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and valued at over twelve and not over 
twelve and one-half cents per square yard, three and three-fourths cents per square 
yard; valued at over twelve and one-half and not over fifteen cents per square yard, 
five cents per square yard ; valued at over fifteen and not over seventeen and one-half 
cents per square yard, six and one-half cents per square yard ; valued at over seventeen 
and one-half and not over twenty cents per square yard, seven and one-half cents 
perjsquare yard; valued at over twenty cents per square yard, nine cents per square 
yard, out not less than thirty per centum ad valorem. 

316. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, exceed- 
ing one hundred and not exceeding one hundred and fifty threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, and not exceeding four square yards to the pound, one 
and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding four and not exceeding six square yards 
to the pound, two cents per square yard; exceeding six and not exceeding eight 
square yards to the pound, two and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding eight 
square yards to the pound, two and three-fourths cents per square yard; any of the 
foregoing valued at over nine and not over ten cents per square yard, three cents per 
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square yard; valued at over ten but not over twelve and one-half cents per square 
yard, four and three-eighths cents per square yard: valued at over twelve and one- 
half and not over fourteen cents per square yard, five and one-half cents per square 
yard ; valued at over fourteen and not over sixteen cents per square yard, six and one- 
half cents per square yard; valued at over sixteen cents per square yard, eight cents 
per square yard, but not less than thirty per centum ad valorem; if bleached, and not 
exceeding four square yards to the pound, two and one-half cents per square yard; 
exceeding four and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, three cents per 
square yard: exceeding six and not exceeding eight square yards to the pound, three 
and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding eight square yards to the pound, three 
and three-fourths cents per square yard; any of the foregoing, bleached, and valued at 
over eleven and not oyer twelve cents per square yard, four and one-fourth cents per 
square yard; valued at over twelve and not over fifteen cents per square yard, five and 
one-fourth cents per square yard; valued at over fifteen and not over sixteen cents per 
square yard, six and one-half cents per square yard ; valued at over sixteen and not 
over twenty cents per square yard, eight cents per square yard; valued at over twenty 
cents per square yard, ten cents per square yard, but not less than thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and not exceeding 
four square yards to the pound, three and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding 
four and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, three and three-fourths cents 
per square yard; exceeding six ana not exceeding eight square yards to the pound, 
four and one-fourth cents per square yard ; exceeding eight square yards to the pound, 
four and one-half cents per square yard; any of the foregoing, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and valued at over twelve and one-half but not over fifteen cents 
per square yard, five and one-fourth cents per square yard; valued at over fifteen 
and not over seventeen and one-half cents per square yard, seven cents per square 
yard; valued at over seventeen and one-half but not over twenty cents per square 
yard, eight cents per square yard; valued at over twenty cents per square yard, ten 
cents per square yard, but not less than thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

317. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, exceed- 
ing one hundred and fifty and not exceeding two hundred threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, and not exceeding three and one-half square yards to 
the pound, two cents per square yard; exceeding three and one-half and not exceeding 
four and one-half square yards to the pound, two and three-fourths cents per square 
yard; exceeding four and one-half and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, 
three cents per square yard; exceeding six square yards to tne pound, three and one- 
half cents per square yard ; any of the foregoing valued at over ten and not over twelve 
and one-half cents per square yard, four and three-eighths cents per square yard; 
valued at over twelve ana one-half and not over fourteen cents per square yard, five 
and one-half cents per square yard ; valued at over fourteen and not over sixteen cents 
per square yard, six and one-half cents per square yard ; valued at over sixteen and not 
over twenty cents per square yard, eight cents per square yard ; valued at over twenty 
cents per square yard, ten cents per square yard, but not less than thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem; if bleached, and not exceeding three and one-half square yards 
to the pound, two and three-fourths cents per square yard; exceeding three and one- 
half and not exceeding four and one-half square yards to the pound, three and one- 
half cents per square yard; exceeding four and one-half and not exceeding six square 
yards to tne pound, four cents per square yard; exceeding six square yards to the 
pound, four and one-fourth cents per square yard; any of the foregoing bleached, and 
valued at over twelve and not over fifteen cents per square yard, five and one-fourth 
cents per square yard; valued at over fifteen and not over sixteen cents per square 
yard, six and one-half cents per square yard; valued at over sixteen and not over 
twenty cents per square yard, eight cents per square yard; valued at over twenty cents 
per square yard, ten cents per square yara, but not less than thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and not exceeding three and 
one-half square yards to the pound, four ana one-fourth cents per square yard; exceed- 
ing three and one-half and not exceeding four and one-half square yards to the pound, 
four and one-half cents per square yard ; exceeding four and one-half and not exceeding 
six square yards to the pound, four and three-fourths cents per square yard; exceeding 
six square yards to the pound, five cents per square yard; any of the foregoing, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, and valued at over twelve and one-naif and not 
over fifteen cents per sauare yard, six cents per square yard; valued at over fifteen and 
not over seventeen ana one-half cents per square yard, seven cents per square yard; 
valued at over seventeen and one-half and not over twenty cents per square yard, eight 
cents per square yard; valued at over twenty cents per square yard, ten cents per 
sq uare yardbu t not less than forty per centum ad valorem . 

318. Cotton cloth notbleachea, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, exceed- 
ing two hundred and not exceeding three hundred threads to the square inch, counting 
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the warp and filling, and not exceeding two and one-half square yards to the pound, 
three and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding two and one-half and not exceed- 
ing three and one-half square yards to the pound, four cents per square yard; exceed- 
ing three and one-half and not exceeding five square yards to the pound, four and one- 
half cents per square yard; exceeding nve square yards to the pound, five cents per 
square yard; any of the foregoing valued at over twelve and one-half and not over four- 
teen cents per square yard, five and one-half cents per square yard; valued at over 
fourteen and not over sixteen cents per square yard, six and one-half cents per square 
yard; valued at over sixteen and not over twenty cents per sauare yard, eight cents 
per square yard; valued at over twenty cents per square vara, ten cents per square 
yard, hut not less than forty per centum ad valorem; if bleached, and not exceeding 
two and one-half square yards to the pound, four and one-half cents per square yard; 
exceeding two and one-half and not exceeding three and one-half square yards to the 
pound, five cents per square yard; exceeding three and one-half and not exceeding 
nve square yards to the pound, five and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding five 
square yards to the pound, six cents per square yard; any of the foregoing, bleached, 
and valued at over fifteen and not over sixteen cents per square yard, six and one-half 
cents per square yard; valued at over sixteen and not over twenty cents per square 
yard, eight cents per square yard; valued at over twenty and not over twenty-five 
cents per square yard, eleven and one-fourth cents per square yard; valued at over 
twenty-five cents per square yard, twelve and one-half cents per square yard, but not 
less than forty per centum ad valorem; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
and not exceeding three and one-half square yards to the pound, six and one-fourth 
cents per square yard; exceeding three and one-half square yards to the pound, seven 
cents per square yard; any of the foregoing, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
and valued at over seventeen and one-half and not over twenty cents per square yard, 
eight cents per square yard; valued at over twenty and not over twenty-five cents per 
square yard, eleven and one-fourth cents per square yard; valued at over twenty-five 
cents per square yard, twelve and one-half cents per square yard, but not less than 
forty per centum ad valorem. 

319. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, exceed- 
ing three hundred threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and not 
exceeding two square yards to the pound, four cents per Bquare yard; exceeding two 
and not exceeding three square yaras to the pound, four ana one-half cents per square 
yard; exceeding three and not exceeding four square yards to the pound, five cents 
per square yard; exceeding four square yards to the pound, five and one-half cents per 
square yard; any of the foregoing valued at over fourteen and not over sixteen cents 
per square yard, six and one-half cents per square yard; valued at over sixteen and 
not over twenty cents per square yard, eight cents per sauare yard; valued at over 
twenty and not over twenty-five cents per square yard, eleven and one-fourth cents 
per square yard; valued at over twenty-five cents per square yard, twelve and one- 
naif cents per square yard, but not less than forty per centum ad valorem; if bleached 
and not exceeding two sauare yards to the pound, five cents per square yard; exceed- 
ing two and not exceeding three square yards to the pound, five and one-half cents 
per square yard; exceeding three and not exceeding four square yards to the pound, 
six cents per square yard; exceeding four square yards to the pound, six and one-half 
cents per square yard; any of the foregoing, bleached, and valued at over sixteen 
and not over twenty cents per square yard, eight cents per square yard; valued at 
over twenty and not over twenty-five cents per square yard, eleven and one-fourth 
cents per square yard; valued at over twenty-five cents per square yard, twelve and 
one-half cents per square yard, but not less than forty per centum ad valorem; if 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and not exceeding three square yards to 
the pound, six and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding three square yards to 
the pound, eight cents per square yard; any of the foregoing, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and valued at over twenty and not over twenty-five cents per 
square yard, eleven and one-fourth cents per square yard; valued at over twenty- 
five cents per square yard, twelve and one-half cents per square yard, but not less 
than fortv per centum ad valorem. 

320. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the paragraphs of this sched- 
ule, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall be held to include all woven fabrics 
of cotton in the piece or cut in lengths, whether figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and 
filling threads of which can be counted by unraveling or other practicable means, 
and shall not include any article, finished or unfinished, made from cotton cloth. In 
determining the count of threads to the square inch in cotton cloth, all the warp and 
filling threads, whether ordinary or other than ordinary, and whether clipped or 
undipped, shall be counted. In the ascertainment of the weight and value, upon 
which the duties, cumulative or other, imposed upon cotton cloth are made to depend, 
the entire fabric and all parts thereof, and all trie threads of which it is composed, 
shall be included. The terms bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, painted, 
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or printed, wherever applied to cotton cloth in this schedule, shall be taken to mean 
respectively all cotton cloth which either wholly of in part has been subjected to 
any of these processes, or which has any bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercer- 
ized, painted, or printed threads in or upon any part of the fabric. 

323. In addition to the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth by the various 
provisions of this section, there shall be paid the following cumulative duties, the 
intent of this paragraph being to add such duty or duties to those to which the cotton 
cloth would be liable if the provisions of this paragraph did not exist, namely, on 
all cotton cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and filling threads are used to 
form a figure or fancy effect, whether known as lappets or otherwise, one cent per square 
yard if valued at not more than seven cents per square yard, and two cents per square 
yard if valued at more than seven cents per square yard; on all cotton cloth mercer- 
ized or subjected to any similar process, one cent per square yard. 

Paragraphs 315 to 319. inclusive, fix the rates of duty on cotton 
cloth according to condition (i. e., unbleached, bleached, or cblored) 
and according to the number of threads per square inch, the number 
of square yards per pound, and the value per square yard. 

Paragraph 323 provides for cumulative or additional duties on 
cotton cloth wholly or partly mercerized or containing threads other 
than the ordinary warp or tilling. 

Definition of cloths. — All cotton cloths which commonly are found 
in the distributing trade are enumerated and defined, in Appendix B 
of this glossary. The name of the weaves used in constructing each 
fabric and the looms used in making each are also given. It was 
thought best not to introduce this exhaustive study of cloths into 
the body of the discussion of cloths but to embody it in an appendix. 
(See pp. 221-275.) 

Operations in finishing mills. — The classification of cloths in para- 
graphs 315 to 320 and 323 depends to a large degree upon the finish 
of the fabrics. These operations are therefore discussed below. 

The structural material of the cotton fiber is chemically ' 'cellulose." 
But besides cellulose, some moisture, and mineral ingredients, cotton 
contains about 5 per cent of organic impurities, to which the subse- 
quent handling, especially during the process of spinning and weaving, 
adds considerably in the form of sizing material, etc. The yarn and, 
more so, the "grey cloth" as it comes from the looms, must be freed 
from these impurities, not only to give them an appearance more 
attractive to the buyer, but also to put them in a fit condition for the 
many subsequent operations, such as mercerizing, dyeing, printing, etc. 

The various processes through which the yarn and, in a far greater 
degree, the grey cloth pass before they are rendered merchantable 
are comprised under the term "finishing" and this in most cases is 
accomplished in independent establishments having only nominal or 
more often no connection with spinning or weaving mills proper. In 
these specialization on certain kinds of work is a rule rather than an 
exception. While all of them do bleaching, and some bleaching 
only, others bleach and dye, or bleach and print, principally, accord- 
ing to requirements. 

Operations in finishing. — The principal stages involved in finishing 
grey cloth are: 

(1) Stamping and sewing. 

(2) Singeing. 

(3) Bleaching. 

(4) Mercerizing. 

(5) Dyeing and printing. 

(6) Soaping, starching, etc. 

(7) Measuring, plaiting, and packing. 
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Items 1, 2, and 7 are physical operations purely; all the others 
involve the use of a great number of materials usually classified under 
chemical manufactures and known generically in the finishing mills as 
"drugs." 

Stamping and sewing. — This consists merely in marking the indi- 
vidual pieces with an ink which is not destroyed or covered up during 
the following operations, so that thejr may be properly identified. 
The grey cloth reaches tne finishing mills in rolls or in bales of con- 
siderable yardage, but to insure a continuous run, pieces that are to 
undergo the same treatment, in whole or in part, are joined together 
by sewing machines adapted for this special purpose. 

Singeing. — The purpose of this operation is to remove the fuzz 
protruding from the tnreads of the fabric in order to rive the cloth 
smoothness. This is accomplished either by passing the cloth over 
copper plates kept red-hot oy burning crude oil mixed with air, a 
process known as plate singeing, or, by passing the cloth directly 
through a gas flame which is supplied through a perforated pipe 
across the full width of the cloth. This latter method is known as 
gas singeing. The cloth travels at great speed, so that only the fine 
fibers protruding from it are burned away, leaving the body of the 
cloth uninjured. To prevent sparks from remaining in the cloth, 
this is usually passed through water, or cooled by air or otherwise 
appropriately treated. Cloth is singed, as occasion requires, on one 
or both sides. 

Bleaching. — This is undoubtedly the most important stage of cloth 
finishing, deciding to a very large extent the success of the subsequent 
operations and the quality of the finished goods. The prime object 
of bleaching is to remove most of the impurities from the grey cloth 
and leave tne cellulose fiber in its natural whiteness without injuring 
its strength, softness, pliability, or any of its other valuable physical 
properties. These are very vital considerations, since the bleach- 
ing process necessitates the use of various strongly corrosive chemicals 
on the one hand, and since, on the other hand, cellulose is known to be 
very reactive and susceptible to molecular changes (under the influ- 
ence of chemicals) , affecting its stability. The danger of ' ' tendering ' ' 
the cloth is ever present in the finishing mill and has to be guarded 
against carefully and continuously. The operations involved in 
bleaching increase or decrease in number according to the quality 
and weight of the goods and degree of bleaching required. The same 
is true of the strength of the solutions used and to some extent also 
of the time they are permitted to react upon the cloth. If to this be 
added the experience, actual or apparent, of the individual bleachers 
and their predilections for certain chemicals or certain combinations 
of chemicals, it is seen at once that only in rare instances, and then 
more by coincidence than by design, will two establishments follow 
the same methods, even where they want to achieve the same result. 

The outline of the bleaching process as given below, therefore, is 
merely intended as a general description, deviations from which are 
the rule. 

The wet cloth is first "roped," i. e., pulled through a ring of 6 to 8 
inches diameter and piled in bins, where it is left for a number of hours 
to soften the size and, if possible, induce fermentation, so that it may 
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be removed more readily and completely by washing. The next step 
is to eliminate the fatty and waxy substances inherent in the cellulose 
or added to the cloth in spinning and weaving it. This is accomplished 
by saponification in the Trier. For this purpose milk of lime or weak 
caustic soda solutions are used, the latter in many cases mixed with 
rosin or other soap, or even soda ash only, and these are permitted 
to act in the kier upon the cloth for many hours, usually 8 to 10, at 
a temperature corresponding to about 10 pounds steam pressure, the 
solution being continuously withdrawn from the bottom and spread 
efficiently on top of the cloth and percolating through it all the time. 
Efficient circulation of the liauid throughout the whole body of the 
cloth is most essential to good results and depends very much on the 
way the cloth is packed. The kiers in which this operation is carried 
out are cylindrical vessels of varying capacity and built of boiler iron. 
The vertical kiers are charged directly, while those of the horizontal 
type contain the cloth in removable trucks, which are charged outside. 
This arrangement permits of at least two and occasionally of three 
shifts per tier in 24 hours on account of the cooling that must be 
applied to them before they are opened. 

The cloth from the kier is washed thoroughly in fresh water, 
passed through weak acid, a process called "souring," followed by 
washing, and if not kiered again, as is often the case, goes through 
the "chemick," which is a weak solution of chloride of lime (bleach). 
After passing through wooden rollers to squeeze out the excess of 
bleach solution, it is piled in large bins exposed as much as possible 
to the action oi the air, which effectually helps toward the oxidation 
of that part of organic matter left in the cloth after kiering and 
washing, and renders the latter white. Careful washing in fresh 
water is followed by "souring" and additional washing, so that every 
trace of either bleach or acid is removed from the cloth, which if left 
there would tender it sooner or later. There is no established stand- 
ard as to the strength of the solutions to be used. For kiering about 
2 per cent of the weight of the cloth in soda compounds is used, dis- 
solved in a quantity of water sufficient to cover the cloth and fill the 
pumping machinery and pipes. The "chemick" (bleach) is from 
about one-half to 1J° Twaddell and the acid even weaker than this. 
Sulphuric acid is used mostly for souring, muriatic acid rarely; but 
mixture of the two acids is frequent. 

The cloth, thus far handled in rope form, is then unfolded by 
"scutchers" and "spreaders," attachments specially devised for the 
purpose, which open the cloth to its full widtn and permit its drying 
on cylindrical dryers of the same pattern as those used in the paper 
manufacture. 

The final finish of the cloth, if it is to be bleached only, involves 
all or part of the following operations: 

(a) Starching, to give the cloth body and. eventually, stiffness and 
weight, for which latter purpose clay or talc is added to the starch 
paste. A small quantity of zinc chloride or other antiseptic com- 
pound is added to prevent mildewing, while the purpose of the deli- 
quescent substances, such as glycerin, glucose, calcium, or magnesium 
chloride, etc., mixed in with the paste in small percentage, is to keep 
the clotn measurably moist and pliable. The paste mixture may be 
applied to the back only or on both sides of the cloth. Almost every 
known kind of starch is used, as are also flours, particularly wheat, 
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prepared starches under various names, dextrine, and similar prepa- 
rations. 

(6) Softening. This is effected by adding fatty substances or oils, 
sometimes partly or wholly saponified, or preparations containing 
such. 

(c) Bluing. A little blue is added to the starch t<J neutralize 
the yellow tinge remaining in the cloth even when bleached most 
carefully. Botn mineral and coal-tar blues are used. 

As a rule these operations, or as many as are necessary, are carried 
through uninterruptedly, whereupon the cloth is dried, either on 
machines, as before, or in connection with "tenters," which stretch 
the cloth to the width required. Before being finally plaited and 
packed, the cloth is mangled or calendered or run through beetling 
machines, according to the finish desired. The plaiting machine 
folds and measures the cloth to required width, length, and yardage 
of the individual packages, which are then pressed in hydraulic 
presses to give them more compactness and a pleasing appearance. 

Gauzes and other cotton materials intended lor surgical purposes 
must be finished without the use of starch or other preparations 
injurious to the healing process. 

If flannel effect is desired on one or both sides of the cloth, it is 
passed through a "napping" machine, which pulls out partially and 
only on the surface some of the spun fibers 01 the weave, producing 
the fluffy condition characteristic of this kind of goods. 

Mercerizing. — The object of this very important operation in the 
manufacture of cotton goods, yarn, or cloth, is to eive them luster, 
making them resemble silk, the use of which they nave replaced in 
many mstances. The process, which takes its name from the inventor 
(Mercer), consists in passing tne yarn or cloth, preferably bleached or 
partially bleached, tnrough a concentrated solution of caustic soda, 
which causes the straightening of the cotton fiber, and would also 
cause it to shrink considerably were it not for tne fact that the 
material is kept under a tension which prevents the shrinking. To 
this tension, more than anything else, is the luster imparted due. 
The material remains under strain until the greater part or the caustic 
soda solution is washed away and its influence upon the cloth removed. 
Mercerizing does not add to nor take away from the weight of the 
material treated, nor is the cellulose of the fiber visibly affected, 
except in its physical appearance and slightly changed behavior 
toward certain dyestuffs. Mercerizing is only applicable to vegetable 
fibers (animal fibers dissolve in caustic soda) and as a rule the degree 
of luster obtained increases with the length of the fiber and decreases 
with the twist in the yarn. A modern mercerizing machine consists 
of an immersing jig similar to those used in dyeing, from which 
the cloth, after passing through the squeezing cylinders, is trans- 
ferred to a 60-foot "tentering" machine, the clinging jaws of which 
hold the cloth firmly to prevent both lateral and longitudinal shrink- 
age, and even exert a gradually increasing pull, because the runs 
are set at a slight angle. The caustic soda solution is kept around 
60° Twaddell and as cool as possible. If wet cloth is mercer- 
ized, which is not often the case, great care must be exercised 
that the strength of the soda solution is kept sufficiently high to 
overcome the dilution caused by the water in the cloth. For not 
more than a couple of minutes is the caustic soda permitted to react 
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upon the fiber, whereupon it is washed out by the abundant applica- 
tion of fresh water and the tension is released. The cloth then passes 
through a weak solution of sulphuric acid and washed again thor- 
oughly. 

Well mercerized cloth can be subjected to all the subsequent pro- 
cesses of finishing, including dyeing and printing, without losing — in 
some cases even increasing— the luster imparted by the process. 

Dyeing and printing— -The structural part of all natural fibers 
when freed of impurities is white. To give yarn or cloth any other 
color requires, therefore, additional operations, which vary (J) with 
the nature of the material, (2) with the nature of the dyestuff. The 
essential difference between dyeing and printing is that the former 
imparts a single color uniformly throughout the whole body of the 
yarn or cloth, while the latter stains it in spots and then only superfi- 
cially. Printing, therefore, permits the simultaneous application of a 
number of colors on the same cloth alongside one another — or, in 
other words, to produce designs upon it in much the same way as in 
printing wall paper. 

Dyeing. — To produce a color effect upon the fiber three processes 
may be followed: 

(1) The pigment is inert and in preformed condition is fastened 
upon the fiber by suitable means, as for instance, by albumen. 

(2) The dyestuff is brought in solution and the fiber impregnated 
with it, which, owing to its affinity to the dyestuff, will retain part 
of it in more or less firm chemical combination or the dyestuff will 
be merely precipitated upon it in very finely divided but insoluble 
form by oxidation or otherwise, as in dyeing with indigo or with 
aniline black. 

(3) The color is developed in two stages from the component parts 
of dyestuffs, the fiber bemg first impregnated with one material and 
dried and then passed through the solution of the other component, 
the two together giving the color desired. 

The vegetable fibers, cotton included, have only slight affinity for 
dyestuffs, a circumstance which in previous years greatly compli- 
cated the problem of cotton dyeing, but the difficulty has been prac- 
tically overcome by the introduction of the so-called direct coal-tar 
colors. The number of dyestuffs now available for cotton dyeing is 
very great; their proper selection and intelligent application decides 
very largely the success or failure of the establishment, quite aside 
from the factor of economic efficiency which with materials differing 
so widely in cost as do dyestuffs naturally enters into it as a material 
element. 

The machinery used for dyeing cloth is simple. The dyeing rig 
and the padder are merely receptacles of suitable width to take the 
solution through which the cloth is passed often in successive stages. 
They are provided with squeezing cylinders, from which the excess 
solution flows back into tne jigs while the cloth passes on to the 
washers or driers. Yarn and cloth to be dyed uniformly is prefer- 
ably bleached, or semibleached for the darker shades, and dried. 
When wet or unbleached, the dyestuff does not spread evenly through 
the material, which is a serious defect. The strength of the solution 
depends, of course, on the material to be dyed, tne depth of shade 
to be obtained, the use for which the material is intended, and many 
other factors. When deep colors are desired and quality is a con- 
sideration more than cost, the color is built up gradually rather than 
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have it develop by one passage through a strong solution of the 
dyestuff. 

Printing. — In printing cloth the object of which is to produce 
multicolored designs upon the latter, the dyes tuffs, pigments, etc., 
in preformed or only latent condition are mixed with suitable thick- 
eners, such as starch, tragacanth, or other gums, to produce the 
viscosity required. The consistency is similar to that of printing ink 
except, of course, that the liquid vehicle is always water. The color 
readv for printing is transferred to the proper troughs of the printing 
macnine and from there to the copper cylinders containing the 
design, which in their turn impart it to the cloth when pressed 
against them. The principle is similar to that of the rotary printing 
press, the system of printing on flat surfaces, an operation necessarily 
intermittent, and known as "block printing," having become almost 
entirely obsolete in the printing of cotton goods. The printing cylin- 
ders are heavy shells of nammered copper, about 6 inches in diameter 
and over, upon which the design is produced by (1) steel dies, (2) 
etching (by means of specially constructed pantographs), (3) direct 
engraving, (4) etching by use of photography. Methods 1 and 2 are 
those most frequently used. 

The printing machines are heavy affairs consuming much power, 
mostly vtith individual steam engines attached, which are now being 
largely replaced by electric motors. Each color to be printed requires 
an individual cylinder. The size, therefore, increases with the num- 
bers of these cylinders, which may reach 16 and over. 

When the design becomes obsolete or damaged, the copper shell 
is turned down on the lathe and polished and a new design produced 
upon it. But under all circumstances printing plants must neces- 
sarily carry a very large number of printing cylinders in stock, the 
copper value of which alone is very nigh, and to which the cost of 
engraving adds considerably. 

Printing is done on white cloth, plain or mordanted, as well as on 
cloth dyed with light colors, the effect of which when combined with 
the color of the pattern must of course be figured in advance. Dyed 
cloth is often also printed with materials which eliminate the color 
in the spots touched, a process known as i 'discharge," or else a 
"resist/as it is called, is printed on first and the cloth dyed after- 
wards, the final effect being the same, or yet one of the component 
parts of the color is printed and the cloth then passed through a 
solution of the second component and the design produced in this way. 

The cloth, dyed or printed, or both, is run through the washer, if 
necessary also through a very weak solution of bleach, to bring out 
more prominently the white or light colored parts of the printed 
design, then washed and passed through a hot solution of soap. 
The final finishing is the same as for white cloth, given before, includ- 
ing starching, mangling, and calendering. 

Cotton is bleached to some extent in unspun condition, principally 
for wadding and antiseptic cotton. The dyeing of loose cotton is prac- 
ticed by some mills, but must be carried out on a large scale to insure 
uniformity of shade. Bleaching and dyeing of yarn, however, is quite 
common and is accomplished both in skeins and "chain" or "warp" 
form. The latter is more economical, because the chains being of great 
length a continuous run is possible, while skein dyeing necessitates fre- 
quent interruptions and therefore increases the labor cost. The prin- 
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ciple underlying cotton and yarn bleaching and dyeing is not different 
from that applied to cloth, although the machinery may and usually 
does differ. Multi-colored yarn is produced by a printing process of 
very simple nature, the warp being impregnated with tne color by 
means of cylinders grooved parallel to their axis. Whether dyed or 
printed, the color is developed in the same way as on cloth. Colored 
yarn is used for the manufacture of ginghams, tickings, denims, madras, 
and fabrics generally where it is desired that the design shall be 
through the whole body of the weave. 

Tariff provisions in paragraph* 315 to S19. — The duties on cotton 
cloth are provided in paragraphs 315 to 319 inclusive, and are arranged 
in such a manner that they can be best reviewed in a comprehensive 
way by dealing with the five paragraphs as a whole. 

Classification. — There is a fourfold scheme of classification of cotton 
cloths, which runs through the entire five paragraphs. In the first 
place, cloths are subdivided according to the "count, — that is to say, 
the number of threads (warp and filling threads) to the square inch — 
hence these paragraphs of the tariff have come to be known as the 
"countable cloth paragraphs. Paragraph 315 includes all cloths not 
exceeding 100 threads to the square inch; 316, all cloths exceeding 
100 but not exceeding 150 threads to the square inch; 317, cloths 
exceeding 150 but not exceeding 200 threads to the square inch; 318, 
cloths exceeding 200 but not exceeding 300 threads to the square inch; 
and, finally, paragraph 319, all cloths having more than 300 threads 
to the square inch. 

Each of these classes is subdivided into three groups: Unbleached, 
bleached, and colored, or, in .terms of the tariff, (1) "not bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed"; (2) "bleached"; and 
(3) "dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed." Each of these 
groups is then subdivided according to value, and, finally, the sub- 
group of lowest value in each class is further subdivided according to 
weignt. 1 The nature of the classification may be seen by consulting 
one of the paragraphs auoted above on pages 54-57. The same prin- 
ciple is carried out in all of the five paragraphs. Paragraph 316 may 
be taken by way of illustration. 

The scheme of classification in this paragraph is as follows: The 
paragraph comprises the class of cloths exceeding 100 threads to the 
square mch and not exceeding 150. This is subdivided into three 
groups according to finish, as follows: (1) Unbleached, (2) bleached, 
and (3) colored, dyed, etc., which for simplicity we will call colored 
throughout the report. Each of these groups is subdivided into six 
subgroups according to value, the subgroups in the unbleached group 
being as follows: (1) Cloths not exceeding in value 9 cents per square 
yard; (2) those exceeding 9 cents and not exceeding 10 cents; (3) 
exceeding 10 cents and not exceeding 12$ cents; (4) exceeding 12£ 
cents and not exceeding 14 cents; (5) exceeding 14 cents and not 
exceeding 16 cents; (6) exceeding 16 cents. Finally the subgroup of 
lowest value in the unbleached, bleached, and colored groups — that is 
to say, cloths valued not over 9 cents per square yard if unbleached, 

i The scheme is sufficiently comprehensive to take in every variety of cotton cloth, with the exception 
of a few so-called specialties, such as velvets, tapestries, table damasks, etc., which are specifically provided 
for in paragraphs 321, 326, 326, and 331 of the tariff which will be discussed in connection with these para- 
graphs. A list of the cloths under their trade designations that have been declared dutiable by customs 
and court decisions under the countable cloth paragraphs, is given in note 44 to the table of duties under 
the last four tariff acts, pp. 312,313. 

36127— H. Doc. 643, 62-2 6 
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not exceeding 11 cents if bleached, and not exceeding 12} cents if 
colored — is further subdivided into four subdivisions according to 
the weight of the cloth, namely, (1) cloths "not exceeding 4 square 
yards to the pound/' (2) those "exceeding 4 and not exceeding 6 
square yards to the pound/' (3) "exceeding 6 and not exceeding 8 
square yards to the pound/' and (4) those 'Exceeding 8 square yards 
to the pound/' each of these being subject to a different rate of duty. 
The same principle is carried out for the bleached cloths except that 
the value limits for the different classes are raised because of the added 
value which the cloth has in its bleached condition. 

The subgroups of cloths according to value in the bleached group 
are as follows: (1) Those valued at not over 11 cents per square vara; 
(2) valued at over 11 cents and not over 12 cents per square yard.; (3) 
valued at over 12 cents and not over 15 cents per square yard ; (4) val- 
ued at over 15 cents and not over 16 cents per square yard; (5) valued 
at over 16 cents and not over 20 cents per square yard; (6) valued 
at over 20 cents per sauare yard. 

On the same principle the colored cloths are subdivided as follows: 
(1) Cloths valued at not over 12£ cents per square yard; (2) valued 
at over 12£ cents and not over 15 cents per square yard; (3) over 15 
cents and not over 17£ cents per square vard; (4) over 17£ cents and 
not over 20 cents per square yard; (5) those valued at over 20 cents 
per square yard. 

The same principle is carried out in paragraphs 315, 317, 318, and 
319, except that paragraph 315 contains two classes according to 
count, (1) cloths not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch, ana (2) 
cloths exceeding 50 and not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch. 
As we pass to cloths of higher "count" the value limits are raised 
and the weights are likewise fixed at higher limits. Two factors 
affect the weight as the cloth advances to higher counts, viz, (1) the 
number of threads to the square inch, and (2) the fineness of the 
yarn. As the number of threads to the square inch increases the 
weight of the cloth naturally increases. On the other hand, in the 
finer grades of cloths, as the number of threads increases they repre- 
sent yarns of a higher number (greater fineness), which tends to 
reduce the weight of the cloth, or, what is the same thing, to increase 
the number of square yards to the pound. That this is not reflected 
in the weight limits of the paragraphs providing for the higher 
counts of cloth is due to the fact that the weight limits are provided 
in each paragraph for the lowest priced cloths only, the cloths of 
higher value not being subdivided according to weight and the duty 
being regulated solely according to value within each class, except 
that the rate differs according to whether the cloth is unbleached, 
bleached, or colored. Table 26 gives a comprehensive view of the 
cloth classification under the present tariff act. 
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Value as a basis of classification. — The use of value as a basis for 
classification of clothis represents a novel principle in the cotton sched- 
ule. Prior to the enactment of the present tariff law value was not 
used as a basis 6i classification. In so far as value was used as a basis 
of duty in the Dingley Act, it was merely to provide a minimum 
limit for an ad valorem equivalent of the duties in each class. The 
broad lines of classification of cloths according to count, that is, num- 
ber of threads to the square inch ? and the unbleached, bleached, and 
colored condition were the same in the Dingley law as in the present 
act. The further subdivision of each class of cloth according to weight 
was likewise the same as under the present act. Up to this point the 
classifications in the two acts are alike, but here an important modifi- 
cation was introduced in the present act. 

A glance at Table 26 will bring out the fact to which attention has 
already been called, that in each paragraph the weight classification 
applies only to the class of lowest value. In paragraph 315 the 
weight limits are "not over 6 aquare yards to the pound/' "over 6 
but not over 9 square yards to the pound," and "over 9 square yards 
to the pound.' ' The class of 9 square yards to the pound represents 
cloth of lighter weight than that of 6 square yards to the pound, but 
as both of them represent the same number of threads to the square 
inch, the difference in weight is due to the fact that the lighter weight 
cloth is made of finer yarn. As the yarn gets finer and finer the cloth 
into which it enters represents a greater and greater labor cost. 
Under the Dingley Act, the distinction as to weight was not carried 
any further than under the present act, except that there was a pro- 
vision that unbleached cloths of that count valued at over 7 cents 
per square yard, and bleached cloths valued at over 9 cents per sauare 
yard, should pay a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, while colored 
cloths, if valued at over 12 cents per square yard, were to be dutiable 
at 30 per cent. This met with objection based upon the ground that 
in actual practice the ad valorem rates under the Dingley Aet of 25 
per cent on unbleached and bleached and 30 per cent on colored 
cloth of higher value than those just specified, proved considerably 
lower than the specific rates levied on the cloths below those value 
limits. Under the present act an attempt has been made to do 
away with these inequalities by carrying the classification further. 
This, however, has not been done by grading the lighter cloths 
exceeding 9 square yards to the pound according to the weight 
of the cloth or the fineness of the yarn, but by adding new classes 
based on value and providing higher specific rates for the success- 
ive classes of higher value. The theory underlying this is that the 
higher the market value of a cloth of given construction the finer 
must be the yarn of which it is made. Hence the introduction of the 
subdivisions of the classes and groups of cloths according to value 
as shown in Table 26. To what extent this was instrumental in doing 
away with the inequalities in duties complained of will appear presently. 

The higher value of a cloth of the same construction and condition 
of finish may be due not only to the fact that it is made of finer yarn, 
representing higher spinning costs, but also to a more elaborate weave 
introducing fancy figures or designs with the aid of various weaving 
devices known as drop box, dobby, leno, or jacquard, all of which 
require the operation of a loom at a lower speed and by more skillful 
weavers, resulting in higher weaving costs. While reserving the 
analysis of the relation of these higher costs to the rates of duty to the 
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part of the report dealing with the cost of production, it is pertinent 
at this time to analyze the gradation of the value limits in the cotton 
schedule in their relation to the duties. 

Variations in value limits on cloths. — In paragraph 315 the value 
limits for the different subdivisions of the unbleached cloths are as 
follows: 



Value per square yard. 


Range. 


Duty per 
square 
yard. 


Over. 


Not over. 


Centt. 
7 
9 
10 

a 1 


Centt. 
9 
10 

S 1 


Centt. 
2 
1 

3 


Centt. 

9 

5 
»6 







1 But not less than 25 per cent. 

This represents a range of values of 2 cents for the lowest class, 
1 cent fpr the next higher class, 2 J cents for the next higher class, and 
only 1J cents for the highest class. 

ft will be apparent, without going into the question of the exact 
increment in cost of production of the different classes of cloth, that 
as the cloth increases in value the range for each class should increase, 
or, at any rate, should be not less than that of the preceding class. 
In the case of colored cloths in the same paragraph the range for each 
class represents a fixed arithmetical ratio, namely, 2£ cents, the 
classes being as follows: Twelve to fifteen cents, 15 to 17$ cents, 17£ 
to 20 cents, and over 20 cents, while in the unbleached state, as has 
just been pointed out, there is not only no fixed ratio, but no clearly 
defined method is followed; the lowest class in value represents a 
range of 2 cents, while the next higher in value is only 1 cent; the 
class two grades higher has a range of only 1£ cents, while the class 
immediately preceding it and representing lower values has a range 
of 2i cents. These irregularities are even more striking in some of 
the other classes. Thus the unbleached cloths in paragraph 317 are 
arranged in the following classes according to value: 



Value. 


Range. 








Per cent of 


Over. 


Not over. 


Cents. 


lowest 
value. 


Centt. 


Centt. 






10 


12* 


2* 


25 


12* 


14 


1* 


12 


14 


16 


2 


14.28 


16 


20 


4 


25 



Taking the range for each class, we find the same irregularities as 
in the preceding illustration. Reducing the range to a percentage 
basis, we find the lowest and highest class representing a range of 
25 per cent, and the intermediate classes only about one-half that 
ratio. These irregularities in the range of values and in the relation 
between the increments of duty and the increments of value do not 
seem to be based upon any consideration of cost of production. In 
the same paragraph the classification of bleached cloths is as follows : 
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Value. 


Range. 


Over. 


Not over. 


CenU. 


Per cent of 
lowest 
value 


Cents. 
12 
15 
16 
20 


CenU. 
15 
16 
20 


8 
1 

4 


26 
6.66 
25 









Here the range is 3 cents for the lowest class, yet only 1 cent for the 
class above it, and suddenly it rises to 4 cents for the next higher 
class. The same inconsistency appears when the range is measured 
in percentages as shown in the last column of the above table. 

Similar inconsistencies in grading the values of cloths as a basis for 
increment in duties in the various classes could be cited, but it is 
believed that the above illustrations are sufficient to make the point 
clear. 

Variations in duties on cloths of different values. — The same incon- 
sistencies which mark the gradations of values as a basis for classifica- 
tion of the cloths is apparent in the duties provided for in the various 
classes of cloth. Thus, taking the unbleached cloths in paragraph 316 
for illustration, we find the following gradations in values and duties: 

Relation of increment of duty to increment of value. 
[Paragraph 316, unbleached.] 



Value. 


Incre- 
ment of 
value. 


Duty. 


Incre- 
ment of 
duty. 


Per oent 
increment of 

duty Is of 

increment of 

value. 


Ad valorem 

equivalent 

of duty on 

basis of 

maximum 

value. 


Over. 


Not over. 


Cents. 
9 
10 

16 and over. 


Cents. 
10 

16 


Cents. 


Cents. 
3 

8 

f8c. but not 
less than 
30 per 

I cent. 


Cents. 




Percent. 
30 
35 
30 
40 

f 50 
\ 30 


1 


55 
75 
50 








J 





Here we start with a duty of 3 cents or 30 per cent on the cloth of 

the higher value in that class. The next class in value is from 10 

cents to 12 J cents, representing an increment in value of 2 J cents, while 

the duty is increased to 4f cents, or an increment of If cents or 55 per 

cent of the increment in value. In the next class the increment in 

value of 1 $ cents is accompanied by an increment in duty of 1$ cents 

or 75 per cent of the increment in value, while in the next class an 

increase in value of 2 cents is followed by an increase in duty of only 

1 cent or 50 per cent of the increase in value. The last column in the 

above illustration shows the ad valorem equivalent of the duty on the 

cloth of the highest value in each class. The duty gradually rises 

from 30 per cent to 35 per cent, 39 per cent, 40 per cent (disregarding 

fractions;, and 50 per cent, and drops again to 30 per cent for all 
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cloths of higher values on which the duty of 8 cents would be less than 
30 per cent. If the reason for the gradual increase in duty for cloths of 
higher values is that such cloths represent higher production cost, it 
appears inconsistent to provide duties of from 30 per cent to 40 per 
cent on cloths of lower values and only 30 per cent on the cloths of 
the higher values. Either the former are too high or the latter too 
low. As a matter of fact, the ad valorem equivalents of the specific 
duties are higher than indicated in the above illustration, as will be 
seen from the tables of imports for consumption to which reference 
will be made below. 

The same inconsistency in grading duties in relation to the values 
marks the bleached cloths of the various paragraphs, for which one 
illustration from the same paragraph will suffice: 

[Paragraph 316, bleached.] 



Value. 


Incre- 
ment of 
value. 


Duty. 


Incre- 
ment of 
duty. 


Percent 
increment of 

duty is of 

increment of 

value. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent 
oi duty on 
baste of 
nuucimcui 
value. 


Over. 


Not over. 


Cents. 
11 
12 
15 
10 

20 and over. 


Cents. 
12 
15 
16 
20 


Cents. 
1 
3 
1 
4 


Cents. 

8 
1 10 c. but not 
< less than 36 
( percent... 


Cents. 

, 3 


50 

33 
125 
37.5 


Percent. 
35 
35 
40 
40 

I 50 
\ 35 






1 





Here again the first increase in value of 1 cent is accompanied by 
an increase in duty of one-half cent or 50 per cent of the increment in 
value. The next increase in value is 3 cents accompanied by an 
increase in duty of 1 cent or 33 per cent of the increase m value, while 
the next increase in value is only 1 cent accompanied by an increase 
in dutjr of 1J cents or 125 per cent of the increase in value. Yet the 
next highest class shows an increment in value of 4 cents with an 
increase in duty of only 1J cents or 37.5 per cent. A glance at the 
last column in the above illustration will show that the ad valorem 
equivalent of these duties, passing from the lowest value to the 
highest, are 35, 35, 40, 45, 50, and 35 per cent. 

As has been stated, the object of the change in method of assess- 
ment was to overcome the apparent inequality which came from 
assessing higher rates (in proportion to value) on goods of low value 
than on goods of high value. This was accomplished in some measure 
by extending the value limits on which specific duties are levied. 
Tnese rates are higher (in proportion to value) than the ad valorem 
rate which applies to the more valuable goods, so that the old dis- 
crepancy is not removed, except that the value limits within which 
specific duties are levied are now high enough to cover most cloths 
of common use. 

Imports of 'plain and fancy cotton cloihs containing only ordinary 
warp and filling threads. — The imports for consumption of plain 
cotton cloth into the United States for the fiscal year 1911 are shown 
in Table 27. These plain cloths are classified as (a) unbleached, 
(b) bleached, (c) colored. 
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Taking first, part a of Table 27, unbleached plain cloths, we see 
that of cloths counting less than 100 threads to the square inch, the 
value of cloths subject to the ad valorem rate of 25 per cent was 
$9,908, as against double that value of the cloths subject to specific 
rates. In cloths of from 100 to 150 threads to the square incn, the 
value of cloths subject to the ad valorem rate of 30 per cent was 
only $2,535, as against more than $68,000 subject to specific rates. 
In cloths from 150 to 200 threads to the square inch, the value of 
cloths subject to the ad valorem rate of 35 per cent was $14,368, 
as against more than $102,000 subject to specific rates. In cloths 
counting from 200 to 300 threads, those subject to the ad valorem 
rate of 40 per cent were imported to the value of $5,370, as against 
more than $70,000 worth of those subject to specific duties. Finally, 
of cloths counting more than 300 threads to the square inch, the 
value of cloths subject to the ad valorem rate of 40 per cent was 
$742 as against more than $3,000 subject to specific rates. By looking 
over parts b and c of Table 27 showing imports of bleached and 
colored cloths, it will be seen that the same is generally true of the 
relative values of cloths falling under those heads. 

Undervaluation. — Another argument urged in favor of providing 
specific rates of duty graded according to the value of tne cloths 
was that it would do away with undervaluation. There can be no 
doubt that specific duties lend themselves less easily to fraud in the 
collection of revenue than ad valorem rates. By specific duties, 
however, are meant duties expressed in dollars and cents based upon 
definite standards of measurement, such as the yard, the pound, the 
dozen, etc. When, however, as in this case, a specific duty expressed 
in cents per square yard is made dependent upon the value of the 
cloth, the same opportunity for undervaluation is present as would 
be the case were tne duty expressed in a percentage of the value of 
such cloth, for, in both cases, the determining factor in imposing the 
duty is the value of the colth. So far as the motive, however, for 
undervaluation is concerned, it is more powerful under the scheme 
adopted in the present act than it would be under a straight ad 
valorem tariff. This is due to the high ratio which the increment 
in duty bears to the increment in value marking the gradation of 
the various classes of cloths. As an illustration, let us take a bleached 
cloth having more than 100 and less than 150 threads to the square 
inch and valued at 15 J cents per square yard. Under the present 
law it would be dutiable under paragraph 316 at 6 J cents per square 
yard. If the value were 15 cents, or only J cent less, that cloth 
would fall within the next preceding class in value (cloths valued at 
over 12 cents and not over 15 cents per square yard), and would be 
subject to a duty of only 5J cents. That is to say, if the importer 
could undervalue this cloth by only J cent he could save in duty 
li cents per square yard. Under the Dingley law the duty on 
this cloth was 35 per cent ad valorem or 5$ cents per square 
yard. An undervaluation of the cloth by J cent, if successful, would 
result in the imposition of a duty of 5 J cents, or a saving of less than 
nine-tenths of a mill per square yard. 

The illustration selected above does not represent an exceptional 
case. The price taken as an example was close to one of the values 
(15 cents per square yard) marking the Umit of one class beyond which 
the duty is suddenly increased. The same would be true of prices 
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close to all the other value limits which are indicated in Table 26, facing 
page 64, showing the duties under the present act for various classes of 
cloth. The difficulty is inherent in the method of levying so-called 
"specific" duties on an ad valorem basis. Such duties are not really 
specific duties at all. The true principle of specific duties is that they 
snail be assessed in terms of dollars or cents on some definite physical 
unit of length, weight, or volume, without regard to value. 

The advantage oi the specific system from tne administrative point 
of view is that it avoids the necessity of determining the difficult ques- 
tion of value and eliminates undervaluation at tne expense of the 
Government revenue. Its advantage from the economic point of view 
is that the duty on the same article does not fluctuate with every 
change in the value. The economic disadvantage of an ad valorem 
duty is that it rises with every rise in value, and so still further 
enhances the price at the time when the consumer most needs relief 
and the producer least needs protection; and it falls with every fall 
in price, when the consumer can best afford to pay and the producer 
most needs protection. 

On the other hand, the advantage of an ad valorem system is that 
under it duties can be most easily adjusted to natural differences in 
value between different articles (as distinguished from temporary 
fluctuations in the value of the same article). In this way it avoids 
the evil of the specific system whereby the same rate of duty is 
frequently levied on goods of widely different values and costs. 

But a system which puts a specific rate on an ad valorem basis seems 
to combine the difficulties of both methods. As has been pointed out, 
the present system lends itself to undervaluation to no less, if not to a 
much greater, extent than a straight ad valorem. It does not succeed 
in adjusting duties to the relative values of different fabrics. It has 
further the disadvantage of the ad valorem system in that the duties 
would decline on a falling market and rise on a rising market, and 
coupled with this is the fact that the rise and fall would be far more 

Pronounced than it would be under a straight ad valorem system, 
'his point can be well illustrated by the example cited on page 73 to 
show the effect of undervaluation. Substitute for " under valuation" 
the words " declining market" and the case is clear that with a cloth 
worth 15J cents a decline in the actual market price of 1.5 per cent 
would result in a reduction of the duty of 1.5 per cent under a straight 
ad valorem system, while under the present mixed system the same 
small decline in market price would result in a 20 per cent reduction 
of duty. The same disproportionate results in the opposite direction 
would occur in the case of a rising market. These results can not 
but affect injuriously the consumer in one case and the producer in 
the other, and, creating, as they do, the possibility of wide fluctua- 
tions in price with the resultant uncertainty, can not but prove inju- 
rious in the long run to the producer under all circumstances. 

Duty on bleached and colored cloth. — The duty on bleached cloth is 
made from I cent to 1 cent per square yard higher than on the corre- 
sponding gray cloths in paragraph 315, from 1 cent to 2 cents higher in 
paragraph 316, from J cent to 2 cents higher in paragraph 317, from 
1 cent to 2£ cents higher in paragraph 318, and from 1 cent to 1 J cents 
higher in paragraph 319. The higher duties on bleached cloth are 
imposed on the theory that they represent a higher value than the 
same cloths in the unbleached condition, and that they require the 
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expenditure of extra labor and other elements of cost in their produc- 
tion. The additional duties for bleaching seem to be graded chiefly 
in proportion to the value of the cloth, and while, on the whole, they 
are higher for the cloths of higher count, the principle is not strictly 
carriea out. For instance, the extra duty for bleaching on the cheap- 
est cloth, in paragraph 316, counting from 100 to 150 threads to the 
square inch is 1 cent, while for the next higher class, that is, cloths 
counting from 150 to 200 threads, paragraph 317, the margin be- 
tween the unbleached and the bleached is onljr £ cent. The margin 
between the unbleached and bleached on the highest priced cloths in 
paragraph 318, that is, cloths counting from 200 to 300 threads per 
square mch, i^ 2 J cents, while the margin on the highest class cloths, 
counting over 300 threads to the square inch, paragraph 319, is only 
1 J cents, or one-half of what it is in the class ot lower count. Again, 
in the case of cloths not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, in 
paragraph 315, the ad valorem rate for bleached cloths is 25 per cent, 
the same as for unbleached. On cloths from 100 to 150 threads, para- 
graph 316, there is a margin of 5 per cent, the rate on bleached being 
35 per cent, while on unbleached it is 30 per cent, while in paragraphs 
317, 318, and 319, dealing with cloths of higher count, there is no mar- 
gin in the ad valorem rate, which, in each instance, is the same for un- 
bleached as for bleached cloths. The question of a proper margin of 
duty on bleached cloths will be taken up in greater detail in connec- 
tion with the discussion of the cost of production of bleached cloth. 

ADDITIONAL DITTIES ON FANCY CLOTHS WITH EXTRA THREADS. 

Prvvisions in paragraph 320 and 323. — Prior to the Dingley law 
cloths were dutiable solely under the paragraphs corresponding to 
paragraphs 315to319of the present act, in which they were classified 
according to weight and count. No distinction was made as to 
whether the cloths were plain or of a fancy weave. In fact, paragraph 
257 of the act of 1894 specifically provided that "The term cotton 
cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the foregoing paragraphs of this 
schedule, shall be held to include all woven fabrics of cotton in the 
piece, whether figured, fancy, or plain, not specially provided for in 
this act, the warp and filling threads of which can Tbe counted by 
unraveling or other practicable means." Under the Dingley Act 
practically the same provision was retained in paragraph 310. l but 
in addition to that a new provision was added in paragraph 313, 
reading as follows: 

Cotton cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and filling threads have been 
introduced in the process of weaving to form a figure, whether Known as lappets or 
otherwise, and whether unbleached, bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, snail pay, in addition to the duty herein provided for other cotton cloth of the 
same description, or condition, weight, and count of threads to the square inch, 1 cent 
per square yard, if valued at not more than 7 cents per square yard, and 2 cents per 
square yard if valued at more than 7 cents per square yard. 

At the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means pre- 
ceding the enactment of the Dingley law ; the statement was made 
that the newly invented device for weaving lappets added "about 
double the value to the fabric" 2 and as it would require the investment 

1 See note 44, Table 111, Appendix C, pp. 312-313. 

* Tariff Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, second session Fifty-fourth Congress, 
WW, vol. 2, p. 11*8. ' 
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of considerable capital in installing it in American mills, it necessitated 
the imposition of an extra duty of 50 per cent of the regular duty 
imposed upon the cloth. It does not appear from the hearings that 
any reference was made to other fancy cloths such as are produced 
by the jacquard, dobby, leno or drop t>ox devices, and which, as will 
be seen from the chapter dealing with the cost of production, often 
involve a higher cost of production than the weaving of lappet ngures. 
Congress did not provide for an extra duty of 50 per cent, fixing the 
additional duty under the provision quoted above at 1 and 2 cents 
per square vara, according to the value of the cloth. 

Prior to tne enactment of the Dingley law, under the interpretation 
of the courts and the practice of the customs, clipped threads were 
not taken into account in counting the threads for th*e classification 
of the cloth under the various paragraphs of the act. For some time 
following the enactment of the Dingley law only fancy cloths con- 
taining superimposed threads, such as are produced by the lappet or 
swivel attachment, were assessed for duty under the "additional 
thread" paragraph (313 of the Dingley law, corresponding to para- 
graph 323 of the Payne law). All otner fancy effects such as are pro- 
duced by dobby or Jacquard looms or leno attachments were dutiable 
under paragraphs 304-309 (corresponding to paragraphs 315-319 in 
the Payne Taw) whether the threads forming the fancy figures were 
clipped or not. 1 

Tne practice under the court decisions of entirely disregarding 
clipped threads in determining the count of the cloth led to an attempt 
to Dring about some change in the administration of the law in order 
to make the clipped threads pay duty. This resulted in the practice 
of assessing duty under paragraph 313 of the Dingley law on cloths 
containing threads not regarded necessary for the stability of the fabric 
or containing clipped or floating threads irrespective of whether they 
were made by a lappet or swivel device, as first interpreted, or on a 
jacquard, dobby, or drop-box loom. However, importers soon 
turned tne new interpretation to their own account, wnich resulted 
in some loss of revenue to the Government. By importing cloths in 
which the ground work was either bleached or unbleached while the 
colored threads were either clipped or left floating on the back of the 
cloth, without forming an integral part thereof, they obtained a 
ruling from the courts that such cloths were not " colored, printed, 

(>ainted, dyed, or stained" within the meaning of the law, and there- 
ore while they had to pay the additional duty of 2 cents per square 
yard for the clipped threads under paragraph 313, they saved the extra 
duty which they would have had to pay on account of the cloth 
being colored. 

This created an ambiguous situation which it was intended to do 
away with under the present law by providing in paragraph 320, 

Suoted in full above, that "in determining the count of threads to 
le square inch in cotton cloth, all the warp and filling threads, 
whether ordinary or other than ordinary, and whether clipped or 
undipped, shall be counted. " By this provision the law put an end 
to the practice of permitting the parts of certain fancy fabrics, which 
consist of clipped threads to escape full payment of duty, and provided 
for the imposition of duty on all parts of the fabric that require the 

1 See note 46, Table iy Appendix C, p. 313, for a complete enumeration of decisions on tbe subject. 
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expenditure of labor and material for their production and thereby 
contribute to its finished value. 

By providing for the counting of the clipped threads, the law, at 
the same stroke, did away also with the practice of escaping the pay- 
ment of duty on colored cloth in which the coloring was confined to 
the clipped threads, since the clipped threads were now made an 
integral part of the cloth in the eyes of the law. • 

At the same time, however, the present act retained the provision 
of the Dingley law for the imposition of an extra duty on super- 
imposed threads by substantially repeating in paragraph 323 the 
provision quoted above from paragraph 313 or the Dinglev law, 
namely, for the imposition of an extra duty " on all cotton cloth in 
which other than tne ordinary warp and filling threads are used to 
form a figure or fancy effect, whether known as lappets or otherwise 
* * *. The effect of this provision, coupled with the provision 
in paragraph 320 referred to above, is to put such cloths in a higher 
class according to count and at the same time add the extra duty 
whenever it contains floating or clipped threads. 

Court interpretations of paragraph 828. — Furthermore, under the 
interpretation of the courts, the additional duty provided for in the 
so-called lappet clause (par, 323) is now made to apply not only to 
cloths containing lappet or swivel effects, but, as has been pointed 
out before, to dobby and Jacquard figures made of regular warp and 
filling threads, whenever they are either left floating or clipped, and 
are not considered an integral part of the fabric. The effect of this is 
to discriminate between cloths of identical construction requiring the 
same amount of labor and material to produce. Two cloths having 
similar construction and in every way identical except that in one 
the threads making up the fancy figure are floating or clipped or 
"do not contribute to the stability of the fabric" (to quote the lan- 
guage of the customs decision *), while in the other they are regularly 
woven into the body of the cloth, are treated differently, in that the 
former is subject to an additional duty under the lappet clause, while 
the latter pays only the regular dutv under one of paragraphs 315 to 
319 according to its count. Yet tne labor required to produce the 
two is the same, except for the cost of clipping or shearing the loose 
threads, which is insignificant. Indeed, tne labor cost may be much 
higher in the cloth paying the lower duty. As a matter of fact, the 
lappet cloths, which gave origin to the extra-duty provision in the 
Dingley law, as they are now generally used, belong to the category 
of the cheaper goods, their wholesale price ranging below 8 cents a 
linear yard, 27 mches wide, equivalent to 11 cents per square yard. 
(See Sample 32 — wholesale price, 6J cents.) As now applied, how- 
ever, this clause also affects the fabrics of higher value referred to 
above, running to 30 cents a yard and over. 

Imports of cotton cloth containing other than ordinary warp or filling 
threads for 1911. — The imports for consumption of fancy cotton cloth 
into the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, are 
shown in Table 28. These fabrics are classified as (a) unbleached, 
(b) bleached, and (c) colored. 

"T. D. 223301 
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A glance at Table 28 shows that the duty on unbleached "extra- 
thread" cloths (part a) ranges from 32.75 per cent to 60.08 per cent 
ad valorem as compared with a range of 20.68 per cent to 52.22 per 
cent ad valorem on the unbleached plain cloths m Table 27 ; that the 
range on bleached " extra-thread' ' cloths (part 6) was from 32.07 per 
cent to 66.25 per cent ad valorem as compared with 18.40 per cent 
to 50.72 per cent ad valorem on the bleached plain cloths in Table 27; 
and the duties on colored and dyed " extra- thread" cloths (part c) 
ranged from 36.13 per cent to 60.86 per cent as compared with 23.26 
per cent to 51.16 per cent on colored plain cloths in Table 27. 

Dudes on colored cloths. — The margin of duty on colored cloths as 
compared with unbleached cioths ranges from 1 cent to 3 cents in 
paragraph 31$, from 2 cents to 3$ cents in paragraph 316, from 2\ 
cents for the cheapest cloth to 2 cents for the highest in paragraph 317, 
from 2| cents for the cheapest to 2\ cents for the highest priced cloth 
in paragraph 318, and from 2\ cents for the cheapest to \\ cents for 
the highest priced cloth in paragraph 319. It wul be seen from the 
figures just given that there is even less regularity of gradation 
observed in tne case of colored cloth than in that of bleached in fixing 
the margin of duty either in proportion to the value of the cloth or on 
the basis of its count. In the case of the ad valorem rates which are 
applicable to the highest priced cloths in each of the cloth paragraphs, 
there is a margin of 5 per cent ad valorem in paragraph 315 (cloths 
counting not over 100 threads to the square incn, the duty on colored 
being 30 per cent and on grey 25 per cent), 5 per cent in paragraph 
316 (cloths counting 100 to 150 threads, the duty on colored being 35 
per cent and on grey 30 per cent), 5 per cent in paragraph 317 (cloths 
counting over 150 but not over 200 threads to the square inch, the 
duty bemg 40 per cent on colored and 35 per cent on grey), and no 
margin under paragraphs 318 and 319, which apply to cloths of 200 
to 300 threads ana over 300 threads, respectively, the duty being 
fixed at 40 per cent in both paragraphs both for grey and colored 
cloths. The relation of the cost of production to the duty on colored 
cloth will be taken up in the part of the report dealing with the cost 
of production of colored cloth. 

It will be seen from Table 27 of imports of cloth for consumption 
(pp. 69-72) that while the duty on unbleached plain cloths (part a of 
the table) in the fiscal year 1911 ranged from 20.68 per cent to 52.22 
per cent ad valorem, the duty on bleached plain cloths (part 6) 
ranged from 18.40 per cent to 50.72 per cent ad valorem, and the duty 
on colored, dyed, etc., plain cloths (part c) varied from 23.26 per cent 
to 51.16 per cent ad valorem. 

Extra duty on mercerized cloths. — Paragraph 323, quoted on page 57, 
provides, in the concluding sentence, for an extra duty on " all cotton 
cloths mercerized or subjected to any similar process, 1 cent per square 
yard." In paragraph 320, quoted above on pages 56-57, it is provided 
in the concluding sentence that "the terms bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, mercerized, painted, or printed, wherever applied to cotton 
cloth in this schedule, shall be taken to mean, respectively, all cotton 
cloth which either wholly or in part has been subjected to any of these 
processes, and which has any bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mer- 
cerized, painted, or printed threads in or upon any part of the fab- 
ric." Prior to the enactment of the present tariff there was no extra 
duty on mercerized cloth. Mercerized cloth paid the regular duty 
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provided for unbleached, bleached, or colored cloths, according to the 
condition it was imported in. The question of the relation of the 
extra duty on mercerized cloth to cost of mercerization will be taken 
up in connection with the discussion of the cost of mercerization. 
Tne point that requires mention at present is the fact that the pres- 
ence of " any mercerized threads" in the cloth, even where the great 
body of threads is not mercerized (which is common with cloths used 
for shirtings, waists, etc.), is sufficient under the provision of the new 
paragraph 320 of the present act to subject the cloth to the extra duty 
for mercerization. 

Imports of plain mercerized cotton cloth, 1911. — The imports for con- 
sumption of plain mercerized cotton cloth into the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, are shown in Table 29. They 
are classified as (a) unbleached, (6) bleached, and (c) colored. 
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86 • SCHEDULE I. — COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

A glance at part a of Table 29 of imports of cloth for consumption 
shows that the duties on unbleached mercerized cloth during the 
fiscal year 1911 ranged from 28.03 per cent to 55.43 per cent ad 
yalorem as compared with 20.68 per cent to 52.22 per cent on the 
corresponding unmercerized cloth of the same description (part a, 
Table 27, p. 69). Part b of Table 29 shows duties on bleached mer- 
cerized doth ranging from 28.37 per cent to 58.36 per cent as against 
18.40 per cent to 50.72 per cent on unmercerized bleached cloth 
(part o, Table 27, p. 70). Finally, the duty on colored, dyed, etc., 
mercerized cloth (part c of the table) ranges from 32.58 per cent 
to 56.68 per cent ad valorem as compared with 23.26 per cent to 
51.16 per cent on unmercerized cloth of the same description (part c, 
Table 27, p. 71). 

ComMnation of extra duties. — Summing up the scheme of grading 
the duties on cotton cloth, it may be said that, starting with a certain 
scale of duties on unbleached plain cotton cloth graded on the basis 
of the number of threads to the square inch, the weight, and the 
value of the cloth, additional duties are imposed on each of these 
classes of cloth as they are bleached or colored in any manner. If 
in addition to these processes there is added the process of mercer- 
ization, whether it is applied to the cloth as a whole or to "any 
threads' 1 forming part of that cloth, and if in addition to that any 
of the threads forming part of the figure or design of the cloth are 
either clipped or left floating for a space of more than one-eighth inch 
on the back of the cloth, there is an additional duty. 

Imports of fancy mercerized cotton chih, 1911. — The imports for con- 
sumption of fancy mercerized cotton cloth into the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, are shown in Table 30. These 
cloths are classified as (a) unbleached, (b) bleached, and (c) colored, 
and include only such of the mercerized fancy cloths as contain 
other than regular warp and filling threads under paragraph 323, as 
already explained. 
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SCHEDULE I. COTTON MANUFACTURES. 89 

Table 30 shows the importation and the range of duties on cloths 
subject to a combination of cumulative duties. Part a of the table 
shows that the value of unbleached cotton cloth imported in 1911 
which had been mercerized and contained clipped threads (or, in the 
language of the tariff act, "other than the ordinary warp and filling 
threads used to form a figure or fancy effect, whether known as lap- 
pets or otherwise") was $26, and the equivalent ad valorem duty 
was 43.42 per cent. Part b of Table 30 shows that the value of all 
bleached cloth of the above description imported in 1911 was $32,128, 
and the duty ranged from 32.90 per cent to 67.26 per cent ad valorem; 
and, finally, the value of colored cloth of this description (part c of the 
table) was $1,227, and the duty ranged from 39.44 per cent to 63.11 
per cent ad valorem. 

It should be noted that the ranges of duties quoted do not represent 
the extreme range of duties actually imposed upon the cloths imported, 
for the ad valorem equivalents given in the table represent m each 
instance an average for all cloths of a given class of count, and there- 
fore do not show the extreme high nor the extreme low rates in each 
class. 

RecapitulaMon of flie imports of cotton cloths. 1911. — The imports of 
cotton cloth into the United States in 1911 have been presented in 
Tables 27 to 30, inclusive. In presenting these figures a different ar- 
rangement has been followed from that given in the reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics. Instead of giving the imports by paragraphs 
of the tariff act, they were grouped in the first place under the follow- 
ing classes: (A) Cloths containing only ordinary warp and filling 
threads, whether plain or fancy; (S) fancy or figured cloths in which 
other than the ordinary warp and filling threads have been used to 
form a figured or fancy effect; (C) cloth- corresponding to that of 
class A. wnich is mercerized, which contains mercerized threads, or 
which nas been processed in similar fashion^ and (D) cloth corre- 
sponding to class B, which is mercerized, contains mercerized threads, 
or has been processed in similar manner. Each of these broad groups 
has been divided into, first, unbleached cloth, second, bleached clotn, 
and third, colored cloth. 

The imports under each of the classes just enumerated are arranged 
under the respective paragraphs of the tariff act according to the 
count of the cloth, as follows: Paragraph 315, cloths having less than 
100 threads to the square inch; paragraph 316, those having more 
than 100 and less than 150; paragraph 317, more than 150 and less 
than 200; paragraph 318, over 200 and not over 300; and paragraph 
319, those having over 300 threads to the square inch. Under each 
paragraph the imports follow out the tariff subdivisions according to 
weight and value of the cloth, the statistics relating to imports giving 
quantity in square yards and value of the imports, the duties col- 
lected and the ad valorem equivalent of the duties collected under 
each division or group. This arrangement enables one to take in at 
a glance the imports of cloth under any division, group, class or com- 
bination of groups of cloths as they are arranged m the tariff, and to 
compare the duties in each. 

The recapitulation of the imports of cotton cloth presented in 
detail in Tables 27 to 30, inclusive, is shown in Tables 31, 32, and 33. 
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Table 31.— Recapitulation of the import* of cotton cloth into the United State*, for the 

fiscal year 1911. 





Quantity 
(square yarcs). 


Value. 


Percent 
of total 


Duties. 


Ad 
valorem 
equiva- 
lent. 


Grand total of cotton cloth 


55,516,561.35 


88,832,612.59 


100.00 


83,797,449.49 


42.99 


Han A 


34,321,701.99 

3,452,331.13 

17,422,503.85 

317,904.38 


5,154,463.52 

542,004.77 

3,089,391.30 

96,758.00 


58.36 
6.14 

34.41 
1.09 


2,087,967.93 

266,272,14 

1,448,678.35 

44,541.07 


39.54 


ClamB 


49,13 
47.66 


OaaflC 


Claw D 


46.04 







Referring to table 31, it will be seen that the total imports of all 
cotton cloth amounted to 55,516,561 square yards, valued at 
$8,832,612.59. On these imports the duties collected were $3,797,- 
449.49, and the computed ad valorem rate of duty was 42.99 per cent. 
The largest percentage of these imports (58.36) was of class A. * On 
these the computed ad valorem rate of duty was 39.54 per cent. The 
next largest group was mercerized cloth of class C (34.41 per cent). 
On these clotns tne computed ad valorem rate of duty was 47.66 per 
cent. 

Table 32 presents the imports already shown in Tables 27 to 30, 
inclusive, from the point of view of unbleached, bleached, and colored 
cloths. 



Table 32. — Recapitulation of the import* of cotton cloth, classified a* unbleached, 
bleached, and colored, into the United State*, for the fiscal year 1911 . 



Qrand total of cotton cloth.... 

Total unbleached cloth 

Total bleached cloth 

Total colored cloth 



quantity 
(square yards). 



55,516,561.36 



Value. 



88,832,612.59 



4,106,906.60 461,258.70 

14,266,228.42 2,230,527.79 
37,141,426.33! 6,140,826.10 



Percent 
of total. 



100.00 

5.22 
25.25 
69.53 



Duties. 



I Ad valorem 
equivalent. 



83,797,449.49 



190,045.46 I 

549,991.79 f 

2,657,412.24 j 



48.99 

41. 20 
24.66 
43.27 



In Table 32 it is shown that the imports of colored cloths into the 
United States amounted in 1911 to 37,141,426 square yards, valued 
at $6,140,826.10. This value was 69.53 per cent of the total value 
of cotton cloths imported. The duties collected on these cloths 
amounted to $2,657,412.24, which made a computed ad valorem rate 
of 43.27 per cent. The importation of bleached cloths were in value 
25.25 per cent of those imported and unbleached cloths 5.22 per cent 
of those imported. The computed ad valorem rate of duty on 
bleached cloths was 24.66 per cent and on unbleached cloths 41.20 
per cent. 

Table 33 presents a final and comprehensive recapitulation of the 
imports of all cotton cloths into the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911. 
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Table 33. — Recapitulation of imports of cotton cloth entered for consumption into the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June SO, 1911. 





Unbleached cloth. 


Bleached cloth. 




Quantity 
(square 
yards). 

2,784,338.66 

1,262,726.57 

71,769.47 

73.00 


Value. 


Quantity 
(square 
yards). 


Value. 


Olffifl A 


$316,611.70 

134,255.00 

10,366.00 

26.00 


8,668,241.06 

1,462,010.17 

4,042,064.09 

103,923.11 


$1,299,626.49 


OlaMiB, . 


259,896.00 


Class , . , , 


638,878.30 


Class D 


32,128.00 






Total 


4,108,906.60 


461,256.70 


14,266,228.42 


2,280,527.79 









Colored cloth. 


Total. 




Quantity 
(square 
yards). 


Value. 


Quantity 
(square 
yards). 


Value. 


Class A ... x x . 


22,871,212.38 
747,596.39 

13,308,710.29 
213,908.27 


$3,538,226.33 

147,854.77 

2,390,147.00 

64,599.00 


34,323,791.99 

3,452,331.13 

17,422,633.85 

317,904.38 


$5,154,463.52 


Class B 


642,004.77 


Class C 


3,039,391.30 


Clasfl P 


96,763.00 






Total 


37,141,426.88 


6,140,826.10 


56,516,661.35 


8,832,612.59 





Imports of cloths for specified years, — The imports for consumption 
of unbleached, bleached, and colored cloth are shown in Table 34. 
It should be noted that the total quantities, values, and duties include 
window Hollands and Jacquard figured upholstery goods. These 
inclusions were made necessary by the various classifications of the 
tariff acts. 

Table 34. — Imports of unbleached, bleached, and dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed cotton cloth, for consumption, 1896, 1900 f 1909, 1910, 1911. 

UNBLEACHED. 



Year. 


Quantity 
(square yards). 


Value. 


Duties. 


1896 


2,081,601.75 
1,719,293.90 
3,488,396.81 
5,168,049.89 
4,108,906.60 


$172,283.20 
163,915.30 
357,188.76 
519,048.22 
461,258.70 


$71,697.86 


1900 


76,119.33 


1909 


124,569.77 


1910 


206,315.34 


19U.1 


190,046.46 







BLEACHED. 



1896 


14,485,288.27 
15,423,917.78 
25, 139, 888. 65 
20,119,946.46 
14,266,228.42 


$1,444,870.39 $606,875.36 


1900 


1,841,616.41 775,087.72 


1909 » 


3,294,902.00 1,157,215.97 


1910 - 


2,738,877.40 1,133,180.81 


mi 


2,280,427.79 649, 991.' 79 







DYBD, COLORED, STAINBD, PAINTED, OR PRINTED. 



1896 


26,496,064.62 
48,473,383.63 
89,412,601.08 
39,863,742.19 
37,141,426.33 


$3,370,974.29 
5,987,257.33 
6,448,160.86 
6,329,077.27 
6,140,826.10 


$1,409,137.50 


1900 


2,647,618.81 


19$$ 


2,607,139.22 


1910 


2,706,342.96 


1911 


2,667,412.24 
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Table 34. — Imports of unbleached, bleached, and dyed, colored, stained, fainted, or 
printed cotton cloth, for consumption, 1896,1900, 1909, 1910, 1911— Continued. 



TOTALS. 



Year. 



Quantity 
(square yards). ' 



Value. 



Duties. 



^42,021,854.54 
i 60, 616, 595. 21 
167,985,908.44 
•70,124,960.18 

1911 1 » 60, 794, 600. 78 

I 



1806. 
1900. 
1909. 
1910. 



114,988,127.88 1*2,087,710.71 

17,992,789.04 13,497,825.86 

1 10,100,251.61 i 3,788,924.96 

« 10, 574, 615. 89 • 4, 504, 310. 56 

» 10,023,856.59 7 3,921,860.66 



i Includes window Holland and Jacquard upholstery goods. 

' Includes 4,973,222.64 square yards for window Hollands and Jacquard upholstery goods. 

• Includes 5,278,039.43 square yards window Holland. 

• Includes $752,475.00 window Hollands. 

$235, 138. 00 Jacquard upholstery goods. 

$987,613.00 

• Includes $770, 032. 00 window Hollands. 

$421,212.00 Jacquard upholstery goods. 

$1,191,244.00 

• Includes $341,011. 40 window Hollands. 

$117,569.00 Jacquard upholstery goods. 

$458,58P.40 

» Includes $354,926.37 window Hollands. 

$168,484.80 Jdcquard upholstery goods. 

$524,411.17 

Imvorte of cloth by countries, 1911. — The imports of unbleached' 
bleacned, and colored cloth into the United States by countries for 
the fiscal year 1911 are shown in Table 35. 

Table 35. — Imports of unbleached, bleached, and dyed cotton cloths entered for con' 
sumption or for warehouse, by countries, 1911. 





Unbleached cloth. Bleached cloth. 


Dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed. 


Country. 


Quantity 
in thou- 
sands of 
square 
yards. 


1 Per i Qu^ity 

jLr* i mthou- 

Value. 1 "J 1 1 sands of 

|«*--iSSE 


Value. 

9,424 

43 

508,636 

47,777 

284,479 

1,325,903 

6,687 

1,744 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Quantity 
in thou- 
sands of 
square 
yards. 


Value. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 


8 

3 

28 

85 

240 

3,787 

2 

3 


i 

$1,517, 0.2 42.0 

399| .1 .5 

5,036, 1.1 2,308.0 

16,465, 3.51 238.0 

27,962 6.0 1,822.0 

417,928 88.9 9,098.0 

258; .1 71.0 

323| .l| 5.5 


0.4 
0) 
23.3 

2.2 
13.0 


198 

140 

1,857 

2,025 

380 


38,087 

21,617 
490,340 
359,797 

69,846 

4,949,521 

136,306 

80,909 


0.6 
.4 


FrflLn<*» . - , . - - r . , -, r - - - 


8.0 


Oenriany 


5.9 


Switzerland 


1.1 


United Kingdom.... 
Japan 


60.6 31,640 
.3 1,083 

.1 412 


80.5 
2.2 


All other 


1.3 






Total 


4,156 


469,888* 100.0 13,645.0 


2,184,693 


99.9 37.735 


6,146,423 


100.0 













i Too small to be enumerated— less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 

• Almost nine-tenths (88.9 per cent) of the imports of unbleached 
cloth in 1911, representing a value of $417,928, was received from 
the United Kingdom. The imports from Switzerland, amounting to 
$27,962, were next in importance, forming 6 per cent of the total, 
while those from Germany, valued at $16,465, constituted 3.5 per 
cent of the total. These three countries taken collectively supplied 
in 1911 over 98 per cent of our imports of unbleached cloth. 

Of the bleached cloth imports the United Kingdom furnished 
three-fifths of the total (60.6 per cent), at a value of $1,325,903. 
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The imports from France, while less than half that of the United 
Kingdom, formed 23.3 per cent of the total, being valued at $508,636, 
and those from Switzerland made up 13 per cent of the total at a 
value of $284,479,, or slightly more than half of that received from 
France. These three countries sent us nearly 97 per cent of our total 
imports of bleached cloth. 

The imports of colored cloths from the United Kingdom, as in the 
other classes, made up the largest part of the total, $4,949,521, or 
more than four-fifths (80.5 per cent). From France $490,340 worth 
was received, which constituted 8 per cent of the total. Germany 
came next, sending us $359,797 worth, or nearly 6 per cent of the 
total, while our imports from Japan were valued at $136,306, or 2.2 
per cent of the total, the four countries mentioned sending us 96.6 
per cent of all our imports of colored cloth. 

Thus it will be seen that the United Kingdom exports to the 
United States a far larger amount of cotton cloth than any other 
country, ranging from 60 per cent in bleached cloth to nearly 90 per 
cent in unbleached cloth. France, Switzerland, and Germany are 
the other countries from which most of the remaining cloth imports are 
. received, but both absolutely and relatively these imports are small. 

Imports of unbleached cloths by countries. — The imports of un- 
bleached cotton cloth into thie United States for 1896, 1900, 1909, 
1910, and 1911 are shown in fable 36. 



Table 36. — Imports of % 


inbleached 
countries 


cotton cloth, for consumption a 
into the United States. 


mdfor warehouse, by 




1896 


1900 


1909 

\ 


Country. 


Quantity 
(square 
yards). 

37,655 

6,873 

1,182,672 

888,316 

21,141 


Value. 


Quantity 
(square 
yards). 


Value. 

' $8,303 
23,822 
66,966 

258,446 
67 


Quantity 
(square 
yards). 


Value. 


France 


$4,146 

804 

96,982 

76,089 

1,343 


68,961 

180,244 

731,017 

2,080,799 

769 


92,271 

237, 165 

139,895 

2,038,433 

27,517 


$11,818 
24,307 
17,375 

232,072 
4 271 


Germany 


Switzerland 


rjni t*d Kingdom 


All other. . .1 






Total 


2,136,657 


179,364 


3,061,790 


357,604 


2,535,281 


289,843 






1910 


1911 


Country. 


Quantity 
(square 
yards). 


Value. 


Quantity 
(square 
yards). 


Value. 


Per cent 
of total. 


France 


153,939 
94,883 
238,683 
5,127,561 
27,647 


$45,570 
15,734 
29,467 

490,289 
4,247 


28,139 

85,046 

239,573 

3,786,693 

16,069 


$5,036 

16,465 

27,962 

417,928 

2,497 


1 1 


Germany 


3 5 


Switzerland 


6.0 

88 9 


TJnitPd TTfngdftm , , 


All other..." 


0.5 




Total 


5,642,713 


585,307 


4,155,520 


469,888 









The imports shown in Table 36 are very light in comparison with 
the imports of bleached and colored cloths. Even in 1910, the 
highest year shown in the table, the importation amounted to only 
$585,307 worth of goods. 

In 1896 Switzerland furnished the largest amount of unbleached 
cloth of any country exporting to the United States. The imports 
from that country, valued at $96,982, formed over half of our total 
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imports for that year. Since then our imports of unbleached cloth 
from Switzerland have declined and the United Kingdom has risen 
to first rank, sending us nearly $418,000 worth of unbleached cloth 
in 1911, which was nearly nine-tenths (88.9 per cent) of our total 
imports of unbleached cloths. 

Imports of bleached and colored cloths by countries. — Prior to 1911 
the Bureau of Statistics did not report separately the imports of 
bleached cloth by countries, the bleached and colored cloths being 
reported together. For the purpose of comparison, therefore, the 
imports of pleached and unbleached cloth are given together in 
Table 37. 



Table 37. — Imports of bleached, dyed, colored, stained, or \ 
consumption and/or warehouse, by countries, into the 



rinted cotton cloth, for 
Jnited States. 



Country. 



Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom. 

Japan 

All other 

Total 



1806 



Quantity 
(square 
yards). 



10,045 

14,782 

3,740,378 

2,386,087 

1,884,580 

32,006,711 

203,841 

5,508 



41,161,822 



Value. 



$2,148 

2,262 

500,103 

366,167 

265,601 

3,770,052 

16,006 

652 



4,021,000 



1000 



Quantity 
(square 
yards). 



170,060 

52,517 

6.108,162 

3630,511 

2,200,838 

60,610,064 

88,672 

36,360 



61,086,063 



Value. 



123,841 

0,008 

814,808 

600,088 

846,150 

6,440,887 

7,881 

4,164 



8,166,301 



1000 



Quantity 
(square 
yards). 



51 



66,841,367 



Value. 



$303,972 

57,330 

788,780 

427,160 

322,696 

7,866,571 

00,945 

38,848 



9,000,204 



Country. 



Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom, 

Japan 

Another 

Total 



1010 



Quantity 
(square 
yards). 



601, 110 

115,486 

2,603,470 

1,048,006 

1,086,786 

47,740,102 

000,006 

226,233 



66,304,368 



Value. 



$04,636 
10,406 
661,066 
361,668 
260,277 
6,001,667 
121,400 
46,471 



8,466,360 



1911 



Quantity 
(square 
yards). 



230,437 

140,068 

4,166,364 

2,263,133 

2,261,775 

40,737,002 

1,163,703 

417,278 



51,370,640 



8,331,116 



Value. 


Per cent 
of total. 


$47,511 


0.6 


21,660 


.8 


008,076 


12.0 


407,574 


4.0 


354,325 


4.2 


6,275,424 


75.3 


142,003 


L7 


82,663 


1.0 



100.0 



Of the countries from which the imports presented in Table 37 have 
been received, the United Kingdom stands preeminent. During the 

? r ears noted in the table that country has contributed from three- 
ourths to four-fifths of all the bleached and colored cotton cloths 
imported into the United States ranging from a value of $3,779,052, 
or 76.8 per cent, in 1896 to $6,901,557, or 81.6 per cent, in 1910. The 
imports from France likewise have grown during the period. In 
1896 they amounted to $500,000; by 1900 they had increased more 
than half; there was a decline in 1909 and 1910, only to be followed 
by an increase to nearly a million dollars in 1911. Our imports of 
bleached and dyed cloths from Germany were next to those from 
France, being nearly 5 per cent of the total. They have not grown 
as rapidly as the imports from France, being only a little over 
$407,000 m 1911 as against $365,000 in 1896. 
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Production of Cotton Cloths in the United States. 

The production of cotton cloths in the United States for 1899 and 
1909 is presented in Table 38. 

Table 38.— Production of cotton cloths in the United State*, 1899 and 1909. 1 



Products. 



1000 



Quantity 

produced 

(square 

yards). 



Value. 



1809 



Quantity 

produced 

(square 

yards). 



Value. 



Per cent of increase, 
1800-1000. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Value. 



Plain cloth for printing or 
converting 

Brown or bleached sheetings 
and shirtings 

Twills and satteens 

Fancy woven fabrics 

Ginghams 

Duck 

Drills 

Ticks, denims, and stripes . . . 

Cottonades 

Napped fabrics 

Total 



2,324,635,171 



39 


05 


84 


38 


61 


34 


42 


50 


47 


53 


63 


37 


16 


22 


27 


22 


88 


17 


26 


08 


27 


2 


86 


a 


30 


64 


22 



$115,014,170 



1,581,613,827 

1,212,403,048 
235,860,518 
237,841,603 
278,302,706 
120,234,076 
237,206,540 
181,800,853 
26,323,947 
268,852,716 



157,780,040 



55 


32 


14 


02 


21 


10 


16 


00 


14 


06 


11 


94 


16 


33 


2 


31 


18 


44 



47.0 

15.2 
64.6 
79.4 
03.0 
25.7 

4.4 
45.7 

2.5 
13.7 



100.6 

52.4 

130.7 

125.5 

134.5 

02.7 

44.3 

66.3 

10.8 

40.0 



6,059,035,527 



421,237,830 4,380,520,845 



228,435,604 



38.0 



84.4 



1 The figures are preliminary and subject to correction. 

The total production of cotton cloths in the United States as given 
in Table 38 was, in 1909, 6,059,035,528 square yards, valued at 
$421,237,839. This represents an increase in a decade of 38 per 
cent in quantity and 84.4 per cent in value. This production does 
not include bags and baggings, cotton towels and toweling, or any- 
other of the cotton goods produced in the United States which can 
be classified under paragraphs other than 315-19. The importa- 
tion of cotton cloths into the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900, were valued at $7,992,789. This importation was 
3.5 per cent of the production reported by the census of 1900. The 
imports of cotton cloths for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
were valued at $9,587,003. Ihis importation was 2.3 per cent of 
the value of cotton cloths reported by the census of 1910. 

Four of the classes of products reported in Table 38 show an 
increase during the decade of over 100 per cent in value. Twills 
and sateens increased 139.7 per cent; ginghams, 134.5 per cent; 
fancy woven fabrics, 125.5 per cent; and plain cloths for printing or 
converting, 100.6 per cent. The value of duck produced increased 
92.7 per cent; of ticks, denims, and stripes, 66.3 per cent; and brown 
or bleached sheetings and shirtings, 52.4 per cent. 

The largest item shown in Table 38 is plain cloths for printing or 
converting. The quantity produced in 1909 of this class of goods 
was 2,324,635,171 square yards, valued at $115,914,170. In order 
of their value, other commodities were produced as follows: Brown or 
bleached sheetings and shirtings; fancy woven fabrics; ginghams- 
twills and sateens; duck; ticks, denims, and stripes; and napped 
fabrics. 

Exports of cotton cloth, 1911. — The exports of unbleached, bleached, 
and colored cotton cloth from the Umted States for the fiscal year 
1911 are shown in Table 39. 
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The exports in Table 39 are shown separately for the unbleached, 
bleached, and colored cloths, since each of these groups has its own 
favored markets, and figures of exports of cotton cloth as a whole by 
countries would be misleading. 

Taking up first the unbleached cloths, we find that the Oriental 
markets (China, Aden, British India, and Asiatic Turkey), took more 
than half (57.8 per cent) of this trade, China alone taking $6,138,515, 
or 43.6 per cent, and the port of Aden $1,067,382, or 9 per cent. In 
South America, Chile was the leading importing country, taking 
unbleached cloth to a value of $695,134, or nearly 6 per cent of our 
total exports. Another largo market is Central America and the 
islands of the West Indies. The trade with British East Africa seems 
likewise to be a promising market for unbleached cotton cloth, taking 
$484,613 worth of cloth m 1911, or 4.1 per cent of our total exports. 

In the bleached-cloth export trade of the United States, the Fbrilip- 
pine Islands took the largest proportion of our exports, or 29.8 
per cent of the total. Canada ranked next, taking 13.2 per cent of 
the total. Cuba formed another large market for bleached cloth, 
taking 9.3 per cent of the export. Still other markets for these com- 
modities, of which mention may be made, are the Chinese Empire, 
Australia, and Chile, taking 4.8 per cent, 4.6 per cent, and 4.3 per cent, 
respectively, of our total exports of bleached cotton cloth. 

The exports of dyed clotn will be discussed in connection with the 
next table. 

Exports of colored cloth. — Colored cotton cloth constitutes the only 
group of cotton-cloth exports which can be traced separately back to 
1896, the bleached and unbleached cloth not being reported sepa- 
rately by the Bureau of Statistics prior to 1907. The exports of 
colored cloths from the United States for 1896, 1900, 1909, 1910, 
and 1911 are shown in Table 40. 
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The country taking the largest amount of colored cotton cloth from 
the United States in 1911 was the Philippine Islands, which took 
22.8 per cent of the total. The second largest amount was taken 
by Haiti (12.5 per cent). The increase of exports to the Philip- 
pine Islands has come largely within recent years since these 
islands became colonies of this country. After Haiti, Cuba is the 
largest consumer of colored cotton goods from the United States. 
In 1911 she took 7.9 per cent of the total exports. Colombia took 
6.7 per cent of the total. Other countries of importance in this 
trade are: San Domingo, Canada, Australia, and the British West 
Indies, each country receiving more than 5 per cent of the total 
exports in 1911. The large decline of these commodities exported to 
the United Kingdom and Mexico is noticeable. In 1911 the export 
to the United Kingdom was less than one-half of 1 per cent. In 1911 
Mexico took but 0.6 per cent of our exports of colored cloths. The 
Chinese Empire, India, and other onental countries which take 
such a large share of our exports of unbleached cloth, took an infini- 
tesimal part of our colored cloth. 

Imports and exports compared. — A comparison of the imports and 
exports of cotton cloth is presented in Taole 41. 

Table 41.— Imports and exports of cotton cloth for the years 1896, 1900, 1909, 1910, 1911. 





1896 


1900 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Kind of cloth. 


Value. 


Percent 
of total. 


QCPOBT8. 

Unbleached 


$172,283 
1,444,870 
3,370,974 


$163,915 
1,841,616 
5,987,257 


$357,189 
3,294,902 
6,448,161 


$519,048 
2,738,877 
6,329,077 


H61,259 
2,230,528 
6,140,826 


5.22 


Bleached 


25 26 


Dyed colored, etc 


69 52 






Total 


4,968,127 


7,992,788 


10,100,252 


9,587,002 


8,832,613 


100 00 






EXPOBTS. 

Unbleached 


} '9,539,199 
3,419,158 


1 13, 229, 443 
4,839,491 


/12, 381, 384 

\ 2,146,117 

7,165,579 


10,096,985 
1,351,040 
8,521,466 


11,798,194 
2,013,857 
10,575,048 


48 38 


Bleached. 


8 26 


Dyed, colored, etc 


43 36 






TotaL 


12,958,357 


18,068,934 


21,603,080 


19,971,491 


24,387,099 


100 00 







"nncolored cloth 



t years, 
"bytk 



the Bureau of Statistics. 



It will be noted on referring to Table 41 that the value of cotton- 
cloth exports in every year was more than double that of the imports, 
and in tno year 1911 was nearly three times as large. Both imports 
and exports were decidedly larger in 1911 than 1896, the former having 
increased over 70 per cent, the latter nearly 90 per cent. The abso- 
lute gain in exports was nearly three times as large as in imports, 
namely, $11,428,742 for the former as against $3,844,486 for the 
latter. (See Table 96, p 176, and Chart 3 on p. 178.) 

In the import trade all but a very small part of the cloths received 
have been bleached or dyed, the import of unbleached cloth being 
comparatively small, the relative proportions in 1911 being as follows: 
Unbleached 5.2 per cent, bleached 25.3 per cent, and colored 69.5 
per cent. In the export trade for 1911 the unbleached and colored 
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were nearly equal, viz, 48.4 per cent and 43.4 per cent, respectively, 
only 8.2 per cent being bleached. 

understatement of exports from (he United States. — The excess of 
our exports of cotton cloth over imports, as shown by the figures in 
Tables 39, 40, and 41, is probably understated, as our export 
figures are far from being accurate. This is due to the fact that our 
present regulations are not sufficiently stringent to compel shippers 
of merchandise going to foreign ports to report the figures as accu- 
rately, either in amount or in value, as is required in the case of im- 
ported merchandise. Thus ; the law requiring exporters to file 
shipping manifests containing a complete list of the merchandise 
shipped abroad, giving quantity ana value, is frequently disre- 
garded, especially by shippers from the interior, as there is no 
penalty attached to the failure to comply with the law. The ship- 
pers frequently omit the necessary details, fearing that the informa- 
tion may come into the possession of their competitors. Mani- 
fests when filed frequently contain no information as to quantity 
and value of the merchandise, the manifest simply reading so many 
cases of dry goods or hardware, without stating either weight or value. 
In such cases the forwarding agent sometimes guesses at the value, 
or where he fails to do so the shipment in question is not reported at 
all to the Bureau of Statistics. 

With a view to getting an approximate idea of the extent to which 
our exports of cotton cloths are understated, a comparison has been 
made of the figures of our exports of cotton cloth with the imports of 
cotton cloth from the United States as reported in the official returns 
of Canada and the United Kingdom. As the fiscal years of the 
United States and the two countries mentioned do not coincide, the 
comparison has been made for the last three fiscal years and an aver- 
age taken for the period so as to eliminate, as far as possible, the dif- 
ferences due to that cause. Table 42 presents on tne one hand the 
exports of the United States to Canada as reported by the Bureau of 
Statistics, and on the other the imports from the United States into 
Canada as reported in the official returns of that country: 

Table 42.— The average export* from the United States to Canada compared with tlte 
average imports into Canada from the United States for the period 1909-1911. 





Average exports from 
United States to 
Canada. 


Average imports into 
Canada from United 
States. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


TTnt)foanhed cloths ****+ , ,, a 


Yard*. 

855,187 
2,114,228 
4,035,851 


183,922 
201,166 
381,500 


Yards. 
1,496,361 
2,670,215 
7,043,064 


$102,928 


Bleached cloths. ..... , L 


218,830 


f^olo*ed cloths. ........ ,,, 


706,639 






Total 


7,005,266 


666,597 


11,208,640 


1,028,397 
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It will be seen from the above table that in.*ev3ry case the imports 
reported by Canada are greater than the exports reported by the 
United States. Canada reports imports from the United States of 
11,208,640 yards valued at $ 1,028,397. while the corresponding figures 
reported in the export statistics of tne United States are 7,005,066 
yards valued at $666,597. 

Table 43 shows the cotton cloth reported by the Bureau of Statistics 
as exported from the United States to the United Kingdom, compared 
with the imports from the United States reported in the official re- 
turns of the United Kingdom. *>•' 

Table 43. — The average exports from the United States to the United Kingdom copfi* 
pared with the average imports into the United Kingdom from the United States* for 
the period 1909-1911. 





Average exports from 
United States to 
United Kingdom. 


Average imports into 
United Kingdom 
from United States. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Unbleached cloths 


Yardf. 
1,945,452 
39,862 
365,893 


1363,258 
5,169 
37,791 


Yard*. 
1,100,669 
764,912 
1,225,527 


1174,670 
137,990 
106,823 


Bleached cloths 


Colored cloths 




Total 


2,351,207 


406,218 


3,091,106 


419,483 





The total imports into the United Kingdom from the United 
States are greater than the reported exports from the United States. 
The former figures are given as 3,091,108 yards, valued at $419,483, 
while the figures reported in the United States are 2,351,207 yards, 
valued at $406,218. In this table there is one exception to the 
general statement based on Tables 42 and 43. Unbleached cloths 
reported as exported from the United States show a larger quantity 
and value than the imports from the United States into the United 
Kingdoin, which is apparently due to the fact that most of the 
bleached and colored cloth exported was reported as unbleached. 

World trade in unbleached cloth— The imports and exports of 
unbleached cotton cloth for the principal countries of the world 
are shown in Table 44. 
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Tablx 44. — Import* and .exports of unbleached cloth in principal countries of (he world. 
• * •. [Calendar year unless otherwise spedfled.] 



Year. 



Country. 



Imports. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Exports- 



Quantity. Valua. 



1»10.... 
1910.. v 
1910. .*J 
1910./.* 
1910,... 
191«t,V-< 
•1910.-... 
. -1910/.. 

*.19MH... 

1910.... 

1910.... 
1910.... 
1910 «... 
1910.... 
1910 »... 
1909*... 
1909.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1909.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1910.... 
1910.... 
1910.... 
1909.... 
1911*... 
1910.... 



^HiftejTStates yards. 

'JJntted Kingdom do... 

.Germany pounds. 

.Eranoe do... 

Jtaly do... 

Switseiiand do . . . 

Austria-Hungary do... 

Belgium do... 

British India {*&' 

japan {pieces. ... 

"•^^ \square yatds. 

China pieces. 

Argentine Republic pounds. 

Mexioo square yards . 

Brazil pounds. 

Canada yards. 

Ottoman Empire pounds. 

Finland. do... 

Roumania. do... 

Greece do... 

8ervia. do... 

Bulgaria. do... 

Sweden do... 

Norway do... 

Netherlands do... 

Denmark do... 

Tunis do... 

Algeria. do... 

Chile do... 

Venezuela do... 

Australia do... 



4,681,344 

1,819,119 

10,376,391 

581,353 

946,655 

9,489,701 

129,675 

335,020 

162,848 

,130,133,110 



K 



57,206,125 
4,627,143 
3,925,624 
8,028,773 
141,006 
8,659,440 



32,954 
1,133,676 
1,405,600 

334,209 

921,342 

1,525,206 



$510,019 
330,372 
3,766,826 
249,315 
337,956 
5,262,323 
56,415 
143,712 

7,424,568 

• 2,844,416 

10,615,479 
879,543 
527.538 
42,827 
903,970 
7,362,624 
29,633 
321,061 
239,415 



124.393,015 

1,927,912,900 

5,330,061 

15,064,473 

13,404,409 

3,049.403 

646.389 

5,972,623 

8,116,864 

56,379,644 

3,473,606 

102,617,635 



18,787,194 
100,146,433 
1,085,994 
4,549,886 
3,225,390 
1,359,092 
273.218 
1,882,327 

4,306,514 
7,433,251 



707,699 

3,241 

1,621,933 



134,990 

1,675 

908,590 



Zt 



657,853 
106,848 



1,082 
279,616 
378,845 
2,806,700 
185,992 
359,253 



42,593 



12,706 



37,812,666 
6,393 



10,342,480 
1,876 



3,852,203 



1,220,836 



1,155,361 



'Year ending Mar. 31. 
* Year ending June 30. 



> Year ending Mar. 13. 
* See total cotton tissues. 



From Table 44 it will be seen that the imports of British India were 
far in excess of all other countries, representing a value of over 
$57,400,000. The imports of China followed in importance those of 
British India and were valued at over $10,500,000. Other countries 
showing a substantial importation were Ottoman Empire, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Japan, and Netherlands. 

, When the exporting countries of unbleached cloths are considered 
the trade of the Umted Kingdom is found to outrank all others. 
This export in 1910 exceeded $100,000,000 and was more than ten 
times the value of the exports of any other country noted in the 
table. The export trade oi the Netherlands in unbleached cloth was 
second to that of the United Kingdom, with a value of over 
$10,300,000. Since the cotton industry is not extensively developed 
in the Netherlands, these exports were substantially all produced in 
Germany or other European countries and were shipped through the 
ports of the Netherlands. The exports of unbleached cloth from the 
United States rank next in importance to those of the Netherlands. 
The Japanese exports of unbleached cloth were also important aad 
then follow those of France, India and Belgium. 

World trade in bleached arid colored cloth, — The imports and exports 
of bleached and colored cloth for the principal foreign countries are 
shown in Table 45. 
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Table 45.— Imports and export* of bleached and colored cloths in principal countries of 

the world. 

[Calendar year unless otherwise specified.) 



Year. 



191Q... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 

1910... 

1910... 

1910... 
1910... 
1909... 
1910... 
1910... 
1909'.. 
1909... 
1909... 
1910... 
1909... 
1910... 
1909... 
1909... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1909... 
1910... 
1910... 



Country. 



United States yards. 

United Kingdom do. . . 

Germany pounds. 

France do... 

Italy do. . . 

Switzerland do. . . 

Austria-Hungary do. . . 

Belgium do . . . 

British India yards. 

>**>* {£££»&. 

<™>» {&£:: 

Argentine Republic pounds. 

Mexico square yards. 

Brazil pounds. 

Canada do... 

Spain i do... 

Russia do... 

Finland do. . . 

Roumania do. . . 

Greece do... 

Servia do. . . 

Bulgaria do... 

Sweden do . . . 

Norway do . . . 

Netherlands do... 

Denmark do. . . 

Tunis do... 

Algeria do... 

Chile do... 

Australia do... 

South Africa do... 



Imports. 



Quantity. 



>87 
>73 
116 
J66 

m 

153 
^03 



40 ' 
11 
10 
63 

13 
16 
96 

1 
M 

1 
13 

6 



' "86 
118 
48 
-32 
!94 
72 
52 
197 
129 
>33 
181 
'53 



5,277,330 
2,626,640 
4,731,881 



3,744,734 

1,548,088 

18,501,444 

18,432.822 



(») 



Value. 



86 
)U 
.38 
»7 
194 
»5 
183 
)16 

rco 

3,444,476 

29,500,986 

25,039,909 
1,680,074 
8,648,407 
8,846,197 
858,765 
2,333,759 
1,127,771 
5,225,664 
1,987,167 



171,343,321 
4,089,712,300 
74,219,402 
56,224,796 
61,926,773 

5.897,065 
17,964,624 

4,830,104 
43,410,871 

2,448,506 
24,537,535 



Exports. 



Quantity. 



11,322,308 



1,640 
37,582 



4,114 
152,955 



25,079,655 
49,824 
16,528 
917,555 



Value. 



$11,484,010 

282,776,251 

32,869,228 

23,356,164 

19,377,322 

4,144.419 

9,610,853 

2,108,296 

4,399,257 

\ 2,757,092 



6,764,385 



733 
13,138 



1,448 



13,719,525 
25,996 
12,531 



1 Includes unbleached cloth. 
* Year ending Jan. 31. 



> See total cloth. 

* Includes moleskin and corduroy, linen and other piece goods. 



The trade of the world in bleached and colored cloth is much larger 
than that of the unbleached, as appears from a comparison of Table 45 
with Table 44. Considering first the imports, it will be seen that 
British India takes bv far tne largest percentage, in 1910 importing 
bleached and dyed cloth to a value in excess of $69,221,000. This 
import was more than double in value that of any other country. " 
China has always been a large importing country of cloth, and in 1910 
her imports of bleached and dyed cloth were second to those of India, 
valued at more than $29,500,000. The Argentine Republic was 
third in order of value with imports of $25,000,000 followed by 
Australia with an import of more than $21,500,000. This includes, 
however, linen and other piece goods. The import of the United 
Kingdom in these commodities exceeded $12,700,000, and was next in 
order. Canada, Brazil, the United States, Roumania, and Belgium 
followed in the order named. 

As in unbleached cloth, the United Kingdom has the largest exports 
of bleached and dyed cloths, exceeding in value $282,000,000, which 
is much more than her exports of unbleached fabrics. Germany, the 
second country in value of these exports, had in 1910 an export of 
more than $32,800,000. The exports of France follow those of 
Germany, being valued at more than $23,300,000, while those of Italy 
are next in importance to France, with a value of over $19,300,000. 
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The United States is the only other country of importance in the 
export of these commodities, the export of this country reaching in 
1910 a total in excess of $11,400,000. 

World commerce in all cloth. — Table 46 is the total of Tables 44 and 
45 and presents the imports and exports of all cotton cloth for the 
principal countries of the world. 

Table 46. — Imports and exports of cotton cloth for the principal countries of the world. 
(Calendar year unless otherwise specified.) 



Year. 


Country. 


Imports 
value. 


Exports 
value. 


1910.... 


United 8tatee 


$8,357,305 

13,115,286 

7,705,964 

1,726,222 

2,865,150 

7,659,528 

2,391,598 

5,350,728 

126,646,288 

6,288,892 

40,116,465 

25,919,452 

2,207,612 

8,691,234 

9,750,167 

16,823,589 

858,765 

18,651,442 

4,894,048 

1,157,404 

5,546,725 

2,226,582 

907,575 

2,149,439 

1,998,782 

2,462,331 

7,047,304 

1,910,304 

1,917,750 

9,288,905 

7,918,276 

4,086,452 

•22,797,436 

7,668,339 


$20,271,204 


1910.... 


iTntfc«] Kingdom , 


882,922,684 


1910.... 


Germany..". ....... ± ,,, ,, ^ ,... . ..... 


33^955^222 


1910.... 


France.' 


27,906,050 


1910.... 


Italy 


22,602,712 


1910.... 


Switzerland 


5,503,511 


1910 


Austria-Hungary , 


9,884,071 


1910 


Belgium. T . . -~. . A . * . . * 


3,990,623 
8,705,771 
10,190,343 


1910.... 


Rrf B«h Tttdlft l _ A 


1910.... 


Japan ,,*,>, , , ...... 


1910.... 


China . .,.,..> 


1910.... 


Argentine Republic 




1910.... 


Mexico • 




1910.... 


Brazil 




1910.... 


Canada 1 


134,990 


1910.... 


Egypt 


18,403 

6,764.385 

69,984 

12,051,485 

908,590 

733 


1910.... 


Spain 


1906 s... 


Ottoman Empire , 


1909 «... 


B-ussia. . . ., .7, ti 


1909.... 


Finland 


1909.... 


Roumania 


1910.... 


Greece 


13,138 


1909.... 


Servia 


1910.... 


Bulgaria. 


1,472 
106,535 


1909.... 


Sweclen 


1909.... 


Norway 


107,950 


1910.... 


Netherlands , , , 


24,062,005 

27,872 

12,531 

405,217 


1910.... 


Denmark , 


1910 


Tunis 


1910 


Algeria..... 


1909 


Chile 


1911 «... 


Venezuela 




1910.... 


Australia 




1910.... 


British South Africa 











1 Fiscal year ending Mar. 31. 

* Fiscal year ending June 30. 

* Year beginning Feb. 25. 
« Year ending Jan. 31. 

* Includes moleskin and corduroy, oil baize, linen and other piece goods. 

Considering the imports of cloth first, the countries of the Orient 
are found to take the greatest amount. First in importance is British 
India with a total cloth importation valued at over $126,600,000. 
China is the second country in importance, with an import of less 
than one-third of that of India, exceeding in value $40,000,000. 
Argentine Republic is next in importance, with nearly $26,000,000, 
while that of Egypt follows Argentina, being valued at more than 
$16,800,000. The United Kingdom, Canada, Brazil, the United 
States, Switzerland, Chile, Germany, and the Netherlands, in the 
order named, were other countries with large imports of these 
commodities. 

In the export trade in cloth the United Kingdom has attained a 
position which is not approached by anyother country. The exports 
m 1910 were valued at $382,922,684. This exceeds that of any other 
country by almost $349,000,000, the nearest competitor of the 
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United Kingdom being Germany, with an export under $34,000,000. 
France was next in importance in value of cloth exports, the figures 
exceeding $27,900,000, while the Netherlands ranked below France 
with an export of more than $24,000,000. Italy and the United 
States followed in the order given, the former country with an export 
over $22,600,000, the export of the latter exceeding $20,271,000. 

Paragraph 321.— SELK- STRIPED SLEEVE LININGS, FILLED COTTON 
CLOTH, COATED COTTON CLOTH, OILCLOTH, AND COTTON WIN- 
DOW HOLLANDS. 

321. Cloth, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber and silk, whether known 
as silk-striped sleeve linings, silk stripes, or otherwise, of which cotton or other vege- 
table fiber is the component material of chief value, eight cents per square yard and 
thirty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That no such cloth shall pay a less rate of 
duty than fifty per centum ad valorem. Cotton cloth filled or coated, all oilcloths 
except silk oilcloths and oilcloths for floors), and cotton window Hollands, three cents 
per square yard and twenty per centum ad valorem; tracing cloth, five cents per 
square yard and twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Description of products. — In silk-striped sleeve linings, silk stripes, 
etc., the warp is made of cotton yarns spaced with stripes of silk 
yarn ; in many cases the cotton ends are plain woven and the silk ends 
in a twill. In taffetine silk lining the warp threads are of silk and 
the filling of cotton, while in many wash fabrics the construction is 
reversed. 

Filled cotton cloth is that form of cloth in which the interstices 
between the threads have been filled with glue, china clay, white lead, 
chalk, plaster of Paris, glauber salts, glucose, or other filling substance. 

Coated cotton cloth is cloth with one or both surfaces coated with 
paint, varnish, pigments, or other substances. Examples of coated 
cloths are tracing cloth, bookbinders' cloth, imitation vellum, and 
oilcloths and oilskins. 

Cotton window Hollands are plain woven cloths stiffened after 
weaving with about one-fifth of their weight in starch or other sizing 
material. They are used as window shades. 

Tariff provisions as to cotton and silk cloths. — A number of cotton 
woven faeries are provided for in paragraph 321, all of which are 
something more than " cotton cloth' as defined in paragraph 
320. The first of these is cotton cloth containing silk, but of 
which cotton is the component material of chief value. Tne exact 

Erovision is for "cloth, composed of cotton or other vegetable 
ber and silk, whether known as silk-striped sleeve finings, silk 
stripes, or otherwise, of which cotton or other vegetable fiber 
is the component material of chief valued This includes besides 
the silk-striped fabrics used for linings, certain women's dress 
goods, men's shirtings, corset materials, vestings, etc. This class 
of merchandise has been specially provided for in all the tariffs 
since 1890. In the present act, as in that of 1897, the duty is 8 
cents per square yard and 30 per cent ad valorem, with the provision 
" that no such cloth shall pay a less rate of duty than 50 per cent ad 
valorem. ,, A large quantity of sleeve linings and some of tne women's 
dress goods are subject to the compound rate of 8 cents per square 
yard and 30 per cent ad valorem, which is equivalent to an ad valo- 
rem rate of over 60 per cent. Corset materials, vestings, and nearly 
all the men's shirtings are subject to the 50 per cent ad valorem pro- 
vision of this paragraph. 
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Oilcloths (except siUc oilcloths and oilcloths for floors). — Oilcloths have 
been the subject of tariff enumeration for nearly 100 years— to be exact, 
since the act of 1824. The present is the first act, however, in which 
they are grouped with the other goods covered by paragraph 321. It 
was logical to disassociate other oilcloths from oilcloths for floors, so 
long as there is a separate tariff schedule for "Flax, hemp, and jute, 
and manufactures of," because the basis for common oilcloths for 
floors is hemp or jute canvas, whereas other oilcloths, except silk oil- 
cloth, such as the common yellow oilcloth used for packing and table 
oilcloth, is in chief value of cotton. The rate provided in the present 
act for oilcloths is 3 cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Cotton window hollands. — " Cotton window hollands" are provided 
for by name for the first time in our tariffs. Under former acts they 
were dutiable either as countable cotton cloths or, under the act of 
1897, as filled or coated cotton cloth, according to the degree f filling. 
There were numerous controversies over these goods. The first class, 
of which " Scotch hollands" are a type, were finally held to be not 
filled cloth. The principle guiding tne court in the case of Pinney, 
Casse & Lackey Co. v. United States (105 Fed. Rep., 934), is shown 
by the following extract from the opinion: 

The term ' 'filling' ' has thus come to be an elastic term, and in business directions 
is often used loosely, and instructs the finisher to fill the particular goods so far as 
needful for the particular purpose for which they are to be used, or to fill in accord- 
ance with the style of cloth which is to be filled. Thus, a window shade demands a 
more complete and uniform plain surface with pin holes, substantially closed, than 
do linings for trunks or satchels. Nevertheless, the term means, when used with pre- 
cision, the substantial closing of the interstices of cloth, which is the intended result, 
and this meaning of the term and intent of the processes is recognized by some of the 
manufacturers of large experience who are witnesses for the United States. 

As thus defined, there is no real difficulty in ascertaining, either for purposes of the 
tariff or for any other purpose, when a window shade is filled. That inspection, or 
examination by unaided eyesight, to which persons of ordinary powers of observation 
are accustomed, will enable the purchaser or the appraiser to know whether or not 
the interstices of a piece of cotton cloth have been substantially closed; and, so far as 
window shades are concerned, the opportunities for the comparison of a piece of 
imported goods with samples in which the apertures have been actually closed are 
very abundant. 

The goods which were actually before the court in this case were 
so-called "Scotch hollands" or "Kings hollands" stiffened with 20 
per cent in weight of starch, and the court held that the interstices 
were not sufficiently closed to constitute a filled cloth within the 
meaning of the law. (Note also T. D. 10346; 10558; 12372; 99 
Fed. Rep., 720.) The other class, which was found to be filled 
cotton cloth, is represented by the so-called "Lancaster window 
blinds" which was the subject of decisions both under the acts of 
1897 and 1909. In T. D. 22966— G. A. 4, 905, the Board of General 
Appraisers found as a matter of fact — 

(1) That the goods in question are cotton cloth in pieces 30 inches or more in width 
and 30 yards or upward in length, which, after having been woven, have had one 
surface coated with a mixture of oil and pigments, and perhaps other substances, which 
so permeated the fiber and filled or closed the interstices between the threads of the 
fabric as to render it entirely opaque and apparently insoluble in and impervious to 
water. (2) They are expressly intended and adapted for use in making window 
shades or blinds; are colored, filled, and coated somewhat after the manner of goods 
known commercially as oilcloth, and although it is possible to count the warp and 
filling threads therein, it is difficult to do so by unraveling or other practicable means. 

It was therefore held that they were properly dutiable as filled 
cotton cloth. The same goods have been held to be filled cotton cloth 
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under the present act. (See T. D. 31070 (Abtract 24263), and 31552, 
whwfe is a decision of the United States Court of Customs Appeals.) 

By the insertion of a specific provision for cotton window Hollands, 
all goods commercially known as such are now dutiable at tho 
prescribed rate of 3 cents a square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Tracing cloth. — One more species of filled cloth is enumerated, 
namelv, " tracing cloth," a fine plain woven cotton fabric treated 
and filled with a gelatinous or starchy substance which renders it 
transparent. It is used by architectural draftsmen and others for 
reproducing maps and drawings by tracing. 

The higher specific rate, 5 cents instead of 3 cents, was imposed 
distinctly on the ground of aiding a new and small industry. It is 
only in the last few years that tracing cloth has been made in this 
country at all. Over 2,000,000 square yards of tracing cloth were 
imported during the last fiscal year and the duty was equivalent to 
50.74 per cent ad valorem. 

Tracing cloth illustrates, like many other goods, the difficulty of 
determining the proper rate of duty to be assessed on articles not 
enumerated; for under the act of 1890 it was assessed as a countable 
cotton cloth, which the Board of General Appraisers (T. D. 15140) 
decided to be the proper classification, and as such, by reason of its 
value, it paid 40 per cent ad valorem until the enactment of the 
Wilson law in 1894, under which the Treasury Department continued 
to classify it as a countable cotton cloth, but the act of 1894 contained 
a definition of cotton cloth which the act of 1890 did not, and under 
the new enactment it was provided that — 

The term cotton cloth, or cloth * * * shall be held to include all woven 
fabrics of cotton in the piece, whether figured, fancy, or plain, not specially provided 
for in this act, the warp and filling threads of which can be counted by unraveling 
or other practicable means. 

On June 13, 1895, the Board of General Appraisers (T. D. 16227) 
decided that while it was possible to count the threads it could only 
be done by removing the gelatinous preparation and that it "can 
not be satisfactorily accomplished by practicable means,'" and 
that the merchandise was properly dutiable as a manufacture of 
cotton not specially provided for at 35 per cent ad valorem. This 
continued until the act of 1897 which contained a provision for filled 
cotton cloth under which tracing cloth was made dutiable at 3 cents 
a square jard and 20 per cent. At first this provision was limited 
to goods m the piece and tracing cloth cut up into pieces convenient 
for use was classified as a manufacture of cotton not specially pro- 
vided for at 45 per cent ad valorem. On November 18, 1901, this 
was held to be erroneous (T. D. 23365) and that the expression "other- 
wise' ' in the definition of cotton cloth in the Dingley Act included 
articles made from cotton cloth. 

Other cotton cloths not enumerated which are dutiable as filled 
or coated cotton cloths are so-called "book cloth," "bookbinders' 
cloth," and imitation vellum, used to bind books. Bookbinders' 
cloth figured in tariff controversies as early as 1870 (T. D. 686), as 
well as under more recent acts. (See T. D. 13385, 16207, and 19037.) 

A cotton cloth coated with flock used in the manufacture of artifi- 
cial flowers has been held to be dutiable as a coated cotton cloth. 
T. D. 30234 (Abstract 22454). 
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Imports of cotton and silk cloths. — Table 47 presents the imports for 
consumption of sleeve linings, or other cloths composed of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber and silk, whether known as silk-striped sleeve 
linings, silk stripes, or otherwise, of which cotton or other vegetable 
fiber is the component material of chief value. 

Table 47. — Imports for consumption of cloth composed of cotton and silk, in which 
cotton is the component material of chief value. 



Year. 



Statutory rate of duty. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Duties. 



Ad valorem 
equivalent. 



1896. 
1900.. 

1909. 

1910.... 

1911. 



45 per cent 

8 cents per square yard and 30 per cent 

50 per cent 

B cents per square yard and 30 per cent 

50 per cent 

*8 cents per square yard and 30 per cent 

i50 per cent 

f8 cents per square yard and 30 per cent , 
[50 per cent 



*E& 


$21,232 


134,387 


27,324 


4,910 


808 


76,413 


22,105 


21,775 


13,910 


91,057 


23,428 


13,757 


7,584 


68,258 


19,141 


15,637 


8,357 



19,554 

18,948 

404 

12,745 

6,955 
14,313 

3,792 
11,203 

4,179 



45.00 
69.35 
50.00 
57.68 
50.00 
61.10 
50.00 
58.53 
50.00 



The imports of the fabrics shown in Table 47 have always been light. 
In 1896 the value was slightly over $21,000, rising in 1909 to over 
$34,000; since 1909 these imports have declined, the import for 1911 
being approximately $27,500. 

It will be noticed that the imports for 1900, 1909, 1910, and 1911 
are under two divisions, the first class having a duty of 8 cents per 
square yard and 30 per cent; the second class embracing all others 
on which the ordinary duty does not amount to 50 per cent. Except 
for the year 1909, the importations of this latter class have been 
comparatively light. The computed ad valorem rate under the 
compound duty is in each case higher than 50 per cent. 

Imports of coated cloth. — The imports of coated cloth into the United 
States are shown in Table 48. Prior to the act of 1909, these cloths 
were all grouped together. This act placed cotton oilcloths and 
window hollands in one class and tracing cloths in another. The 
table shows the change in classification. 

Table 48. — Importation for consumption of cloth filled or coated. 



Year. 


Rate of duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent 


1900 


3 c*n*s per square yard and 20 per ceTit 


3,fbS329 

1,971,565 

36,692 


$434,536 

334,382 

6,019 


$201,007 

126,023 

2,305 


46.25 


1909 »... 


do.t.. .*....". .^. 


37.69 


1910. . . . 


do 


38.29 








1 July 1 to Aug. 5, 1909, under act of 1897. 

IMPORT8 FOR CONSUMPTION OF COTTON OILCLOTHS AND COTTON WINDOW HOL- 
LANDS AND TRACING CLOTH. 




(3 cents per square yards and 20 per cent * 


2,907,238 
2,065,985 
3,149,089 
2,128,950 


$409,459 
343,016 
432,702 
346,330 


$169,109 
171,902 
179,213 
175,713 


41.31 


1910 


\5 cents per square yards and 20 per cent * 


50.12 




1 3 cents per square yards and 20 per cent * 


42.30 


1911 


\5 cents per square yards and 20 per cent « 


50.74 









» Cotton oilcloths and cotton window hollands. Aug. 6, 1909, to June 30, 1910 (under act of 1909). 
•Tracing cloth. Aug. 6, 1909, to June 30, 1910 (under act of 1909). 
* Cotton oilcloths and cotton window hollands, 
« Tracing cloth. 
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Paragraph 322.— HANDKEBCHIEFS OB MUFFLERS. 

322. Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed of cotton, whether in the piece or other- 
wise and whether finished or unfinished, if not hemmed, or hemmed only, shall pay 
the same rate of duty on the cloth contained therein as is imposed on cotton cloth of 
the same description, weight, and count of threads to the square inch; but such 
handkerchiefs or mufflers shall not pay a less rate of duty than forty-five per centum 
ad valorem. If such handkerchiefs or mufflers are hemstitched, or imitation hem- 
stitched, or revered, or have drawn threads, they shall pay a duty of ten per centum 
ad valorem in addition to the duty hereinbefore prescribed, and in no case less than 
fifty-five per centum ad valorem; if such handkerchiefs or mufflers are embroidered 
in any manner, whether with an initial letter t monogram, or otherwise, bv hand or 
machinery, or are tamboured, appliqu£d, or trimmed wholly or in Dart with lace or 
with tucking or insertion, they shall not pay a less rate of duty than sixty per centum 
ad valorem. 

Description of products. — Handkerchiefs of cotton are made in 
various styles and sizes, generally of a combed yarn of a long staple. 
In size, ladies' handkerchiefs are ordinarily from 12 to 15 inches square 
and men's from 18 to 23 inches square. Plain handkerchiefs are 
made from cloth usually woven so as to make three ladies' handker- 
chiefs or two men's in one breadth. After being bleached the cloth 
is cut and the edges hemmed. The handkerchiefs are then folded, 
ironed, boxed, and cased. Handkerchiefs made in the loom include 
hemstitched ones and those with corded or ribbed borders. Some, 
in addition to being bleached, are printed, mercerized, embroidered, 
or trimmed with lace. Revered handkerchiefs are those ornamented 
with drawn work; tamboured, those embroidered by means of a 
hoop or frame, or with a certain stitch produced by embroidery 
machines. Appliqufid is where lace or other decorative material is 
applied or sewed on the fabric. 

Mufflers are large kerchiefs used as an article of wearing apparel 
as a protector for the throat, and are also sometimes used as head 
coverings. They have the same general characteristics as handker- 
chiefs. 

Tariff provisions. — Cotton handkerchiefs and mufflers, whether in 
the piece as woven or cut apart, and whether finished or unfinished, 
are liable to the same duties as any other cotton cloth of the same 
description, weights, and thread count, plus a rising differential as 
they are more advanced and consequently represent a greater manu- 
facturing outlay. Thus if "not hemmed or hemmed only," they pay 
the countable cotton rates but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem ; 
"if hemstitched^ or imitation hemstitched, or revered, or have drawn 
threads," the differential is increased 10 per cent, so that the duty 
becomes the cloth rate plus 10 per cent, but not less than 55 percent 
ad valorem; if "embroidered in any manner, whether with an initial 
letter, monogram, or otherwise, by hand or machinery, or are tam- 
boured, aprjfiquSd, or trimmed wholly or in part with lace or with 
tucking or insertion," the differential rises 15 per cent, but is only 
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added to the minimum rate, which becomes 60 per cent, because 
when handkerchiefs have reached this state of manufacture their 
value will be such that 60 per cent will be the higher rate. During 
the last fiscal year the only Handkerchiefs, not furtner advanced than 
hemmed only, which wore imported, paid 45 per cent, and they 
amounted to only 1.4 per cent or all cotton handkerchiefs and mufflers 
imported. During the same period, of the hemstitched, etc., group 
of handkerchiefs that were imported, 4 per cent were subject to the 
cotton-cloth rates plus 10 per cent, and tne remaining 96 per cent to 
55 per cent ad valorem. Of all tne handkerchiefs and mufflers im- 
ported by far the larger part belong to the most advanced class, which 
are embroidered, etc. During the last fiscal year they represented a 
little over 90 per cent in value. 

But cotton handkerchiefs may pay a still higher rate — namely, 70 
per cent — if composed wholly or in cnief value of laces, embroideries, 
edgings, or insertings made on the Lever or Gothrough lace machine, 
under the provision in paragraph 350 of the flax schedule. The 
quantity of these goods imported is, however, insignificant. During 
tne last fiscal year they amounted to less tnan one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the total value of imported handkerchiefs. 

Legislation relating to handkerchiefs. — To trace the course of tariff 
legislation on handkerchiefs affords an interesting commentary on 
how difficult it seems to be to formulate any phraseology which shall 
not be susceptible to' misconstruction, and snows how the inherent 
difficulty of administering an intricate tariff is increased by seemingly 
trifling omissions or slight ambiguities in expressing the legislative 
intent. When the provision for handkerchiefs since 1890 is reviewed 
the reason for the painstaking particularity of such a provision as 
" embroidered in any manner, whether with an initial letter, mono- 
gram, or otherwise, by hand or machinery," becomes plain. Each 
Ehrase is added to forestall claims made in the past. Thus the courts 
ad to settle that the term " embroidered,' ' as used in the act of 1894, 
is not commercial but descriptive. Embroidered initials on hand- 
kerchief were held not to make the handkerchiefs " embroidered 
handkerchiefs." The judge of the United States circuit court of 
appeals for the third circuit (U. S. v. Jonas et al., 83 Fed. Rep., 167) 
used the following language in his opinion: 

Finally, aside altogether from the question of commercial designation, it seems to 
us that the embroidering of an initial upon a handkerchief does not make it an 
"embroidered handkerchief," either according to common understanding and speech 
or within the fair meaning of the act of October 1, 1890. * * * To the common 
apprehension we think the term "embroidery," as applied to a handkerchief, im- 
plies ornamentation, whereas an initial, whether embroidered or otherwise affixed 
upon the handkerchief, is but a mark of identification. The fact that the expense 
of embroidering the initial forms a considerable proportion of the entire cost of the 
handkerchief is not material. This additional expense does not make it an embroid- 
ered handkerchief. It is still an initial handkerchief, both in commercial and in 
popular designation. 

For more detailed reference to numerous decisions on hemstitched 
and embroidered handkerchiefs see notes 100 and 101 of Table 111, 
Appendix C. pages 316-317. 

How costly a too great condensation may prove is shown in the 
case of the provision in the act of 1890 for ''hemstitched and embroid- 
ered handkerchief s," at 60 per cent ad valorem. It was unquestion- 
ably the intention to make both hemstitched handkerchiefs and 
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embroidered handkerchiefs liable to a duty of 60 per cent for the 
only other provision for cotton handkerchiefs in the act is for " hand- 
kerchief s" at 50 per cent, and in the next act the phraseology was 
changed by omitting; the word hemstitched so that in the act or 1894 
there was a provision for " handkerchiefs" which included hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs and another for " embroidered handkerchief s." 
As already pointed out, the courts held that the term " embroidered " 
was used m a descriptive and not a commercial sense. (90 Fed. Rep., 
409 and 412.) 

Nevertheless, when duty was assessed at 60 per cent under the 
act of 1890 on handkerchiefs which were either or both hemstitched 
and embroidered, the importers protested and claimed that only 
handkerchiefs both hemstitched and embroidered were dutiable at 
60 per cent. This claim was finally decided by the circuit court of 
appeals to be correct, on the strength of testimony that "hem- 
stitched and embroidered" was a commercial term, and thus, until 
the defect could be cured in a new law the Government was deprived 
of one-sixth of its proper duties on all handkerchiefs which were either 
hemstitched or embroidered but not both. Under the present act 
drawn- work handkerchiefs have also become a subject of controversy 
between the Government and the importers by reason of the fact 
that they are apparently provided for twice under different rates of 
duty. Thus, as we have already seen, handkerchiefs having drawn 
threads are made dutiable at the rates applicable to the cloth of which 
they are composed plus 10 per cent but not less than 55 per cent ad 
valorem. At the same time, paragraph 349 under the flax schedule, 
which covers a large number of lace, embroidered, or otherwise orna- 
mented articles, provides also for handkerchiefs, as follows: 

Handkerchiefs * * * from wMch threads have been drawn, cut, or punched to 
produce openwork * * * composed wholly or in chief value of cotton, flax, or 
other vegetable fiber * * * and not elsewhere specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

An importation of drawn-work handkerchiefs was classified by the 
collector at San Francisco under the paragraph just quoted, but upon 
protest by the importer the Board of General Appraisers held — 

that there are two eo nomine designations for this class of merchandise in the act, and 
the higher of the two rates would govern were it not for the fact that the provision in 
paragraph 349 is limited by the phrase ' 'not elsewhere specially provided for. " 

It was therefore held that the provision in paragraph 322 was more 
specific than that in paragraph 349, and that therefore the lower rate of 
duty was applicable. (T. D. 31883, Abstract 26678.) 

Imports of handkerchiefs and mufflers, 1911. — Table 50 shows the 
imports of handkerchiefs and mufflers into the United States for the 
fiscal year 1911. 

36127°— H. Doc. 643, 62-2 8 
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Table 50 —Imports for consumption of handkerchiefs and mufflers for the fiscal year 

ending June SO, 1911. 



Articles. 



Rites of duty. 



Quan- 
tities. 



Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed of oot- 
ton, in the piece or otherwise, finished 
or unfinished: 
Not hemmed, or hemmed only- 
Other on which the ordinary duty 
does not amount to 46 per cent. 

Hemstitched, or imitation hem- 
stitched, or revered, or with drawn 
threads- 
Exceeding 160 and not exceeding 
200 threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling— 
Bleached— 

Valued at over 16 and not 
over 20 cents per square 
yard. 
Dyed, colored, stained, 
painted or printed— 
Valued at over20 cents per 
square yard. 
Exceeding 200 and not exceeding 
300 threads to the square inch, 
oouuting the warp and filling- 
Bleached— 

Valued at not over 15 cents 
per square yard- 
Exceeding 5 square 
yards to the pound. 
Valued at above 16 and 
not over 20 cents per 
square yard. 
Other on which the ordinary duty 
does not amount to 65 per cent, hem- 
stitched. etc. 
Mercerized or subjected to any similar 
process- 
Exceeding 150 and not exceeding 
200 threads to the square inch- 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, 
valued at over 16 and not 
over 20 cents per square 
yard. 
Dyed, colored, stained, 
painted or printed— 
Valued at not over 12} 
cents per square yard- 
Exceeding 6 square 
yards to the pound. 
Valued at over 15 and not 
over 17$ cents per square 
yard. 
Valued at over 17J and not 
over 20 cents per square 
yard. 
Valued at over 20 cents 
per square yard. 

Total hemstitched, etc. . 

Embroidered in any manner, whether 

with initial letter, monogram, or 

otherwise, by hand or machinery, or 

tamboured, appliquSd, or trimmed 

wholly or in part with lace or with 

tucking or insertion. 

(Reciprocity treaty with Cuba). . 

Wholly or in chief value of laces, 

embroideries, edgings, insert- 

ings. etc., made on the Lever or 

Gotnrough machine. 

Total embroidered, etc. . 

Grand total, handker- 
chiefs, mufaers, etc. 



45 p.o. 



8* sq. yd. +10 p.o... 



10fsq.yd.+10p.c. 



6*sq.yd.+10p. c 
8«sq. yd.+10p.c. 



66 p.o. 



Sq.pds. 



204.00 



1,159.00 



1,596.00 
454.00 



Values. 



16,921.45 



9*sq.yd.+10p.c... 



6*sq.yd.+10p.c... 
8*sq. yd. +10 p. c... 

9* sq. yd. +10 p. c 

11* sq. yd. +10 p. c. 



148.00 



420.00 
3,481.00 

1,892.00 

105.00 



60 p. c. 



60-20 p. C. 
70 p. c 



35.00 



258.00 



196.00 
78.00 

37,605.45 



6.00 



52.00 
583.00 

348.00 

23.00 



Duties. 



$3,114.67 



32.00 
404.00 



446,821.15 



492,947.05 



19.82 



141.70 



115.36 
44.12 

20,683.05 



15.92 



30.40 
336.78 

205.08 

13.85 



Ad va- 
lorem 
inv- 
ent. 



equ 
ale] 



21,606.08 
267,831.09 



15.36 
282.80 



268,129.25 



292,850.00 



45.00 



56.63 



54.02 



58.86 
56.56 

56.00 



61.23 



58.27 
57. 77 

58.93 

60.22 



55.11 
60.00 



48.00 
70.00 



59.41 
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The importations for consumption of handkerchiefs and mufflers 
were valued at less than half a million dollars ($492,947.05). Approx- 
imately nine-tenths of the imports consisted of embroidered or 
trimmed handkerchiefs which paid a duty of 60 per cent under 
schedule J, although made of cotton. Of the remaining imports, 
valued at less than forty thousand dollars ($39,204.45), the major 
part ($37,605.45) consisted of hemstitched handkerchiefs on which 
the ordinary duty did not amount to 55 per cent. The ad valorem 
equivalent ranged from 45 per cent on handkerchiefs or mufflers, 
in the piece or otherwise, hemmed or not hemmed, to 70 per cent on 
handkerchiefs embroidered or trimmed with lace made on the Lever 
or Gothrough machine. 

Imports cf handkerchiefs and mufflers for 1898 } 1900, 1909, 1910, and 
1911. — The imports of handkerchiefs and mufflers into the United 
States are shown in Table 51. 

Table 51. — Imports for consumption of handkerchief s and mufflers into the United States 
for the years 1898, 1900, 1909, 1910 % and 1911. 



Year. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent 
(per cent). 


18981 


1276,679.50 
472,153.08 
300,882.23 
453,182.05 
492,947.05 


$161,252.41 
273,762.03 
175,803.56 
267,655.03 
292,850.00 


58.28 


1900 


57.98 


1909 


58.43 


1910 


59.05 


1911 


59.41 







1 First year reported separately. 

In the year 1898, the first year in which handkerchiefs and mufflers 
were reported separately, the total importation was valued at more 
than $275,000, and had increased to more than $472,000 by 1900. In 
the decade since 1900 the imports, though fluctuating from year to year, 
have remained practically stationary. The ad valorem equivalent has 
varied but slightly during the entire period, being around 59 per cent. 

Paragraph 324.— WEARING APPAREL. 

324. Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, 
composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber 
is the component material of chief value, made up or manufactured, wholly or in part, 
by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, and not otherwise provided for in this 
section, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

Description of products. — Ready-made clothing may be defined as 
clothing made up for stock as distinguished from clothing made to 
measure or order. The industry is a purely modern one and nas shown 
great development in the last half of the nineteenth century. The 
trade may be grouped under two divisions — the ready-made clothing 
trade ana the men's furnishing trade. The ready-made clothing trade 
includes not only men's clothing but also a large amount of women's 
wearing apparel, as skirts, shirt waists, cloaks, and suits. The fur- 
nishing trade includes the manufactures of shirts, collars, cuffs, neck- 
wear, hosiery, underwear, etc. 

While ready-made clothing and articles of wearing apparel are 
included in the cotton schedule under paragraph 324, there are a 
number of articles of dress made wholly or partly of cotton which are 
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enumerated under Schedule J, the flax, hemp, and jute schedule. This 
includes cotton wearing apparel made of lace, imitation lace, embroid- 
ered, appliqu6d, tamboured, or scalloped; cotton wearing apparel 
of lace, embroideries, edgings, etc., made on the Lever or Gothrough 
machine, collars and cuffs of cotton, and corsets made wholly or m 
part of lace, embroideries, edgings, insertings, etc. 

Tariff provisions. — Cotton wearing apparel in general is provided 
for under the comprehensive terms "clothing, ready-made/ ' and 
' ' articles of wearing apparel of every description." The term ' ' cloth- 
ing, ready-made," haa appeared m almost every one of our tariffs 
since the very first, enactea in 1789. At a somewhat later period the 
additional term " wearing apparel" was introduced, and this has been 
defined by the Supreme Court to mean "all articles which are ordi- 
narily worn — dress, in general." (13 Sup. Ct. Rep., 406.). As further 
interpreted, however, it would appear tnat to make an article which 
is worn, "wearing apparel," it must be worn for protection or orna- 
ment. Thus in this case of Best & Co. v. The United States, in the 
matter of so-called "Claxton's patent ear caps," the Customs Court 
held that (to use their own language) : 

The purpose of the cap is to hold the child's ears close to the head in order to prevent 
the disfigurement of the standing out of the ears; it is also claimed that by wearing them 
at night children's hair will not become disarranged, and that a child who wears one 



while sleeping will unconsciously acquire the habit of breathing through th« nose 
instead of through the open mouth. But these two latter claims are of no real impor- 
tance, for it is evident from an inspection of the article and from the record that the 



only substantial purpose of the cap is to prevent or relieve a mild deformity by pressing 
the ears close to tne head . Plainly the article is not an ear cap to protect the ear against 
cold, nor is it possible to conceive of its being worn for ornament, 

and they therefore decided that these articles are not wearing apparel 
within the meaning of the law. (T. D. 31009.) 

Paragraph 324, which contains the general provision for wearing 
apparel, ctiffers in two material respects from the corresponding 
paragraph in the Dingley Act. The changes were made to meet 
situations which had been brought about by judicial rulings under 
the act of 1897. That act enumerated "neckties or neckwear com- 
posed of cotton. " There was also a provision elsewhere in the act for 
wearing apparel in part of lace and it was repeatedly decided that 
articles of neckwear made of lace, was a more specific provision for 
that class of wearing apparel known as neckties or neckwear than 
the provision for "neckties or neckwear composed of cotton." These 
decisions supported the contention of the Government, and it did 
not seem necessary to continue the separate enumeration of "neck- 
ties, " because under the law as construed if such articles were not 
ornamented they were covered by the general provision for wearing 
apparel, whereas if they were lace trimmed or otherwise ornamented 
there was a special provision for them in the "lace" paragraph. 
(Note 130 Fed. Rep., 108 and 157 Fed. Rep., 1,003.) 

Controversies over wearing apparel. — Wearing apparel in general has 
been the subject of much tariff controversy, a brief review of which 
may prove instructive. The act of 1890 had a provision for "wear- 
ing apparel of every description * * * composed of cotton 

* * * not specially provided for, " and also a provision in the 
"lace" paragraph for articles . made wholly or in part of lace, 

* * * not specially provided for," and in the same paragraph 
a proviso "that articles of wearing apparel * * * when em- 
broidered by hand or machinery, and whether specially or otherwise 
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provided for in this act, shall not pay a less rate of duty than that 
fixed by the respective paragraphs and schedules of this act upon 
embroideries of the materials of which they are respectively com- 
posed. " The effect of these provisions was that embroidered wear- 
ing apparel paid a higher duty than plain, but when trimmed with lace 
it did not, tne term " wearing apparel" being more specific than " ar- 
ticle." In the act of 1894 in the "lace" paragraph only " articles" 
embroidered or made of lace were mentioned, and therefore under that 
law all cotton wearing apparel, plain, embroidered, or lace trimmed, 
paid the same duty. In tne act of 1897 provision was again made for 
a higher rate of duty on ornamented wearing apparel than on plain 
wearing apparel, " tamboured" and "appliqued" being added to 
the kinds of ornamentation carrying the higher rate of duty. In the 

{>resent act the provision for ornamented wearing apparel was en- 
arged to include such as was scalloped or has drawn threads. 

The second change to which reference has been made related to 
wearing apparel in part of india rubber. The act of 1897 having 

Eroyided 'that any outside garment provided for in this paragraph 
aving india rubber as a component material shall pay a duty of 
15 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem." Two questions 
arose, first, what is an outside garment, and second, by reason of the 
further provision in the "lace paragraph by which all the articles 
mentioned therein were made dutiable at the specified rate of 60 per 
cent "whether composed in part of india rubber or otherwise," 
whether this provision applied to wearing apparel composed of cot- 
ton and india rubber, india rubber being of chief value. The first 
of these questions was answered by the Board of General Appraisers 
in T. D. 23356— G. A. 5023 Nov. 11, 1901, wherein^ after reviewing 
the lexicographical definitions of "garment" contained in the prin- 
cipal dictionaries, the board stated that — 

In our opinion, the words "outaide garments" do not merely describe articles to be 
worn as contradistinguished from underwear, but merely describe a class of articles 
of wearing apparel, such as coats, cloaks, mackintoshes, gossamers, jackets, and the 
like, which are frequently and commonly made in part of rubber, and which, being 
worn on the outside of all other wearing apparel, serve as a protection against storm 
and keep the body and nether garments ana wearing apparel dry. 

As to the second question^ whether wearing apparel composed of 
cotton and india rubber but m chief value of india rubber was duti- 
able as cotton wearing apparel, it was first found by the United 
States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania that 
dress shields which were the articles in controversy are wearing 
apparel within the meaning of that term as defined by the Supreme 
Court, and it was then held that if made in chief value of india rubber, 
they were more specifically provided for as " manufactures in chief 
value of india rubber" than as wearing apparel " having india rubber 
as a component material." (T. D. 26197.) 

Cotton wearing apparel, if in chief value of laces, embroideries, or 
other trimmings made on the Lever or Gothrough machines, is 
dutiable at 70 per cent. For an extended list of articles which have 
been held to be "wearing apparel" see note 219 to Table 111, Appen- 
dix C, page 321. 

The tendency has been to eliminate from the tariff reference to 
particular articles of wearing apparel and the only classes of wearing 
apparel which are now specifically provided for are certain knit 
goods, namely, hosiery, underwear, and men's and boy's gloves, 
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whether knitted or woven. Women's gloves and all other articles 
of cotton wearing apparel whether made of cotton cloth or knit are 
covered by the general provision for " wearing apparel of every de- 
scription, except cotton shirt collars and cuns, which, instead of 
being provided for in the cotton schedule, are grouped with those 
composed wholly or in part of linen in Schedule J. Although com- 
mercial designation is almost always followed in tariff classification, 
an exception has been made in the case of collars composed entirely 
of cotton, which were commercially known as linen collars. It was 
held that for duty purposes they are cotton collars. (T. D. 15164.) 
Imports of wearing apparel. — The imports of cotton wearing 
apparel for the fiscal year 1911 are shown in Table 52. The imports 
of cotton wearing apparel under Schedule J are here included because 
they belong to the same general class as the imports under para- 
graph 324. 

Table 52. — Imports for consumption of wearing apparel of cotton for the fiscal year 1911. 

(Pars. 324, 348, 349, 350.] 



Para- 
graph. 




Statutory rates of 
duty. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Equiv- 
alent 
ad va- 
lorem 
(per 
cent). 


349 


Wearing apparel of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, not 
otherwise provided for— 
Cotton wearing apparel 
made wholly or In part 
of lace or laces, or in 
imitation of lace, em- 
broidered by hand or 
machinery with a plain 
or fancy letter, initial, 
or monogram, or other- 
wise, or tamboured, 
applique'd, or scal- 
loped by hand or ma- 
chinery, or from which 
threads have been 
drawn.cut,orpunched 
to produce ornamental 
openwork, except hem- 
stitching, composed 
wholly or in part of 
cotton, whether com- 
posed in part of india 
rubber, metal , or other- 
wise. 
Do. (from Philippine 

Islands). 
Do. (reciprocity trea- 
ty with Cuba). 
Cotton wearing apparel 
made wholly or Inchief 
valueof laces, embroid- 
eries, edgings, etc., 
made on the Lever or 
Gothrough machine. 
Clothing, ready-made, 
and articles of wearing 
ipparel of every de- 
scription, of which cot- 
ton or other vegetable 
fiber is the component 
material of chief value, 
made up or manufac- 
tured wholly or in part 
by the tailor, seam- 
stress, or manufac- 
turer, and not other- 
wise provided for. 
Do. (from Philippine 

Islands). 
Do. (reciprocity trea- 
ty with Cuba). 


60 p. c 


SI. 862. 489. 94 
16.00 

3,217.00 

814.00 

22,404.00 

1,883,194.03 

45.00 
50.50 


11,117,493.97 


60 




D. R. formin 








Free 










60-20 p. c 




390.72 
15,682.80 

941,597.10 


48 


350. . . . 


70 p. c 




70 


324 


SOp.c 

Free 




50 




50-20 p. c 




20.20 


40 
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Table 52. — Imports for consumption of wearing apparel of cotton for the fiscal year 

1911— Continued. 



Para- 
graph. 




Statutory rates of 
duty. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Equiv- 
alent 
ad va- 
lorem 
(per 
cent). 


348 

324 


Wearing apparel of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, not 
otherwise provided for— 
Continued. 

Collars and cuffs entirely 
of cotton*(doren pieces). 
Corsets, not elsewhere speci- 
fled- 

Made up or manufac- 
tured wholly or in part 
by the tailor, seam- 
stressormanulacturer, 
and not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

Made wholly or in part of 
laoe or laces, or In imi- 
tation of lace, embroid- 
ered by hand or ma- 
chinery with a plain or 
fancy letter, initial, or 
monogram, or other- 
wise, or tamboured , ap- 
pliqu6d, or scalloped 
by hand ormachinery, 
or from which threads 
have been drawn, cut, 
or punched to produce 
ornamental openwork, 
except hemstitching, 
composed wholly or m 
part of cotton , whether 
composed in part of 
India rubber, metal, or 
otherwise ( dozen pairs ) . 

Made wholly or in chief 
valueof laces, embroid- 
eries, edgings, insert- 
ing, etc. , made on the 
Lever or Oothrough 
machine. 


46 cents dot. +15 
p.c. 

50 p. c 


7,014.58 
1,753.58 

152.41 
21.50 


$6,454.50 
41,412.50 

5,500.65 
541.00 


$4,124.78 
20,708.25 

3,300.30 

378.70 


63 

50 


349 


60 p. O 


60 


350 


70 p. C 


70 














3,S26.139.12 


2,103,694.91 














For the year 1911 the imports for consumption of ready-made 
clothing and other wearing apparel reached a total of over $3,826,000. 
Cotton clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel unorna- 
mented, form the largest single item of imports being valued at more 
than $1,883,000, slightly less than one-half of the total, and bearing a 
duty of 50 per cent. The import of cotton wearing apparel of lace or 
apparel ornamented in any way formed a slightly smaller import 
than that of clothing, and was valued at over $1,862,000, and bore a 
duty of 60 per cent. Cotton wearing apparel of this nature made on 
the Lever machine bore the highest duty of all, 70 per cent, and 
formed but a small part of the import. 

Cotton clothing and wearing apparel ornamented with lace or other 
decoration constituted but a small part of the above, the remainder 
being made up of corsets, ornamented with lace or embroidery, which 
reached an import value of less than $50,000 on which the duty 
ranged from 50 to 70 per cent. 

The imports of cotton wearing apparel into the United States dur- 
ing the last fifteen years are shown in Table 53. 
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Table 53. — Imports for consumption of ready-made clothing and articles of wearing 
apparel of cotton into the United States. 



Year 


Values. 


Duty 


Ad valorem 
equivalent 
(percent). 


1806 


$2,768,860.30 
1,260,523.71 
3,162,225.00 
8,806,434.57 
3,826,130.12 


$1,105,344.14 

673,116.50 

1,735,178.07 

2,005,707.85 

2,103,604.01 


40.00 


1000 


53.02 


1000 


54.87 


1010 


56.06 


1011 


54.08 







The imports for consumption of ready-made clothing and wearing 
apparel in 1896, as shown in Table 53, amounted to more than 
$2,750,000 under a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. By 1900 these 
imports had been reduced to less than one-half that amount, paying 
an average duty of a little over 53 per cent ad valorem. By 1909, 
the last year of the Dingley tariff, the importation of these commod- 
ities had more than regamed the old figure and rose to over $3,000,000, 
paying an average ad valorem duty of nearly 55 per cent. The 
upward trend has continued since, the imports in 1911 being in 
excess of $3,800,000, though forming an insignificant fraction of the 
domestic production, paying an average duty of practically 55 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Imports of wearing apparel by countries. — Table 54 shows the 
importation of cotton wearing apparel into the United States by 
countries. 

Table 54. — Imports by countries of ready-made clothing and other wearing apparel of 
cotton into the United States. 



Country. 



1000 



1000 



1010 



ion 



Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

United Kingdom. 
All others 

Total 



104,023 
421,760 
562,804 
1,854 
106,355 
44,345 



$71,106 
087,250 
1,340,315 
27,182 
188,417 
105,062 



145,651 

1,200,773 

1,068,702 

42,465 

314,217 

186,338 



$24,037 

1,405,015 

2,045,877 

46,028 

322,123 

137,250 



1,231,231 



2,710,431 



3,857,236 



3,083,030 



Table 54 shows the principal countries from which we imported 
ready-made clothing and other wearing apparel of cotton for the 
years 1900, 1909, 1910, 1911. It appears that Germany sends us 
more than one-half of our total imports of these goods, France being 
a close second, with more than 35 per cent of the total, the remaining 
14 per cent being divided between Great Britain, Japan, Belgium, 
ana other nations in the order mentioned. The imports from Ger- 
many are almost fourfold what they were in 1900, those from France 
and England more than threefold, from Japan nearly twenty-five- 
fold, though they are still comparatively small, being less than 
$47,000 worth in 1911, while from Belgium the imports are less in 
1911 than in 1900. 

Exports of wearing apparel. — Table 55 shows the exports of cotton 
wearing apparel by countries since 1908. Prior to that year our 
statistics of exports included knit goods with wearing apparel. 
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Table 55. — Export* of domestic merchandise, clothing, and wearing apparel of cotton 

from the United States. 



Country. 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


German y 


188,903 
371,559 
764,299 
310,271 
376,742 
79,514 
247,940 
276,113 
13<>, 506 
142,319 
424,562 


$114,022 

269,278 
931,831 
359,342 
232,619 
51,151 
234,910 
307,427 
288,707 
110,694 
330,361 


123,163 
314,880 
1,540,365 
521,473 
274,709 
105,899 
309,742 
370,977 
420,737 
144,290 
523,686 


173,036 


United kingdom 


415,767 
1,881,262 


Canada. .■ . .7 


Panama 


428,489 


Mexico 


301,901 


Wo?* Tn<1ta, ttfitfsh 


144, 101 


Cnba. '. 


376, 100 


Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand , 


500,729 


Philippine viands, , , 


387,848 


Rritfftii flcnth Africa 


215,421 


All other 


813,649 






Total. 


3,218,728 


3,230,342 


4,549,921 


5,538,303 







A comparison of Tables 54 and 55 shows that our exports of cotton 
wearing apparel are more than $1,000,000, or nearly 40 per cent in 
excess of the imports, and are growing at a more rapid rate than the 
imports. During the last three years (1909-1911), the only period 
for which comparable figures are available, our exports in this line 
increased nearly $2,308,000, or 71 per cent, while the imports increased 
slightly less than $1,264,000, or 46 per cent. 

Canada is our largest customer in this line, taking one-third of our 
total exports. The growth in our exports to Canada is steady and 
rapid, having more than doubled in the last three years. 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, taken collectively, are our 
next customers in importance, taking nearly 10 per cent of our 
exports of these commodities. Our exports to those coyntries have 
steadily increased, having nearly doubled in the last four years. 
Our exports to Panama and the United Kingdom are next in impor- 
tance, the former amounting to $428,489 and the latter to $415,767. 
Altogether Great Britain, with its colonies and possessions mentioned 
in the table, takes at least three-fifths of our total exports of cotton 
wearing apparel, and it is possible that a number of smaller British 
colonies are included among u All other' ' countries in the above table. 

Imports and production of corsets. — While it would be of interest to 
make a comparison between the imports and production of cotton 
clothing for the United States, this has been found impossible on 
account of the varied materials which go to make up clothing. In 
the wool report of the Tariff Board, volume 1, pages 241 and 242, a 
summary of the clothing industry for 1909 is given. It is possible, 
however, to show the imports and production of corsets for the 
decades 1899-1900 and 1909-1910. This is given in Table 56. 

Table 56. — Imports and production of corsets for 1899-1900 and 1909-10 and the per 





cent imports form of production. 






Year: 


Imports. 


Production. 


Percent 

imports 

form of 

production. 


1899-1900 


$138,164 
54,247 


$14,451,000 
33,257,000 


0.95 


1909-10 


.10 
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In 1899-1900 the imports of corsets formed less than 1 per cent 
of the production and in 1909-10 this proportion had decreased to 
approximately one-tenth of 1 per cent, ^Production for the years 
compared more than doubled, wnile the importation fell off more than 
one-naif. 

World trade in wearing apparel. — The imports and exports of wear- 
ing apparel for the principal countries of the world are presented in 
Tahle 57. 



Table 57 . — Clothing and wearing apparel — Imports and exports for the principal countries 

of the world. 

[Calendar year unless otherwise specified.] 



Year. 



Country. 



Imports. 



Quantity. Value. 



Exports. 



Quantity. Value. 



1910... 
1910... 
1910.... 
1910... 
1910.... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910.... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910 ».., 
1910..., 
1910* .. 
1910.... 
1910.... 
1906»... 
1909.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1909.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1910.... 
1910.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 



United States 

Germany pounds . 

France do... 

Italy do. . . 

Switzerland do. . . 

Austria-Hungary do . . . 

Belgium do... 

Russia 

Japan 

Argentine Republic 

Mexico pounds . 

Brazil 

Canada 

Egypt - - 

Spain pounds . 

Ottoman Empire do . . . 

Finland do... 

Roumania do. . . 

Greece do... 

Servia do. . . 

Bulgaria do . . . 

Sweden do... 

Norway do. . . 

Denmark do . . . 

Tunis do... 

Algeria • do. . . 

Chile 

British South Africa 



544,977 
1,269,940 

535,056 
1,839,077 

286,333 
3,459,046 



$4,«16, 
705, 

2,162, 
382, 

2,479, 
687, 

2,684, 

1,031, 



9,570,610 
8,537,355 
387,569 
157,849 
4,562,420 
6,830,389 



$4,983,731 
8,466,374 
31,216,259 
300,540 
278,853 
5,116,936 
2,810,106 



345,357 



25,201 

« 766, 566 

» 260,806 

168,513 

1,428 

58,711 

82,701 

481,213 

144,734 

730,825 

393,506 

274,914 



978, 

367, 

767, 

2,523, 

3,094, 

31, 

680, 

417i 

286, 

67l 
124, 
593, 
157, 
973, 
182, 
789, 
133, 
6 1,636, 



144,096 



251,679 
67,872 



« 28, 001 



14,318 



476 
3,732 



302 
3,830 



7,055 



10,271 



1 Year ending June 30. 
* Year ending Mar. 31. 
3 Year beginning Feb. 25. 



« Includes clothing of silk and wool. 
* Includes clothing of other textiles. 
• Not specified as made of cotton. 



Of the countries for which imports of wearing apparel have been 
secured, the United States in 1910 seemed to be the largest importing 
country, with an import of over $4,500,000. Egypt was second to 
the United States, taking over $3,000,000 of these commodities. 
Other countries in the order of their importance were Belgitim, Can- 
ada, Switzerland, and France. 

In the export trade France far outstripped all other countries, 
exporting in 1910 more than $31,216,000. The export from Ger- 
many, while much smaller than that of France, was second to that 
country, exceeding $8,466,000. Austria-Hungary and the United 
States ranked after Germany in the order given. 

Paragraph 325.— PILE FABRICS 

325. Plushes, velvets, velveteens, corduroys, and all pile fabrics, cut or uncut, 
whether or not the pile covers the entire surface; any of the foregoing composed of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, except flax, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
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painted, or printed, nine cents per square yard and twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; if bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, twelve cents per 
square yard and twenty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, That corduroys com- 
posed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, weighing seven ounces or over per square 
yard, shall pay a duty of eighteen cents per square yard and twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem: Provided further , That manufactures or articles in any form including 
such as are commonly known as bias dress facings or skirt bindings, made or cut from 
plushes, velvets, velveteens, corduroys, or other pile fabrics composed of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, shall be subject to the foregoing rates of duty and in addition 
thereto ten per centum ad valorem: Provided further, That none of the articles or fab- 
rics provided for in this paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than forty-seven and 
one-half per centum ad valorem. 

Description of products. — Pile fabrics are distinguished by their sur- 
faces, which have a series of short threads or loops issuing from the 
body of the cloth and usually concealing the interlacing of the ordi- 
nary warp and filling threads. They are of two kinds: Filling piles 
made with one warp thread and two fillings, producing velveteen, 
fustian ; corduroy, velour, etc. ; warp piles made with two warps and 
one filling, producing velvet, plush, Astrakhan cloth, Brussels, Wilton, 
and tapestry carpets. 

In filling pile fabrics the warp and one filling thread is used to produce 
the ground or foundation weave, while the extra filling thread floats 
loosely over the surface, being bound into the ground at certain regular 
intervals. After leaving the loom, the filling pile is cut, brushed, 
rubbed, sometimes singed, and usually dyed. In weaving warp pile 
the filling and one warp is used to produce the ground while the extra 
warp thread is used to produce the pile. Warp pile differs also from 
filling pile in being cut on the loom and permits of more varied effects 
than filling. 

Tariff provisions. — Paragraph 325 provides duties on all kinds of. 
cotton pile fabrics whether the pile is cut or uncut, and also on articles 
made from such goods. Table 58 shows in condensed form what 
these duties are: 

Table 58.— Duties on all kinds of cotton pile fabrics. 



Kind of merchandise. 


Rate of duty 


Plushes, velvets, velveteens, corduroys weighing under 7 ounces per 
square yard, and all pile fabrics composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber (except flax): 
Unbleached and uncolored— 

Valued not over 40 cents per square yard 


9c. per sq. yd. +25 p. c. 
47J p. c. 

12c. per sq. yd.+25 p. c. 


Valued over 40 cents per square yarcL 


Bleached or colored- 
Valued not over 53) cents per square yard 


Valued over 53) cents per square yard 


47$ p. c. 


Corduroys weighing not less than 7 ounces per square yard, unbleached, 
bleached, or colored: 
Valued not over 80 cents per square yard 


18c. per sq. yd. +25 p. c. 
47) p. c. 

9c. per sq. yd. +35 p. c. 
47) p. c. 

12c. per sq. yd. +35 p. c. 
47) p. c. 

18c. per sq. yd. +35 p. c. 
47) p. c. 


Valued over 80 cents per square yard 


Bias dress facings or skirt Bindings and other articles made or cut from pile 
fabrics: 
From unbleached and uncolored plushes, etc— 

Valued not over 72 cents per square yard 


Valued over 72 cent* per «q\iare yard. . , . 


From bleached and colored plushes, etc.— 

Valued not over 96 cents per square yard 


Valued over 96 cents per square yard 


From corduroys weighing not less than 7 ounces per square yard- 
Valued not over 11 .44 per square yard 


Valued over $1.44 per square yard 
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It will be observed that unbleached and uncolored pile fabrics of 
all kinds weighing less than 7 ounces per square yard pay a duty of 
9 cents per square yard, plus 25 per cent ad valorem, but not less than 
47 i per cent. It will also be observed that any fabric of this kind 
costing less than 40 cents per square yard would pay mo*e duty at 
the compound rate than at 47$ per cent; as goods of this character 
are worth usually less than 40 cents per square yard, it follows that # 
they are dutiable at 9 cents per square yard plus 25 per cent. The* 
actual average ad valorem equivalent rate to which tne unbleached 
and uncolored pile fabrics imported during the last fiscal year were 
subject, was 62.64 per cent All bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted or printed pile fabrics weighing less than 7 ounces per square 
yard are dutiable at 12 cents per square yard, and 25 per cent ad 
valorem, but not less than 47$ per cent. In order that 47$ per cent 
may equal the compound rate, the goods must cost 53$ cents per 
square yard. The actual imports were valued at from 35 to 40 cents 
per square yard, so that they paid the compound rate, which was 
equivalent to from 54.36 per cent to 59.42 per cent. 

Corduroys. — The goods so far spoken of include corduroys, for 
which, if they weigh 7 ounces or over per square yard, a higher rate 
of duty is prescribed, namely, 18 cents per square yard and 25 per 
cent. Table 58 shows that 18 cents per square yard plus 25 per cent 
is equal to 47$ per cent only when the goods cost 80 cents per square 
yard; however, the majority of the goods imported are worth less 
than that amount and therefore pay tne compound rates. In sum- 
ming up, it may be said of the imported pile fabrics other than cor- 
duroys, more than two-thirds are dutiable at the compound rates, 
and of the corduroys the quantity of those paying the compound rates 
is more than five times as great as that subject to 47$ per cent. 

Bias dress facings. — Bias dress facings or skirt bindings which are 
made from pile fabrics are also provided for in this paragraph and 
are dutiable at the same rate as the material from which tney are 
made plus 10 per cent, but not less than 47$ per cent. The quantity 
of these goods imported is not large, and most of them pay ine com- 

Eound rate. Only two tariff controversies of any consequence have 
een caused by any of the goods covered by tins paragraph. The 
first of these concerned a question of fact, namely, whether or not 
certain cotton pile fabrics known as ''velvet cords/ ' "ribbed velvets," 
and "corded velvets" are in fact corduroys. The goods in ques- 
tion weighed over 7 ounces per square yard, and the collector had 
classified them as corduroys. Tnis action was sustained by the 
Board of General Appraisers and by the Circuit Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, but was held by the circuit court of appeals, 
second circuit, February 25, 1902 (113 Fed. Rep., 928), to be erroneous. 
This court held that — 

These goods are never bought or sold as corduroys, though that circumstance would 
be immaterial if they were, m fact, corduroys. They are not within the definition 
of corduroy given in the Century Dictionary^ which describes a thick stuff * " 



used for the outer garments of men engaged in rough labor, field sports, and tne like. 
These goods are never so used and are not fit for such use. It seems to have been 
assumed below that the word " cords" is an abbreviation of "corduroy," the latter 
word being a generic term covering a group of several species. Reference to these 
words in tne New English Dictionary of tne Philological Society, however, shows 
that "cord" came first into use, and "corduroy" or "cords du roy" was a term of 
subsequent invention. The specifications of Woostenholm's patent, No. 1123, of 
1776 (cited in this dictionary), speak of "velveteen cord" and of nearly everything 
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of the fustian kind, but do not mention corduroy. The first use of the latter word 
seems to be more than 10 years later. Evidently the broader word of the two is 
"cords." 

The most significant fact in proof, and it is not disputed, is that the goods imported 
(Exhibit 1) differ from what all concede to be a corduroy (Exhibit A), not only in 
the kind ot yarn and thread used, the width of the goods, and the quality of the cot- 
ton, but also in the method of the manufacture. They are made on different looms. 
The corduroy is cut by machinery, the velvet cord by hand. Velvet cord is made on 
a velvet loom. A loom used to make corduroys could not be used to make ribbed 
velvets without considerable alteration, which would be very costly and would not 
be worth while, and it is not done. 

A comparison of paragraph 325 with the corresponding paragraph 
315 in tne Dingley Act, discloses the fact that the present law 
contains the words " whether or not the pile covers the entire sur- 
face.' ' These words were added to reach certain goods of which 
about half the surface was covered with pile, while the remainder 
was plain or ribbed. In the United States v. McGibbon (113 Fed. 
Rep., 1021, year 1902), it was held in the case of some cotton and 
silk goods presenting this appearance that "as the fabric as a whole 
is not substantially a pile fabric * * * the fact that a portion 
thereof has a pile surface is not sufficient to constitute a pile fabric." 
Following this ruling the Board of General Appraisers in G. A. 5594 
(T. D. 25037) held certain velours in part with a raised pile not to 
be dutiable as pile fabrics. (See also T. D. 25197 and 26447.) 

Imports oj pue fabrics, 1911. — The imports of plushes, velvets, vel- 
veteens, and corduroys into the United States for the fiscal year 1911 
are shown in Table 59. 

Table 59. — Imports for consumption of pile fabrics of cotton into the United States for 

the fiscal year 1911. 





Statutory rate of 
duty. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Duties. 


Equiv- 
alent 
ad va- 
lorem 
(per 
cent). 


Plushes, velvets, velveteens, corduroys, 
and all pile fabrics, cut or uncut, 
whether or not the pile covers the 
entire surface, composed of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber (except flax): 
plushes, velvets, velveteens, and 
other pile fabrics (except corduroys): 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, 

stained, painted, or printed. 
Bleached 


9c. sq. yd. +25 p.c. 

12o.8q.yd.+25p.c. 
12c. sq. yd. +25 p.c. 

47} p. c 


1,288,470.00 

49,076.00 
1,509,622.19 

1,243,531.64 


$301,721.00 

18,529.00 
617,064.00 

832,876.00 


191,393.36 

10,521.37 
335,420.70 

395,616.20 


63.43 
56.78 


Dyed, colored, stained, printed, or 

painted. 
Other on which ordinary duties do 


54.36 
47.50 


not amount to 47} per cent, 
square yards. 






Total 


4,090,708.83 


1,770,190.00 


932,951.63 


52.70 




9c.sq.yd.+25p.c... 

12c.sq.yd.+26p.c. 

18c.sq.yd.+25p.c. 
47} p.c 




Corduroys, weighing less than 7 ounces 
per square yard: 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, 

stained, painted, or printed. 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed. 

Weighing 7 ounces or over 

Other on which ordinary duty does 


33,917.00 

6,258.00 

42,389.33 
16,643.33 


8,281.00 

2,182.00 

19,228.00 
10,966.00 


5,122.78 

1,296.46 

12,437.08 
5,208.87 


61.86 

59.42 

64.68 
47.50 


not amount to 47} per cent, 
square yards. 






Total 


99,207.66 


40,657.00 


24,065.19 


59.19 
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Table 59. — Imports for consumption of pile fabrics into the United States for the fiscal 

year 1911 — Continued. 





Statutory rate of 
duty. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Duties. 


Equiv- 
alent 
ad va- 
lorem 
(per 
cent). 


Manufactures or articles known as bias 
dress facings or skirt bindings, made 
or cut from plushes, velvets, velvet- 
eens, corduroys, or other pile fabrics: 
Bleached 


12c.sq.yd.+36p.c. 
12c.sq.yd.+35p.c. 

18c.sq.yd.+35p.c. 
47$ p. c 


171.00 
5,646.90 

3.40 
958.00 


178.00 
3,025.00 

4.00 
861.00 


S47.82 
1,736.38 

2.01 
409.00 


61.31 


Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 

printed. 
Weighing 7 ounces or over 


57.40 
50.25 


Other on which ordinary duty does 
not amount to 47$ per cent 
square yards. 


47.50 






Total 


6,779.30 


3,968.00 


2,195.21 


55.32 








Total plushes, velvets, velvet- 


4,196,695.79 


1,814,815.00 


959,212.03 


52.85 


eens, corduroys, etc., 
square yards. 







The total imports of plushes, velvets, velveteens, and corduroys 
imported for consumption in 1911 aggregated in quantity more than 
4,000,000 square yards and in value more than $1,800,000. Of the 
total imports all but a small part were made up of plushes, velvets, 
and velveteens. The unbleached plushes, velvets, and velveteens 
in this group were valued slightly in excess of $300,000 ; the bleached 
only $18,000 (in round numbers), while the dyed or other processed 
varieties amounted to more than $1,400,000, or nearly 82 per cent 
of the total. The duties on these cloths ranged from 47$ per cent to 
nearly 63$ per cent ad valorem. 

The importation of corduroys is very slight. Little more than 
$40,000 worth were imported in 1911, the duties ranging from 47$ 
to more than 64$ per cent, the average being over 59 per cent. 

Dress facings, skirt bindings, made of- pile fabrics, formed a very 
small import, less than $4,000 in value, the duties ranging from 
47.5 to 61.3 per cent ad valorem. 

Imported pile fabrics for specified years. — The imports of pilo 
fabrics into the United States are shown in Table 60. 



Table 60.- 


—Imports oj pile fabrics entered for consumption into the United States. 


Year 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent. 


1898 


So. yards. 
«, 558, 074. 40 


$2,584,239.02 

2,321,400.00 

473,581.39 

523,620.65 

1,814,815.00 


$1,207,583.27 

1,642,978.97 

259,250.77 

284,510.41 

959,212.03 


42.86 


1900 


70.78 


1909 


1.129,604.72 
1,246,482.92 
4,196,695.79 


54.74 


1910 


54.33 


1911 


55.32 







From Table 60 it is clear that the imports for 1909 to 1911 are 
appreciably less than those for 1896 or 1900. In 1896 they totaled 
in value more than two and one-half million dollars. By 1900 the 
imports had fallen off more than a quarter of a million dollars, and 
continued to decline until in 1909 they amounted to less than half a 
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million dollars. A small increase occurred in 1910, while in 1911 the 
imports rose to more than $1,800,000. This sudden increase was due 
to the influence of fashion, which created a large demand for pile 
fabrics for use in ladies' garments, which was beyond the capacity of 
the domestic mills equipped for the production of pile fabrics. 

Imports of pile fabrics by countries. — The imports of pile fabrics into 
the United States by countries are shown in Table 61. 



Table 61. — Imports , by countries , of cotton plushes, velvets, 

fabrics, except corduroys. 


velveteens, and other pile 




1907 » 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Countries. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


France 


152,554 

527,637 

1,892,316 

2,988 


$82,830 

243,553 

635,065 

2,267 


145,143 

260,332 

634,094 

3,170 


$83,332 

131,018 

207. 136 

1,675 


115,583 

258,827 

009,534 

3.008 


$85,663 
123,542 


126,844 
938.666 


$103,526 


Germany 


465,058 


United kingdom 

All others 


221,706 3,223.536 
1.613 . 3.421 


1,269,607 
1,948 








Total 


2,575,495 


963,715 


1,042,739 


423,161 


986,952 


432,524 .4.2Q2.4A7 


1,840,139 









1 Included in all other manufactures prior to 1907. 

From the imports, by countries, of pile fabrics, as presented in 
Table 61, corduroy is omitted, the import figures including plushes, 
velvets, velveteens, and other pile fabrics. Before 1907 these fabrics 
were not reported separately. The foregoing table, therefore, includes 
the year 1907 and the last three years for which data could be 
obtained. 

The fluctuations in the total imports of pile fabrics have already 
been commented upon. As regards the imports from various counties, 
the United Kingdom seems to enjoy the largest share of the trade, 
viz, nearly two-thirds of our total imports of these goods. Germany 
is next in importance with over one-fourth of the total, and France fol- 
lows with about 5 per cent of the total. 

Production and imports of pile fabrics compared. — Table 62 presents 
a comparison of the production and imports of pile fabrics for the 
Unitea States. 

Table 62. — Imports and production of cotton pile fabrics for 1899-1900 and 1909-10 
and the proportion imports form of production. 



Years. 


Imports, 
value. 


Production, 
value. 


Per cent of 
imports to 
production. 


1899-1900 


$2,321,400 
523,621 


$2,682,017 
6,965,634 


86.6 


1909-10 


7.5 







In 1899-1900 more than $2,682,000 worth of cotton plush, velvet, 
velveteen, and corduroy were produced in the Unitea States, but 
more than $2,321,000 worth were imported, the imports amounting 
to 86 per cent of the production. By 1909-10 the production of these 
commodities nearly trebled, while importation decreased to less than 
one-fourth of what it had been 10 years before. In the year 1909-10 
the imports formed 7.5 per cent of the production, as against approxi- 
mately 86 per cent in 1899-1900. 
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World trade in pile fabrics. — The imports and exports of pile fabrics 
for the principal countries of the world are shown in Table 63. No 
figures are given for the United Kingdom, since these articles are not 
separately enumerated. 

Table 63. — Imports and exports of plushes, velvets, velveteens, etc., for leading countries 

of the world. 

(Calendar year unless otherwise specified.) * 



Years. 



1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 

1910.. 

1910.. 

1910 1 
1910.. 

1910.. 
1906 » 
1909 » 
1909.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1909.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1909.. 
1911 « 



Country. 



United States.... 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria Hungary. 
Belgium 

Japan 

China 

Canada 

Egypt 

Spain 

Ottoman Empire 

Russia 

Finland 

Ron mania 

Greece 

Servia 

Bulgaria 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Algeria 

Chile 

Venezuela 



Imports. 



Quantity. Value. 



Pound*. 

2,530,450 

1,812,402 

1,058,428 

890,658 

354,720 

621,256 

413,579 

Sq. yds. 

1,837,697 

Yards. 

5,409,935 

rounds. 

258,901 

Yards. 

2,360,387 

951,750 

Pounds. 

154,880 

213,282 

690,152 

42,317 

261,313 

99,868 

60,805 

119,145 

193,992 

74,654 

197,091 

10,582 

67,545 

8,212 



», 106, 117 
991,746 
686,795 
820,067 
262,688 
882,050 
228,957 

429,744 

1,198,823 



713,725 
161,597 



149, 

192, 

1,210, 

51, 

294, 
55, 
37, 
95, 

219, 
81, 

193, 
5, 



32, 



Exports. 



Quantity. Value. 



Pounds. 



2,973,564 

1,489,428 

25,573 

27,117 

569,448 

28,644 



132 



2,855 
"226' 



$2,936,920 

1,114,522 

18,460 

29,926 

335,581 

13,386 



275 



1,472 

*i56 



1 Fiscal year ending Mar. 31. 
1 Year beginning Feb. 25. 



8 Year ending Jan. 31. 
« Year ending June 30. 



Of the importing countries, Russia had the largest import, exceed- 
ing $1,210,000. Second to Russia was the import of China, slightly 
less than $1,200,000, followed by that of the United States, whicn 
exceeded $1,106,000. Of the other countries, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Canada, and France were of the most importance 
in the import of these commodities. 

With the exception of the United Kingdom, for which no statistics 
in regard to these items are given separately, but two countries are 
of importance in the export trade, Germany and France, the former 
country with an export somewhat less than $3,000,000, the latter 
with an export in excess of $1,100,000. 



Paragraph 326.— COTTON CHENILLE ARTICLES, TAPESTRIES, AND 
OTHER UPHOLSTERY FABRICS. 

326. Curtains, table covers, and all articles manufactured of cotton chenille, or of 
which cotton chenille is the component material of chief value, tapestries, and other 
Jacquard figured upholstery goods, weighing over six ounces per square yard, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber; any of the foregoing, 
in the piece or otherwise, fifty per centum ad valorem. 
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Description of products. — Chenille is a fringed thread having soft 
spun ends of yarn projecting from it in all directions. The name, 
the French for caterpillar, denotes the appeararice of the material. 
Chenille, once used in the upholstery trade, nas been largely replaced 
by cotton tapestry. It is now utilized for filling in the manufacture 
oi rugs, curtains, carpets, and upholstery fabrics, or, in its first woven 
state, in trimmings, fringes, etc. 

Tapestry is a yarn-dyed figured fabric composed of two sets of 
warp and weft threads, and is woven on a Jacquard loom. 

Tariff provisions. — Paragraph 326 provides a flat rate of 50 per 
cent ad valorem upon so-called upholstery fabrics, curtains, table 
covers, and other articles composed wholly or in chief value of cotton 
chenille. These goods had been enumerated in the Dingley Act, 
but in addition thereto the present act contains a provision for 
"tapestries, and other jacquard figured upholstery goods weighing 
over 6 ounces per square yard." In note 44 to Table 111, Appendix (X 
on page 312, will be found a brief analysis of the changes introduced 
into the tariffs since 1890 in the provisions for cotton cloth, together 
with various decisions. Under tne act of 1897, as finally construed, 
it was held that various finished articles, such as blankets, curtains, 
and table covers, even if hemmed or fringed, were dutiable as count- 
able cotton cloth. During the hearings oefore the Wavs and Means 
Committee in 1908 * a brief was submitted on behalf oi a number of 
domestic manufacturers in which attention was called to the above 
stated fact, and a request was made that there might be a new classi- 
fication for cotton upholstery fabrics in the new law. In particular, 
attention was called to the decision of the Board of General Apprais- 
ers, rendered April 8, 1903, G. A. 5319 (T. D. 24,352), covering 
certain tapestry squares and curtains, under which these goods came 
to pay a lower rate of duty than formerly when they were classed as 
manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. It was claimed oy the manufac- 
turers that by reason of this reduction in duty upon the products of 
their foreign competitors, the domestic industry nad become demor- 
alized, and a request was made that a duty of 50 per cent be imposed 
on these goods. This was done by including in tne paragraph under 
consideration ' ' tapestries and other jacquard figured upholstery goods 
weighing over 6 ounces to the square yard." The provision in para- 
graph 326 for curtains and table covers is limited to those made of 
cotton chenille. These goods are now seldom used, the fashion 
having changed. Other curtains are dutiable as follows: If made of 
Nottingham lace, according to fineness; that is, the distance between 
the warp threads under paragraph 351 of the flax schedule, at not 
less than 50 per cent; if in chief value of Lever lace or netting under 
paragraph 350, at not less than 70 per cent; if made of other lace, or 
netting, or if embroidered (except with wool), under paragraph 349 
at 60 per cent. Any other cotton curtains are covered by tne general 
provision in paragraph 332. for "all articles made from cotton cloth, 
not specially provided for'' and pay 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton table covers, otner than chenille, are either dutiable under 
the provision just mentioned or if embroidered may come under the 
various embroidery paragraphs, according to the material of the em- 
broidery. Damask table covers are dutiable under paragraph 331. 



i Tariff Hearings 1908-9, Vol. IV, p. 4573. 
36127— H. Doc. 643, 62-2 9 
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Further information as to rates on this subject will be found in 
the table of comparative duties, Table 111, Appendix C, under "Cur- 
tains" (p. 299), "Table covers" (p. 306), *'Laces" (p. 301), and 
"Embroideries" (p. 299). 

Imports of chenule y etc. — The imports for consumption of chenille 
for the years 1896, 1900, and 1909, and of chenille tapestry and other 
jacquard figured upholstery goods for the years 1910 and 1911 are 
shown in Table 64. Before 1910 tapestry and other jacquard fig- 
ured weaves were entered under cotton cloth. 

Table 64. — Imports of chenille, tapestry, and other Jacquard figured upholstery goods, 
entered for consumption into the Untied States, 

IMPORTS OF CHENILLE. 



Yean. 



Rate of duty. 



Vahtt. 



Duties col- 
lected. 



Ad valorem 
equivalent. 



1806. 
1000. 
1909. 



*0 percent.. 
50 per cent.. 
50 per cent. 



$6,943 
1,128 
5,832 



•2,777 

564 

2,666 



Percent. 
40. 00 
50.00 
50.00 



IMPORTS OF CHENILLE, TAPESTRY, AND OTHER JACQUARD FIGURED UPHOLSTERY 

GOODS. 



1910. 
1911. 



50 per cent. 
50 per cent. 



$235,138 



9117,569 
181,820 



50.00 
50.00 



The importation of chenille, reported separately in 1896, 1900, and 
1909, was insignificant, being only a little over $5,000 worth in 1909 
under the duties of tne Dingley Act. Under the present act the 
duties remained the same, but the effect of this duty can not be 
traced because imports of chenille are no longer given separately by 
the Bureau of Statistics. 

As tapestries and other Jacquard figured upholstery goods are im- 
cluded with the imports of chenille for 1910 and 1911, no comparison 
can be made between these and earlier years. The imports, however, 
for 1911 show an increase of more than $125,000 ($128,501) over that 
of the previous year, an increase of more than 50 per cent (54.6). 

Production and imports compared. — The production of tapestries 
and Jacquard figured upholstery goods are much in excess of the 
imports. The census of 1910 reported the production of these com- 
modities at $4,723,907. For the corresponding period the imports 
were only $235,138, or approximately 5 per cent (4.98) of the pro- 
duction. 

Paragraphs 327, 328, and 329.— KNIT GOODS. 

327. Stockings, hose, and half-hose, made on knitting machines or frames, composed 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, and not otherwise specially provided for in this 
section, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

328. Stockings, hose, and half-hose, selvedged, fashioned, narrowed, or shaped 
wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, including such 
as are commercially known as seamless stockings, hose, and half-hose, and clocked 
stockings, hose and half;hose, all of the above composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, finished or unfinished, valued at not more than one dollar per dozen pairs, 
seventy cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than one dollar per dozen pairs, ana 
not more than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen pairs, eighty-five cents per dozen 
pairs; valued at more than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen pairs, and not more 
than two dollars per dozen pairs, ninety cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than 
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two dollars per dozen pairs, and not more than three dollars per dozen pairs, one 
dollar and twenty cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than three dollars per dozen 
paira, and not more than five dollars per dozen pairs, two dollars per dozen pairs: 
and in addition thereto, upon all the foregoing, fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued 
at more than five dollars per dozen pairs, fifty-five per centum ad valorem. Men's 
and boys' cotton gloves, knitted or woven, valued at not more than six dollars per 
dozen pairs, fifty cents per dozen pairs and forty per centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than six dollars per dozen pairs, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

329. Shirts and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination suits, tights, 
sweaters, corset covers and all underwear of every description made wholly or in 
part on knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, finished or unfinished, not 
including stockings, hose, and half-hose, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
valued at not more than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, sixty cents per dozen 
and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at more than one dollar and fifty cents per 
dozen and not more than three dollars per dozen, one dollar and ten cents per dozen, 
and in addition thereto fifteen ner centum ad valorem; valued at more than three 
dollars per dozen and not more tnan five dollars per dozen, one dollar and fifty cents 
per dozen, and in addition thereto twenty-five per centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than five dollars per dozen and not more than seven dollars per dozen, one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per dozen, and in addition thereto thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem; valued at more than seven dollars per dozen and not more than fifteen 
dollars per dozen, two dollars and twenty-five cents per dozen, and in addition thereto 
thirty-nve per centum ad valorem; valued above nfteen dollars per dozen, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

Description of products. — The knit goods industry is one of the main 
subdivisions of cotton manufacturing and includes all goods made 
from one or more continuous threads into a web by means of a series 
of interlocking loops or stitches. The knitting machine is used in the 
process and may be operated either by hand or power. 

Knit goods generally come under one of the three following classes: 
(1) Hosiery, including all coverings for the foot or leg, either seamless 
or full fashioned, with seams; (2) ribbed goods which include tops for 
hose, and for sleeves and legs of garments, cardigan jackets, sweaters 
and underwear of certain t^pes; (3) flat goods which include ordinary 
underwear, made either entire or in large pieces, afterwards to be cut 
out and stitched together to form the garments. 

Two principal systems are used in making hosiery: The seamless, 
made on a circular knitting machine, and the full fashioned, made on 
a straight knitting frame. 

Paragraph 827: Tariff provisions on stockings, Those, and half hose 
cut out of woven or Jcnit fabric and sewn together. — This cheap and 
inferior class of hosiery of which, however, over 229,000 dozen pairs 
were entered for consumption during the last fiscal year, is dutiable 
at 30 per cent. In a, general way it may be said that the group com- 
prises such hosiery as is not known as ' 'seamless" or ' 'full fashioned. " 
Under the act of 1897 when the language of the paragraph that corre- 
sponded to paragraph 327 of the present law was the same as now, it 
was held to cover certain men's hose or half hose, which, to quote from 
the general appraisers' decision — 

with the exception of the top part of the leg, from 4 to 6 inches in length, are made of 
either woven or knitted material, so fashioned by cutting and seam stitching as to con- 
form to the shape of the foot and ankle in such a way as to resemble ' 'full-fashioned" 
hose. The top portion of the leg is made of knitted material joined together by a blind 
seam produced by overstitching, and stitched to the body of the hose by needle. 
(T. D. 22007.) 

Paragraph 828: Tariff provisions on shaped stockings, hose and half 
hose. — The duties provided for this class of goods (whicn include sucn 
as are commercially known as "seamless," such as are knit by hand 
and such as are clocked) , none of which among the imports for consump- 
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tion during the last fiscal year were worth less than 90 cents per 
dozen pairs, foreign wholesale market value, are more intricate and 
are based oti the value. Table 65 shows in compact form what these 
duties are and their ad valorem equivalent: 



Table 65. — Duties on s 


tochings, hose, and half hose 


under paragraph St 8. 


Valued per dozen pairs. 


Rate of duty. 


Ad valorem equivalent. 


Not over 11 


70 cents per dozen pairs +15 per 

cent. 
85 cents per dozen pairs +15 per 

cent. 
90 cents per dozen pairs + 15 per 

cent. 
120 cents per dozen pairs +15 per 

cent. 
200 cents per dozen pairs + 15 per 

cent. 
55 percent 


85 per cent. 


Over $1, not over 11.50 


90+ per cent to 71+ per cent. 


Over 11.50, not over $2 


74+ per cent to 60 per cent. 


Over $2, not over $3 


74+ per cent to 55 per cent. 


Over $3, not over $5 


81+ per cent to 55 per cent. 


Over $5 


55 per cent. 









This table shows in a marked way the defect of any system of 
specific duties based upon value. Unless the divisions are numerous 
and the rise in duty from group to group slight, the same goods some- 
times will pay different amounts of duty simply on account of a 
Slight difference in the cost of the packing, and the temptation to 
undervalue is therefore very great. 

In this connection section 28, subsection 18, of the present tariff 
act is of interest. It provides — 

That whenever imported merchandise is subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or 
to a duty based upon or regulated in any manner by the value thereof, the duty shall 
be assessed upon the actual market value or wholesale price thereof, at the time of 
exportation to the United States, in the principal markets of the country from whence 
exported; that such actual market value shall be held to be the price at which such 
merchandise is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in said markets, in the usual 
wholesale quantities, and the price which the manufacturer or owner would have 
received, and was willing to receive, for such merchandise when sold in the ordinary 
course of trade in the usual wholesale quantities, including the value of aU cartons, 
cases, crates, boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, hogsheads, bottles, jars, demijohns, carboys, 
and other containers or coverings, whether holding liquids or solids, and all other 
costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing the merchandise in condition, packed 
ready for shipment to the United States, and if there be used for covering or holding 
imported merchandise, whether dutiable or free, any unusual article or form designed 
for use otherwise than in the bona fide transportation of such merchandise to the 
United States, additional duty shall be levied and collected upon such material or 
article at the rate to which the same would be subjected if separately imported. That 
the words "value," or "actual market value," or "wholesale price," whenever used 
in this act or in any law relating to the appraisement of imported merchandise, shall 
be construed to be the actual market value or wholesale price of such, or similar mer- 
chandise comparable in value therewith, as defined in this act. 

It will be noted that the value of all " boxes * * * and other 
containers or coverings" is made part of the dutiable value. Goods 
of the kind under consideration are usually packed in pasteboard 
boxes, the individual pairs being in small bundles inclosed in a paper 
band and wrapped in tissue paper. 

It should be noted that the identical hose majr pay a higher 
or lower rate if packed in separate cases of which the values 
differ, so that the proportionate part of the case value may raise 
the value of the hose contained in it above the dividing line. The 
same conditions exist at each of the dividing lines in the table. It 
should also be noted that the cheaper the hose the higher the rate of 
duty and that none of them pay less than 55 per cent ad valorem. 
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It has been decided that cotton hose shaped only in part are duti- 
able as fashioned. (See T. D. 11337 and 25771.) 

" Clocking' ' on hose, which has been well defined by the Board 
of General Appraisers in G. A. 4715 (T. D. 22268) as "a single fancy 
stripe, in various colored threads, terminating at the top in an 
arrow point or similar shaped design, and separating toward the heel 
and toe respectively," although a form of embroidery produced with 
the use of a needle by hand or machinery, has been neld not to be 
embroidery within the meaning of paragraph 349 of the present act. 
Cotton hosiery if embroidered with cotton or silk is dutiable at the 
compound rates provided in paragraph 328 if those rates exceed 60 
per cent. If they are equivalent to less than 60 per cent, those 
embroidered with cotton or other vegetable fiber would be dutiable 
under paragraph 349 of the flax schedule, while those embroidered 
with silk would be covered by paragraph 402, under the silk schedule, 
each of these paragraphs containing a provision that embroidered 
articles shall not pay a less rate of duty than that imposed upon 
the embroidery specified therein. (Note T. D. 14327, 15226, 22268, 
22357, 26220, 27135, 27344, 137 Fed. Rep. 978, and 143 Fed. Rep. 
256.) It has also been held that hosiery knitted in stripes and 
chain stitched longitudinally is not embroidered. (T. D. 19807.) 

Men 1 8 and boys 7 knitted and woven gloves. — In addition to providing 
for stockings, paragraph 328 also provides for mens' and bovs' cotton 
gloves, knitted or woven. In recent tariff acts previous to the present 
one these were grouped as cotton wearing apparel not specially pro- 
vided for. In general, men's and boys cotton gloves are divided 
into two trade classes. The first class includes workmen's gloves made 
of cotton cloth, which are generally called " canvas gloves" or "husk- 
ing gloves" in the trade. These are used by farmers and drivers, 
bncfiayers, and laborers in general. In the production of these, cloth 
is the main item of cost and the labor is a relatively small item. The 
workmanship upon them is rather crude and they are generally made 
in one size only. Such of these gloves as are consumed in the united 
States are produced in this country and none are imported. In the 
second place there is a class of nner and lighter gloves used for 
wearing on parade, bv waiters, policemen, and in military schools, 
bv the united States Army, and. also in general for street wear. This 
•class of gloves under former tariffs was entirely imported, but since 
the enactment of the present law the industry has started in this 
country. 

Tariff provisions on gloves. — It was formerly the practice to provide 
by name for gloves with other articles of hosiery or knitted goods. 
As early as 1792 gloves were enumerated, but they have been omitted 
from all the recent tariffs, under which they were classified for duty 
as cotton wearing apparel. That is still the proper classification for 
women's cotton gloves; but men's and boys' cotton gloves are now 
specifically provided for at 50 cents per dozen pairs and 40 per cent 
ad valorem if valued at not more than $6 per dozen pairs, and at 50 
per cent ad valorem if worth more than $6 per dozen pairs. As 
will be seen from Table 67, all but 178 dozen pairs of the total 
importation of more than 153,000 dozen pairs oi men's and boys' 
cotton gloves were of the cheaper kind, worth on the average $1.08 
per dozen pairs, so that the average duty paid on gloves valued at less 
than $6 per dozen pairs was equivalent to more than 86 per cent ad 
valorem as against 50 per cent on the gloves of higher value, of which 
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the importation was only 178 dozen pairs. The provision for these 
gloves is made to include both knit and woven, and the question was 
raised whether this is limited to such as are knitted to form on a frame 
or knitting machine. In the cases of R. W. Hilliard et al. against the 
assessment of duty by the collectors of customs at New York and 
Philadelphia (G. A. 7092, T. D. 30900, Aug. 29, 1910), the gloves were 
stamped out of a piece of knitted fabric and sewn together; some of 
them were hemmed only, while others had an elastic band sewed on 
the inner side of the wrist. In the case of Speilmann & Co. et al., 
before the Board of General Appraisers, October 5, 1911 (T. D. 31909), 
an attempt was made to show that the term ' ' knitted gloves " is limited 
in the trade to such as are knit directly from yarn; it was shown that 
the trade recognizes them as "fabric gloves/' a term which includes 
all textile gloves as distinguished from leather gloves, and the board 
held in both the cases mentioned above that the goods in question 
are properly dutiable under paragraph 328. Reference to other deci- 
sions will be found in note 96 to Table 111, Appendix C, page 316. 

Paragraph 829: Tariff 'provisions on shirts, drawers, etc. — Para- 
graph 329 provides for "shirts and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, 
combination suits, tights, sweaters, corset covers, and all underwear 
of every description made wholly or in part on knitting machines 
or frames, or knit by hand, finished or unfinished." The duties pro- 
vided are shown in Table 66 with their ad valorem equivalents. 

Table 66. — Duties on goods dutiable under paragraph 329. 



Valued per dosen pairs. 


Ad valorem duty. 


Ad valorem equivalent. 


Not over %\ .50 


60 cents per dozen +15 per cent . 

$1.10 per docen+15 per cent 

$1 .50 per dozen + 25 per cent 

$1 .75 per dozen+35 per cent 

$2.26 per dozen+35 per cent 

50 per cent •. 


55 per cent. 


Over $1.60, not over $3 


88+ per cent to 51} per cent. 


Over S3, not over $5 


74+ per cent to 56 per cent. 
60+ per cent to 60 per cent. 
67+ per cent to 50 per cent. 
50 per cent. 


Over $5, not over $7 


Over $7. not over $15 


Over $15 







It will be noted that the plan upon which these duties are arranged 
is the same as in the case of hosiery, and the same lack of gradation 
in duties is present here. Thus, the first group valued at not over 
$1.50 per dozen pieces can not pay less than 55 per cent, since the 
cheaper the goods the higher will be the ad valorem equivalent 
of the duty. The average ad valorem equivalent on all imports in 
this group during the fiscal year is shown by Table 67 to have 
been 56.77 per cent; on underwear costing the smallest fraction 
more than $1.50, the duty jumps from 55 per cent to 88 per cent, 
the average rate on the imports of the group having been 59.53 per 
cent; if costing $3 per dozen pieces, the duty equals 51 § per cent, 
whereas any increase over $3 per dozen pieces raises the rate to 74 
per cent. At $5 per dozen pieces the duty equals 55 per cent; the 
next slight increment of value adds 14 per cent to the duty, which 
then decreases as the value rises to $7 per dozen, to 60 per cent at 
that price. Just above $7 per dozen, the- duty rate rises again to 
67 per cent, and from thence up to $15 in value, the duty Falls to 
50 per cent, which is the rate on all of these goods worth over 
$15 per dozen. 

Imports oflcnit goods, 1911. — Table 67 presents in detail the imports 
of cotton knit goods entered for consumption into the United States 
for the fiscal year 1911. 
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Table 67. — Imports for consumption of cotton knit goods into the United States, 


1911. 


Articles. 


Rates of duty. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Duties. 


Ad 
valorem 
equiv- 
alent. 


Knit goods made wholly or in part 












on knitting machines or frames: 
Cotton gloves, men's and boys', 






















knitted or woven— 












Valued at not more than $6 


50c. doz. and 40. p. c. . . 


153,258.58 


9165,840.00 


8142,965.25 


86.21 


per dozen pairs, dozen 












pairs. 












Valued at more than $6 per 
dozen pairs, dozen pairs. 


50p.c 


178.00 


1,655.00 


827.50 


50.00 












Total cotton gloves 


153,436.58 


167,495.00 


143,792.75 










Shirts and drawers, pants, 










vests, union suits, combina- 












tion suits, tights, sweaters, 
corset covers, and all under- 






















wear of every description 












made wholly or in part on 












knitting machines or frames, 
or knit Dy hand, finished or 






















unfinished, not including 
stockings, hose, or half hose- 






















Valued not more than $1.50 

per dozen, dozen. 
Valued more than $ 1 .50 and 


00c. per doz. and 15 p. c. 


27,187.00 


39,057.00 


22,170.75 


56.77 


$1.10 doz. and 15 p. c. 


50,456.12 


124,645.00 


74,198.47 


59.53 


not more than $3 per 












dozen, dozen. 












Valued more than $3 and 


•1.50 doz. and 25 p. c. . 


34,022.91 


137,583.00 


85,430.13 


62.09 


not more than $5 per 












dozen, dozen. 












Valued more than $5 and 


$1.75 doz. and 35 p. o. . . 


8,467.25 


51,584.75 


32,872.35 


63.73 


not more than $7 per 












dozen, dozen. 












Valued more than $7 and 


82.25 doz. and 35 p. c. 


7,563.40 


74,089.25 


42,949.05 


57.97 


not more than $15 per 












dozen, dozen. 












Valued above $15 per 


50p. c.„ 


368.00 


6,983.00 


3,491.50 


50.00 


dozen, dozen. 












Total underwear, etc . . 


128,064.68 


433,942.00 


261,112.25 










Stockines, hose, and half hose— 
Made on knitting machines 










30 p. c 


229,046.00 


128,506.85 


38,552.06 


30.00 


or frames, composed of 












cotton or other vegetable 












fiber, not otherwise pro- 
vided for. dozen pairs. 
Salvaged, fashioned, nar- 






















rowed or shaped, wholly 












or in part, by knitting 












machines or frames, or 












knit by hand, including 












such as are commercially 












known as seamless or 












clocked stockings, hose, 












and half hose, finished or 












unfinished- 












Valued at not more 


70c. doz. and 15 p. c — 


1,091,484.50 


986,841.29 


912,065.62 


92.42 


than $1 per dozen 












pairs, dozen pairs. 












Valued at more than 


85c. doz. and 15 p. c. . . 


733,369.00 


1,006,236.47 


774,299.51 


76.95 


$1 and not more than 












$1.50 per dozen pairs, 












dozen pairs. 












Valued at more than 


90c. doz. and 15 p. c... 


817,149.83 


1,516,921.31 


962,973.25 


63.48 


$1.50 and not more 












than $2 per dozen 












pairs, dozen pairs. 












Valued at more than $2 


$1.20 per doz. and 15 


48,336.42 


123,806.86 


76,574.90 


61.85 


and not more than $3 


p. c. 










per dozen pairs, 
dozen pairs. 
Valued at more than $3 












$2 per doz. and 15 p. c. 


10,608.67 


40,483.42 


27.289.37 


67.41 


and not more than 












$5 per dozen pairs, 












dozen pairs. 












Valued at more than 


55 p. c 


3,134.92 


22,173.30 


12,195.32 


55.00 


$5 per dozen pairs, 












dozen pairs. 












Total stockings, 


2,933,129.34 


3,824,969.50 


2,803,950.03 




hose. etc. 












Grand total kDit 




4,426,406.50 


3,208,855.03 




goods. 
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The total importation of knit goods in 1911 was $4,426,406.50. Of 
this stockings, hose, and half hose amounted to $3,824,969.50, or 
86.4 per cent. Stockings, hose, and half hose valued at more than 
$1.50 and not more than $2 per dozen pairs were imported to a value 
in excess of $1,500,000, while those valued at more than $1 and not 
more than $1.50 made up more than a million dollars' worth of 
imports. The ad valorem equivalent ranged from 92.42 per cent 
on the cheapest grade to 55 per cent on the most expensive grades. 

The importation of knit underwear, tights, sweaters, corset covers, 
etc., was much less than that of hosiery, amounting to $433,942, with 
an ad valorem equivalent ranging from 50 to 63.73 per cent. The 
imports of men's and boys' cotton gloves were valued at $167,495. 
The duties on these goods have been discussed on the preceding 
pages. 

Imports of knit goods. — The imports of knit goods entered for con- 
sumption into the United States are presented in Table 68. 



Table 68.- 


—Imports of cotton knit goods for consumption into the United States. 


Years. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent. 


1896 


$6,147,139.94 
4,688,590.66 
6,850,534.10 
6,698,273.02 
4,426,406.50 


$3,069,870.91 
2,955,235.44 
4,140,488.99 
4,690,930.95 
3.208,855.03 


49.94 


1900 


63.03 


1909 


60.44 


1910 


70.03 


1911 


72.49 







The importation of knit goods for consumption, including hosiery, 
underwear, and gloves, remained practically stationary during the 
past 15 years. In 1896 they exceeded $6,147,000. In 1910 they 
were over $6,698,000, but m 1911 they dropped to $4,426,000. 
Whether the decline will prove permanent remains to be seen. The 
average duty on all knit goods m 1911 was equivalent to 72.49 per 
cent ad valorem as compared with 49.94 per cent in 1896 under the 
Wilson Act. 

Of the imports of knit goods, hosiery made up the largest part, 
the importation of underwear and cotton gloves forming a compara- 
tively small part of the total. 

Imports of Tcnit goods by countries. — The imports of knit goods 
into the Umted States, by countries, are shown in Table 69. 

Table 69. — Imports, by countries, of cotton knit goods into the United States. 



Countries. 


1896 


1900 


1909 


1910 


1911 


France 


$411,583 

5,509,539 

44,211 

211,304 

14,035 


$265,560 

4,185,229 

93,436 

165,164 

6,373 


$159,804 

6,408,538 

200,775 

120,097 

28,614 


$208,920 

5,922,061 

205,836 

88,535 

37,023 


$139,405 

3,735,343 

191,525 

76,181 

34,061 


OermaTiy 


Switzerland 


United Kingdom 


All other 




Total 


6,190,672 


4,715,762 


6,917,828 


6,462,375 


4,176,515 





The importation of knit goods into the United States, as shown by 
Table 69, gives Germany the precedence over all other countries, 
Germany's exports to the United States exceeding nine-tenths of 
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our total imports of knit goods. The imports from that country were 
practically the same in 1910 as in 1896, the large decline in 1911 
applying to the imports from all countries. In 1896 Switzerland 
exported less than $50,000 worth of knit goods into the United 
States. These imports increased more than four and a half times by 
.1909, approximating a value of $200,000 and increasing slightly in 
1910. In 1911 a slight decline occurred. For France exports of 
these commodities were slight in comparison with those from Ger- 
many. 

Imports oj hosiery. — The imports of stockings, hose, and half hose 
are reported separately for tne years 1910 and 1911. These are 
shown in Table 70. 



Table 70. 


—Imports of stockings, hose, and half-hose into the United States. 




Countries. 


1910 


1911 




Quantity 

in dozen 

pairs. 


Value. 


Quantity 

indosen 

pairs. 


Value. 


France 




$56,214 

5,706,073 

45,870 

8,246 


8,934 

2,718,772 

13,633 

10,138 


$30,484 


G ermany 




3,538,592 
40,069 


United Kingdom „ 




AH other 




5,988 










Total 




6,815,403 


2,751,477 


3,615,158 









The imports of stockings from Germany made up all but 2 per cent 
of the total. By comparing the imports from Germany in Table 70 
with those of Table 69 it is clear that the large percentage of imports 
of knit goods from Germany is hosiery. 

Production oj hosiery and underwear in the United States. — Table 71 
presents the production of hosiery and underwear in the United 
States for 1899 and 1909: 

Table 71. — Production of hosiery and underwear in the United States, 1899-1909. 



* 


1909 


1899 


Percent 
of increase, 
1899-1909. 


Hose and half-hose of cotton: 

Dozen 


57,305,021 
$55,909,987 

22,567,121 
$50,007,598 

2,047,637 
$9,713,597 


26,380,254 
$21,182,677 

12,058,431 
$26,882,902 

824,632 
$2,240,566 


117.23 


Value 


163.94 


Shirts and drawers of cotton: 

Dozen 


87.15 


Value 


86.02 


Combination suits of cotton: 

Dozen 


148.31 


Value 


333.53 







Wool, silk, and cotton are all used in the hosiery and underwear 
industry, but cotton is by far the most predominant material used* 
As will be seen in Table 71, the production of hose and half hose 
from cotton in the United States in 1909 amounted to 57,305,021 
dozen, valued at $55,909,987. This production represents an in- 
crease during the 10 vears of 117.23 per cent in quantity and 163.94 
per cent in value. The production of cotton shirts and drawers was 
22,567,121 dozen, valued at $50,007,598. This production represents 
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an increase during the decade of 87.15 per cent in quantity and 86.02 
per cent in value. The production of cotton combination suits is 
comparatively small, being only 2,047,637 dozen, valued at $9,713,597. 
But the rate of increase is much greater than for smgle shirts and 
drawers, namely, 148.31 per cent in quantity and 333.53 per cent in 
value. 

Production of knit fancies m ike United States. — The production of 
knit fancies in the United States for 1899 and 1909 is shown in Table 72. 



Table 72. — Knit fancies produced I 



f the knit-goods industry in the United States, 1899- 
1909. 





1909 


1899 


Per cent of 
increase, 
1899-1909. 


Total value 


132,945,689 


$8,745,275 


276.73 






Gloves and mittens: 

Dozen 


2,383,889 

$7,296,887 

888,223 
13,217,985 

2,221,410 
$22,430,817 


1,898,587 
$4,244,046 

343,429 
$1,002,392 

594,090 
93,498,837 


125.56 


Value 


71.93 


Hoods, scarfs, nubias, etc.: 

Dozen 


158.63 


Value 


221.03 


Cardigan jackets, sweaters, fancy jackets, etc.: 

Pnfffln ,....,.., 


273.92 


Value 


541.09 







The materials used in the commodities the production of which is 
shown in Table 72 are not given. It may be fairly assumed that while 
both silk and wool were employed cotton entered more largely into 
the production of these fabrics than any other material. The pro- 
duction of gloves and mittens in 1909 was 2,383,889 dozen, valued at 
$7,296,887. This is an increase of 125.56 per cent in quantity and 
71 .93 per cent in value. The production of hoods, scarfs, nubias, etc., 
was comparatively small, being 888,223 dozen, valued at $3,217,985. 
The products shown in Table 72 which increased in production most 
largely during the decade were cardigan jackets, sweaters, fancy 
jackets, etc. The increase was 273.92 per cent in quantity and 
541.09 per cent in value. 

Exports of knitted wearing apparel. — The exports of knitted clothing 
and wearing apparel from the United States are shown in Table 73. 

Table 73. — Exports of knitted wearing apparel from the United States. 



Countries. 



1908 



1909 



1910 



1911 



United Kingdom 

Canada 

Panama 

Cuba 

Chinese Empire 

Hongkong 

Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand. 

Philippine Islands 

All other 

Total 



$638,504 
111,648 
72,133 
74,424 
217,696 
57,872 
42,428 
41,324 
226,722 



$437,012 
98,108 
26,742 
95,775 
17,759 
29,539 
36,905 
33,477 
241,008 



$525,346 

130,057 

101,940 

105,378 

17, 717 

9,210 

69,080 

32,457 

183,962 



$683,842 

186,462 

98,410 

154,722 

77,567 

83,430 

82,091 

48,434 

231,261 



1,482,751 



1,016,325 



1,175,147 



1,646,219 



In each of the four years reported in the table, our exports of these 
commodities have exceeded $1,000,000, and in the year 1911 exceeded 
$1,600,000. Since 1909 these exports have shown a steady rise, the 
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increase of exports in 1911 over 1910 being nearly one-half a million 
dollars. 

The country to which the largest part of these exports went was 
the United Kingdom. During the last four years more than two- 
fifths of the total exports of knit goods were sent there. In 1908 
the value of our exports to that country was $638,504 and in 1911 
it increased to $683,842, when it exceeded 41 per cent of our total 
exports of knit goods. 

Canada, after the United Kingdom, took a large part of the exports. 
In 1908 tne exports exceeded $100,000, falling off somewhat in the 
next year. Since 1909, however, Canadian imports of knit goods 
from the United States have considerably advanced. 

The import trade of Cuba and Australia in these commodities 
made a noticeable advance during this period. 

World trade of cotton Jcnit goods. — The imports and exports of all 
cotton knitted goods for the principal countries of the world are 
shown in Table 74. 

Table 74. — Imports and exports of all cotton knit goods of the principal countries in 

the world. 

[Calendar year unless otherwise Indicated.] 



Yeare. 


Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1910.- 


United States 


15,314,189 

11,567,730 

136,136 

2,026,053 

469,245 

581,972 

830,607 

754,803 

2,927,767 

49,653 

615,978 

1,544,311 

534,598 

222,781 

1,016,555 

1,133,376 

16,024 

864,663 

1,263,685 

73,206 

228,372 

51,396 

6,883 

46,822 

105,557 

67,054 

1,439,925 

133,196 

94,054 

1,021,395 

868,954 

222,350 

865,682 

2,413,867 


$1,433,540 
2,903,013 
31,240,118 
5,581,830 
649,835 
5t4,08S 


1910 


United Kingdom 


1910 


Germany. . 7. 


1910.. 


France • 


1910 


Italy 


1910 


Switzerland 


1910 


Austria-Hungary , . - T T , . 


162,918 
34,953 


1910 


Belgium .7..* 


1910 


British India » 


1910 


Japan 


3,424,458 


1910 


rWW, 




1910 


Argentine Republic 




1910 


Mexico* 




1910* 


Brazil 




1910 


Canada l 




1910 


Egypt 




1910 


Spain 


276, 63S 


1906 


Ottoman Empire * 


5,238 


1909 


Russia * 




1909 


Finland 


1,824 


1909 


Roumanian.., 


1910 


Greece 




1909 


Servia 




1910 


Bulgaria 




1909 


Sweden 


i8,705 


1909 


Norway 




1910 


Netherlands 6 


443,146 


1910 ..... . 


Denmark 




1910..... . . 


Tunis 




1910 . . . . 


Algeria 


46,691 


1909.. . . 


Chile 




1911 . . . 


Venezuela 




1910 


Australia . 




1910. . 


British South Africa 











i Fiscal year ending March 31. 

* Fiscal year ending June 30. 

* Fiscal year beginning February 25. 



* Fiscal year ending January 31. 

* Includes articles of knitted goods other than cotton. 



The United Kingdom is the largest importer of cotton knit 
goods, taking in 1910 more than $11,567,000 worth, more than double 
the import of the United States, the second most prominent importing 
country. The imports of British India, British South Africa, and 
France were next m order of importance. 
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Of the exporting countries, Germany is far in advance of all 
others, with exports of over $31,240,000. About one-half of this 
($15,642,312) consisted of knit stockings and hose, the remainder 
being composed of other knitted goods. France, with very much 
smaller exports, was second to Germany, the exports exceeding 
$5,581,000. The exports of Japan, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States followed in the order given. 

Paragraph 330.— COTTON SMALL WARES, NOT ORNAMENTED. 

330. Bone casings, garters, tire fabric or fabric suitable for use in pneumatic tires, 
suspenders and braces, and tubing, any of the foregoing made of cotton or other vege- 
table fiber, and india rubber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the compo- 
nent material of chief value, and not embroidered by hand or machinery, forty-five 
per centum ad valorem; spindle banding, woven, braided or twisted lamp, stove, or 
candle wicking made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, ten cents per pound and 
fifteen per centum ad valorem; loom harness, healds or collets made of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of 
chief value, fifty cents per pound and twenty-five per centum ad valorem; boot, shoe, 
and corset lacings made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, twenty-five cents per pound 
and fifteen per centum ad valorem; labels, for garments or other articles, composed 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, fifty cents per pound and thirty per centum ad 
valorem; belting for machinery made of cotton or other vegetable fiber and india 
rubber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of chief 
value, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Description of products. — Narrow fabrics include everything that 
can be woven in narrow widths, such as plain ribbons or tapes, name 
bands, laundry ribbon, velvet edging, elastic webbing, wicking, corset 
and apron trimmings, and many other cotton small wares. They are 
woven either on a ribbon loom, which divides the warp thread into a 
number of separate groups, or on a braiding machine, which uses but 
one set of threads, plaiting them together to form the design desired. 

Tire fabrics, as used in the manufacture of automobile and bicycle 
tires, are made of a long-staple sea-island cotton, the yarn being 
combed and of a comparatively coarse number, usually 8 to 40, and 
from single yarn to 12 ply. A wide range of weights is found in these 
fabrics, varying from 3 to 20 ounces per square yard. This fabric 
forms the base of the finished rubber tire. 

Elastic webbing is made on a ribbon loom, rubber threads being 
used with those or the regular type to form the warp. They include 
tubular elastic, bandage and truss webs for surgical purposes, but 
their principal use is for suspenders and garters. 

Cotton belting for driving machinery, either of cotton or cotton 
and rubber, is usually a wide weave made on an ordinary heavy loom. 
It is therefore not to be classed as a narrow fabric, which includes all 
other commodities enumerated under this paragraph. 

Boot, shoe, and corset lacings are usually made on the braiding 
machine, either as plain or tubular fabrics, but some are woven on 
ribbon looms. 

Labels for garments or other articles are made on a ribbon loom 
with jacquard attachment. 

Spindle banding is a twisted or braided strand of roving or yarn 
used to drive a spindle. It is twisted on a machine which automat- 
ically draws out a loop and twists it, and then twists two sections 
together, or it is braided on a simple braiding machine. 

Lamp, stove, and candle wicfeng is usually made of low-grade 
yarn and in various widths. It is woven both on the narrow cam 
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loom and on the braiding machine. When woven on the braiding 
machine, a core of soft roving is generally braided around with a fine 
yarn. 

Tariff provisions. — It is necessary to consider paragraph 330 in 
conjunction with paragraph 349 of the flax schedule, for although the 
goods covered by paragraph 330 have a certain similarity among 
themselves which differentiates thejn in a general way from those 
covered by paragraph 349 there are several points at which the para- 
graphs touch if they do not actually overlap, although this is less the 
case than it was with the corresponding paragraphs in the last act. 
Owing to the close similarity between bandings, bindings, ribbons, 
tapes, webs and webbings, and braids, galloons, inserting, edgings,, 
and trimmings (these two classes of goods having been in separate 
paragraphs under the act of 1897), very numerous controversies arose 
as to the lawful rate of duty. This will appear by reference to the 
notes to Table 111, Appendix C, page 311, under the respective namea 
of the articles enumerated in tne two paragraphs. Owing to their 
subject matter, customs tariffs are of course naturally involved in 
commercial practices and reflect manufacturing conditions and 
changes either in processes or in fashions. An evidence of this may 
be seen in the change of the provision in the act of 1897 for "linings 
for bicycle tires," to the provision in the act of 1909 for " tire fabric or 
fabric suitable for use in pneumatic tires." Whereas 1 5 years ago, when 
the Dingley tariff was enacted, tires for bicycles were an important arti- 
cle of manufacture, the enormous growth of the automobile indus- 
try since that time and thegeneral use of pneumatic tires necessitated 
tliis change in the law. The fact was developed in the Tariff Hear- 
ings, 1908-9/ that "lining for bicycle tires" being enumerated paid 
45 per cent duty, but similar material used in the manufacture of 
tires for automoDiles and other vehicles came in at 35 per cent as cot- 
ton duck. It was represented that such material for use in automo- 
bile tires was of a grade far superior to common duck; it was stated 
that it required about 7,000 drawings and doublings to make yarn 
suitable for the manufacture of common duck, but nearly 12,000,000 
to fit a yarn for use in the manufacture of tire fabric, and a request- 
was made that there might be a provision in the new law for tire 
fabric adapted for use in the construction of tires for automobiles, 
etc., at the same rate which tire lining for bicycles then paid, namely r 
45 per cent. Congress granted this request by enacting the phrase- 
ology in the present paragraph 330 and by omitting any provision 
for cotton duck in paragraph 331, which corresponds to paragraph 
321 of the former act, whicn had provided by name for cotton duck. 
The result of these changes is that woven fabrics suitable for use in 
pneumatic tires, whether called duck or anything else, are dutiable at- 
45 per cent ad valorem, and other material known as duck but not 
adapted for this use is dutiable according to condition, weight, and 
thread count under the provisions for countable cottons. 

Bone casings , garters, suspenders and braces , and tubing. — Para- 
graph 330 provides further for "bone casings" for covering corset 
and dress steels, " garters," " suspenders and braces," and "tubing 
made of cotton or other vegetable fiber and india rubber, or of which 
cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of chief 
value, and not embroidered," at 45 per cent ad valorem. If em- 



i Tariff Hearings, 1908-9, vol. 4, pp. 4633-4636. 
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broidered. these goods are covered by paragraph 349. Formerly 
when galloons were provided for by name, but bone casings were 
not, certain of the latter, known as tubular galloons, were held to be 
dutiable as manufactures n. s. p. f. and not as galloons. 

Garters, suspenders, and braces. — Garters, suspenders, and braces 
are specifically provided for in paragraph 330 of the present act. 
Formerly when tney were not, they were classified as wearing apparel. 

Cotton tubing. — Cotton tubing has been provided for since the 
enactment of the Dingley law; prior thereto certain cotton tubing, 
colored green or grey, had been imported and classified by the col- 
lector as parts of artificial flowers under the provision in paragraph 
443 of the act of 1800 for "artificial * * * flowers, or parts 
thereof, of whatever material composed." The Board of General 
Appraisers on April 26, 1894, found that while designed for use in 
the manufacture of artificial flowers, the merchandise in the form 
imported was not "artificial flowers, or parts thereof" and should 
be assessed according to material as a manufacture not specially 
provided for. (T. D. 25411, Abstract 1971.) 

Spindle banding and lamp, stove, and candle wicking. — These arti- 
cles pay a duty of 10 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 
As tne average value per pound of the group according to recent 

Eta valorem equivalent duty- 



statistics is about 31 cents, the actual ad . ^ 

which they pay is between 47 and 48 per cent. $18,000 worth 
were entered for consumption during the last fiscal year. 

Spindle banding, lamp and candle wicking were first provided for in 
1894- in 1897 stove wicking was added, indicating the growing use 
of oil stoves. 

A cord about one-fourth inch in diameter, consisting of numerous 
strands of cotton yarn hard twisted and doubled, and used for 
transmitting power by revolving a drum on a Broadbent binder, 
has been held to be dutiable either directly as a "cord" or by simili- 
tude as "spindle banding." (T. D. 18873, G. A. 4070, Jan. 24, 1898.) 

Loom Jiarness, healds, or collets. — The provision for these articles 
differs from that in the former act by the addition of the words "or 
collets." This change seems to have been suggested by a decision 
under the former act wherein it was held that so-called "collets" 
or "collet hooks," which are parts of jacquard attachments, do not 
form any part of a loom and are not loom harness as they had been 
assessed. The rate provided is 50 cents per pound and 25 per cent 
ad valorem, which is equivalent to a little more than 50 per cent 
ad valorem. The value of the importations is not large. 

Boot, sJtoe, and corset lacings. — Tne statutory rate upon these goods 
is 25 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. It equals about 
52 t>er cent ad valorem. 

Corset lacings have figured in several controversies. It will be 
noted that the provision is for "lacings," not "laces"; and the 
resemblance between braids and tapes has led to the question whether 
certain goods should be classified as either of these or according to 
the specific provision as in fact "corset lacings." In T. D. 26807, 
October 23, 1905, an importation described in the invoice as "corset 
lacings" was assessed as cotton braid, but held by the Board of 
General Appraisers to be dutiable as cotton tape, an utter lack of 
agreement among the three parties — the manufacturer, the collector, 
and the Board of General Appraisers. 
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In T. D. 31727 (Abstract 25997), June 30, 1911, the merchandise 
in question was corset laces made of cotton braid and metal, cotton 
braid chief value. The collector at the port of Chicago, where the 
goods were imported, took the ground that they were dutiable at 
the rate for cotton braids, namely, 60 per cent, by virtue of the 
provision in paragraph 349 — 

that no article composed wholly or in chief value of one or more of the materials or 
goods specified in this paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than the highest rate 
imposed by this section upon any of the materials or goods of which the same is 
composed. 

The importer claimed that the merchandise should be assessed as 
"corset lacing" at 25 oents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 
The Board of General Appraisers took the same view, using the 
following language (which enunciates a principle applicable to 
various other articles) — 

in our opinion the proviso to paragraph 349 * * * can have no application to 
articles lor which there is an eo nomine provision. Any other construction of the 



statute would result in nullifying many specific provisions by tins proviso, wnica 
was undoubtedly intended to apply to articles not specially provided for when made 
of the goods or materials named in the body of the paragraph, and to prevent their 
importation at rates of duty lower than those provided for the materials or goods of 
which they are made. If, however, it be assumed that the proviso pertains to these 
goods, it is, nevertheless, true that they are more specifically provided for as corset 
lacings in paragraph 330, and this provision, being the narrower, must control. 

Labels. — One more class of goods is provided for in paragraph 330, 
namely, " labels, for garments or other articles." The rate is 50 cents 
per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem; on the labels imported during 
the last fiscal year this amounted tp almost 44 per cent. Before the 
Dinglev Act was passed labels were not enumerated, and when they 
were classified as embroideries, this was held to be erroneous and that 
they were properly dutiable as cotton manufactures n. s. p. f.; sub- 
sequently other labels were held to be embroideries. (See the decisions 
cited in note 1 1 1 to Table 111, Appendix C, page 317, and also a further 
discussion of the scope of the embroidery proviso under paragraph 
349, on page 151. 

Machinery belting. — The former act contained a provision without 
qualification as to use for belting. Various forms of cords, bandings, 
and beltings haying been imported from time to time for use in trans- 
mitting power in different kinds of machines, and apparently con- 
flicting decisions having been rendered as to the appropriate provision 
in the tariff for these articles, Congress removed the difficulty by 
providing specifically for " belting for machinery made of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber and india rubber, or of wnich cotton or other 
vegetable fiber is the component material of chief value," at 30 per 
cent ad valorem, paragraph 330. Other beltings suitable for use on 
wearing apparel are now provided for in paragraph 349 of the flax 
schedule to which they were transferred, together with "bandings," 
"bindings," "cords," "ribbons," "tapes," and "webs and webbings," 
and there made dutiable at 60 per cent ad valorem irrespective of 
whether they are made of cotton or linen. This put an end to con- 
troversy on a large class of articles. 

Tapes. — That all opportunities for disagreement have not yet 
been removed appears rrom a study of the litigation involving certain 
tapelike forms. At the present time tapes are provided for by name 
in paragraph 349. When, therefore, an article invoiced as "pro patria 
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belting for machinery," was imported, it was classified under the 
provision in paragraph 349 for "tapes" because it was in form a tape, 
out as it was shown to be made expressly for use as belting for cigarette 
machinery, the Board of General Appraisers found that should be 
classified under paragraph 330. (T. D. 30828; Abstract 23751.) 
This has been affinned oy the United States Court of Customs Appeals, 
(T. D. 31 187.) These decisions related to a tape used for transmitting 
power in machinery; a different style of tape used for a different 
purpose, namely, so-called "ladder tape, " has also been before the 
courts, and in this case it has been held "that the Congress delib- 
erately transferred tapes when made of cotton from a paragraph 
containing a lower rate of duty to one containing a higher rate." 
The goods in question are known as ladder tape from their appearance, 
being formed of two strips of tape each about 1£ inches wide, joined 
together at regular distances by pieces of lighter weight webbing, 
each about 2£ mches long, thus giving the article the appearance of a 
ladder. They are used solely for supporting the wooden slats of so- 
called "Venetian blinds." The collector had assessed 60 per cent 
duty upon these goods, but the importer claimed that they were of an 
entirely different character from me articles mentioned in paragraph 
349, and urged that this paragraph relates exclusively to ornamental 
articles for personal or household use. The Board of General Ap- 
praisers, in overruling the protest, held that it was not necessary that 
any of these articles which had been taken out of their former place 
in the act of 1897 and placed with other articles undoubtedly orna- 
mental in character must be of the same character as their new 
associates, and invoked the doctrine enunciated by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in 105 Fed. Rep., 937, that when paragraphs are con- 
solidated the words in them do not "have any narrower meaning 
in their new position." (T. D. 30614.) The United States Court 
of Customs Appeals, on March 27, 1911, affirmed the judgment of the 
Board of General Appraisers. (T. D. 31456.) 

Imports of cotton small wares. — Table 75 shows the imports of cotton 
small wares into the United States. 

Table 75. — Imports for consumption of bandings, beltings, bindings, bone casings r 
cords, garters, lining for bicycle tires, ribbons, suspenders and braces, tapes, tubing r 
webs and webbing for the fiscal years 1900, 1909, ana 1910. 



Years. 



1900 
1909 
1910 



Rates of duty. 



45 per cent. 
45 per cent. 
45 per cent. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



$466,672 

494,392 

42,390 



Duties. 



$210,003 

222,476 

19,076 



Ad valorem 
equivalent. 



45 
45 
45 



» July 1 to Aug. 5, 1909, under act of 1897. 

Imports for consumption of bone casinos, garters, tire fabric, suspenders, braces, and 

tubing, etc. 



19101. 
1911.. 



45 per cent. 
45 per cent. 



$193,952 
141,903 



$87,278 
63,857 



45 
4& 



i Aug. 6, 1909, to June 30, 1910, under act of 1909. 
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1910 ». 
1911.. 



30 per cent. 
30 per cent. 



$506,217 
475,724 



$151,865 
142,717 



30 
30 



1 Aug. 6, 1909, to Jane 30, 1910, undor act of 1909. 

The foregoing table gives the imports for consumption of bandings, 
beltings, and other cotton small wares for the fiscal years 1900, 1909, 
1910 (July 1 to Aug. 5, 1909). Under the act of 1900 cotton belting 
for machinery was given a separate classification, and is so reported 
for 1910 (Aug. 6, 1909, to June 30, 1910 (andfor 1911). No compari- 
son, therefore, of the imports received during the period covered in 
the table may be made except to note a slight increase in these 
imports in 1909 over 1900. 

Imports of lacings. — The imports of boot, shoe, and corset lacings 
into the United States are shown in Table 76. 

Table 76. — Imports for consumption of lacings—boot, shoe, and corset — into the United 

Stales. 



Years. 


Rates of duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent. 


1900 


25e, p«r Pv and 15 p. c iiltii , ,,,.. 


Pounds. 
167,326 
79,705 
75,644 
55,481 


199,084 
56,626 
48.871 
36,910 


156,694 
28,420 
26,242 
19,407 


57.22 


1909 


do F . 


50.19 


1910 


do 


53.70 


1911 


do 


52.58 









The imports of lacings are seen to be steadily declining since 1900. 
For the years given in the table, the ad valorem equivalent was 
in excess of 50 per cent. 

Imports of labels. — The imports of labels for garments or other 
articles into the United States are shown in Table 77. 

Table 77.— Imports for consumption of labels for garments or other articles into the 

United States. 



Years. 


Rates of duty. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent. 


1900 


50c. per lb. and 30 p. o 


Pounds. 
11,376 

8,172 
12,619 

4,906 


$36,239 
22,656 
33,886 
17,585 


$16,559 
10,883. 
16.475 
7,729 


45.7 


1909 


do .*. 


48.03 


1910 


do 


48.62 


1911 


do 


43.95 









Imports for consumption of labels for garments or other articles 
made of cotton or other vegetable fiber are very small and have 
greatly declined during the last decade. The ad valorem equivalent 
of the duty during the period fluctuated between nearly 44 per cent 
and 48.6 percent. 

Imports ofwiching. — The imports of wicking and spindle banding 
are shown in Table 78. 

36127— H. Doc. 643, 12-2 10 
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Table 7*. — Imports for consumption of lamp, stove, or candle wiching, woven, braided 
or twisted, and spindle banding made of cotton or other vegetable fiber into the United 
States. 



Years. 


Rates of duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent 


1900 


10c. p**rlh. ftnd 15 p. c * 


Pound*. 
30,839 
56,921 
81,284 
58,970 


18,886 
18,010 
24,073 
18,269 


14,417 
8,394 

11,739 
8,637 


49.7 


1909 


do r. 


46.60 


1910 


do 


48.77 


1911 


do 


47 28 









The value of these imports presented in Table 78 show an upward 
trend from 1900 to 1910, increasing in value from more than $8,800 in 
1900 to slightly over $24,000 in 1910. The imports fell in 1911 
almost one-fourth in value, to a total of $18,000. During this period 
the equivalent ad valorem fell from 49.7 per cent in 1900 to 47.28 per 
cent in 1911. 

Imports of loom harness, etc. — The imports of loom harness, heaids/ 
or collets into the United States are shown in Table 79. 

Table 79. — Imports for consumption of loom harness, heaids, or collets made of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber into the United States. 



Years. 


Rates of duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent. 


1900 


50c. per lb. and 25 p. c 


Pounds. 
2,740 
6,289 
5,021 
6,005 


$6,937 
14,612 
9,708 
11,177 


13,104 
6,798 
4,938 
5,797 


44.75 


1909 


<Jo '. 


46.52 


1910 


do 


50.86 


1911 


do 


51.86 









. The value of these imports was less than $7,000 in 1900, and 
increased by 1911 to a total of $11,100, though, as in the case of the 
other small ware, it is very small. During this period the equivalent 
ad valorem rate showed a steady rise from 44.75 in 1900 to 51.86 per 
cent in 1911. 

Paragraph 331.— COTTON DAMASK. 

331. Cotton table damask, forty per centum ad valorem; manufactures of cotton 
table damask or of which cotton table damask is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for in this section, forty per centum ad valorem. 

Description of products. — Damask is a textile fabric woven in 
elaborate patterns of various designs, such as flowers, leaves, and 
scrolls. It is always made on a Jacquard loom, usually of cotton, 
but some of the better grades are of linen. The name is derived from 
the city of Damascus, which in former times was famous for rich and 
elaborate weaves. Damask may be divided into curtain damask or 
tapestry made in large, many-colored patterns, and table damask. 
Table damask includes tablecloths, napkins, doilies, scarfs, etc. 

Tariff provisions. — While the rate (40 per cent) on cotton table 
damask was not changed in the present act, the provision for articles 
made from this material was an addition to bring the law into har- 
mony with the construction which had been placed upon it by the 
courts. 
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To make the situation clear, we can not do better than quote 
from the opinion of Judge Lacombe, speaking for the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, second circuit, in the case of Dunham v. 
United States, December 27, 1906 (150 Fed. Rep., 562). 

The matter in controversy was certain cotton damask table 
covers, napkins, doilies and similar completed articles, which had 
been classified by the collector of customs at New York as manufac- 
tures of cotton n. s. p. f ., on the theory that cotton table damask was 
limited to piece goods. The importer contended that the term was 
broad enough to include finished articles. On appeal to the Board 
of Appraisers, that tribunal held that the proper classification 
would have been as countable cottons (T. D. 26266); the Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of New York took the same view 
(published in T. D. 27026), but when the importer took the case to 
tne Circuit Court of Appeals Judge Lacombe said: 

The tariff act of 1883 provided (par. 325) for "cotton damask." While that act 
was in force question was raised as to whether cotton damask table cloths were covered 
by that paragraph. The appraiser at the port of New York reported that the "cotton 
damask " of commerce includes completed articles; nevertheless the collector at that 
port and the Treasury Department held that such words should be held to include 
only cotton damask in the piece. (T. D. 8600, Dec. 30, 1887.) 

It must be presumed that Congress was informed of that decision when it passed 
the tariff act of 1890, which provided (par. 355) for "cotton damask in the piece or 
otherwise." By the use of this phrase Congress plainly indicated that there was 
"cotton damask in the piece" and "cotton damask not in the piece." It repeated 
the same phrase in the tariff act of 1894 (par. 264). We find it impossible to escape 
the conviction that the draftsman who inserted these words "cotton damask" under- 
stood and intended that they should stand for a group of articles which were divisible 
into two subgroups, viz, "cotton damask in the piece" and "cotton damask not in 
the piece," and if that be their meaning, they would, when used alone, cover both 
subgroups. In the next tariff act (the one now under consideration) we have the 
same phrase "cotton damask" aualined only by the word "table," which rostricts it 
from covering cotton furniture aamask and the like. When we find a phrase which 
Congress has in prior tariff acts used with one meaning, it is a sound principle of con- 
struction to assume that Congress intended to use it with the same meaning in the 
later act unless, indeed, there be something in the subsequent act which indicates 
some different intention. We find no such indication here, and therefore conclude 
that Congress intended to use the phrase "cotton table damask " with the same mean- 
ing which it has in ordinary speech, viz, as covering equally completed articles and 
goods in the piece. 

Reference to other decisions on the subject will be found in note 
68 to Table 111, Appendix C, on pages 314-315. 

In comparing paragraph 331 of the present act with paragraph 
321 of the preceding act, it will be noticed that cotton duck has 
been omitted from the present law. This seems logical, for the 
fabric does not differ in construction from other goods classified 
under the countable cloth provisions where it is now placed. See 
also the representations made to the Committee on Ways and 
Means * during the hearings while the Payne law was under consid- 
eration, that material for lining automobile tires was imported as 
cotton duck, and the fact that the provision for " linings for bicycle 
tires" in paragraph 320, was enlarged to include "fabrics suitable for 
use in pneumatic tires." 

Imports of damask. — Table 80 shows the imports of damask into 
the United States. 

» Tariff Hearings, 1908-9, vol. 4, pp. 4633-4636. 
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Table 80. — Imparts for consumption of damask into the United States. 



Years. 


Rates of duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent. 


1806 


36 per cent 




$163,166 
172,608 
517,824 

1551,638 
* 12,085 

1 421,212 
» 13, 501 


67,108 

60,043 

207,130 

220,655 

4,834 

168,485 

6,436 


35 


1000 


40 per cent 




40 


1009 


40 per cent 




40 


1010 


/40 per cent 


1,317 (sq. 
yds.). 


40 


1011 


\40 per cent 

/40 per cent 


40 
40 




\40 per cent 




40 



1 Table damask. 

* Manufactured of. or of which cotton table damask is the component material of chief value not specially 
provided for, Aug. 6, 1010, to June 30, 1011, under the act of 1009. 

In Table 80 the year 1910 shows, in accordance with the act of 
1909, in addition to table damask, articles of which cotton damask 
forms the component material of chief value. 

Since 1896 ; when the value of damask importation exceeded 
$160,000 until 1910 when the total import was more than $400,000 
greater ($400,782) an increase of 246 per cent, the United States 
has constantly increased its takings of this commodity. In the 
year 1911, however, the importation saw a decline in total damask 
imports of more than $125,000 ($129,144). Through the entire 
period cotton table damask has formed all but a small part of the 
importation. 

Cotton duck. — Cotton duck is a strong, heavy, coarse yarn fabric 
of plain weave, and usually woven of ply yarns. It is used for pur- 
poses where strength and weight are desirable, as in the making of 
sails, tents, awnings, etc. 

The imports of cotton duck for consumption are presented in 
Table 81 for the years 1896, 1900, 1909, and that part of the fiscal 
year 1910 when the act of 1897 was in operation (July 1 to Aug. 5, 
1909). The table shows that the imports of cotton duck were very 
slight before 1909, when it approximated $400,000. Under the act 
of August 5, 1909, cotton duck has been classified with cotton cloths. 



Table 81 


. — Imports for consumption of cotton duck into the United States. 


Years. 


Rates of duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent. 


1806 


35 per cent 


Sq. yds. 

47,010 

8,827 

930,293 

198,763 


1,275 
399,007 
94,843 


•1,614 

446 

139,652 

33,195 


35 


1900 


do...-. 


35 


1909 


do 


35 


1910 1 


do 


135 


1911* 


do 

















i July 1 to Aug. 5, 1909, under act of 1897. 

* Classed with cotton cloth under par. 315-319, Schedule I. 

Paragraph 332. COTTON GOODS, N. S. P. F. 

332. All articles made from cotton cloth : whether finished or unfinished, and all 
manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for in this section, forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Under this paragraph of the cotton schedule are included all 
nonenumerated manufactures of cotton such as towels, covers, 
blankets, quilts, etc., all articles made from countable cotton cloth, 
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and textiles composed in part of cotton when cotton is the com- 
ponent materia] of chief value, unless specially provided for. 

Tariff provisions. — This paragraph is one of the so-called "catch- 
all" or "basket" clauses ot the tariff, wherein a duty of 45 per cent 
ad valorem is laid on all manufactures of cotton not provided for 
elsewhere, including cotton textiles not wholly of cotton, other than 
those composed in part of silk, and articles made from such mixed 
cloths, like towels and table covers, as well as articles made from 
countable cotton cloth, and all nonenumerated manufactured articles 
of every description composed wholly or in chief value of cotton. 
Nearly one and one^half million dollars' worth of the annual imports 
fall under this provision. 

The words "or of which cotton is the component material of 
chief value" were added in the present law, thereby removing from 
the field of controversy a large number of articles composed of cotton 
and other materials not specially provided for. Under the former 
act the provision was for all manufactures of cotton not specially 
provided for" (par. 322). In the metal schedule of that act (par. 193) 
there was a provision for "articles or wares not specially provided 
for in this act, composed wholly or in part of * * * metal," 
and the wool schedule (par. 366) provided for "all manufactures of 
every description made wholly or m part of wool, not specially pro- 
vided for." 

As none of these provisions required that the material in question 
must be of chief value, the courts were frequently called upon to 
determine which paragraph was more specific. 1 J3y inserting the 
words "of chief value, all manufactures of mixed materials in chief 
value of cotton, not specially provided for elsewhere, are brought 
into paragraph 332. 

Union fabrics composed of cotton and flax have been the cause of 
much litigation. 2 When the constituent materials are almost equal 
in value, it is frequently very difficult to determine which predom- 
inates. It must be pointed out that this question is not the simple 
question of fact to be settled by subjecting the article to one or more 
quantitative analyses, for which summary proceedings could be pro- 
vided in the law in case the first analysis was disputed, as is now 
done, for instance, in the case of imported teas to determine whether 
they come up to the legal standard. 8 The law requires the component 
material of chief value to be ascertained irrespective of which pre- 
ponderates in quantity, as may be seen in paragraph 481 of the act of 
August 5, 1909: 

The words component material of chief value * * *, shall be held to mean that 
component material which shall exceed in value any other single component material 
of^the article; and the value of each component material shall be determined by the 
ascertained value of such material in its condition as found in the article. 

This involves several legal questions, as what is a "single" com- 
ponent, and what elements are to be considered in arriving at the 
value of the materials as found in the article. 

In the case of fabrics composed of two kinds of yarns, one of which 
was itself made of two materials — a flax and jute yarn and a cotton 

i It was held that the term "article" is more comprehensive than " manufacture " (T. D. 14826. O. A. 
2509), and that "in chief value of" is more specific than "in part of" (T. D. 10724, 10732, 11033, 11417). 

« T. D. 23348, 24724, 25064, 27156, 29096, 29861, 30369, 86686, 106 Fed. Rep. 672, 82089 (Abstract 27371). 

• See the tea inspection act of Mar. 2, 1897, promulgated in T. D. 17995, and the most recent department 
Instructions thereunder in T. D. 32160, Jan. 19, 1912. 
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jrarn — it was decided that each of the three materials must be con- 
sidered, and not the so-called flax yarn compared with the cotton 
yarn. T. D. 27155 and 106 Fed. Rep., 672. 

An apparently different construction was put on the provision by 
the Board of General Appraisers in T. D. 24425 in tha case of some 
fluorescent screens such as are used with X-ray apparatus, consisting 
of surface-coated paper with a cotton backing m a wooden frame. 
The chemical coating on the paper was the most expensive part and 
the importer claimed that the goods should be classified as a chemical 
compound or at the rate applicable to paper not provided for, or as 
surface-coated paper. The board, however, held that as surface- 
coated paper is provided for, the coating, although composed of 
expensive chemicals, can not be regarded apart from the paper base 
and that the article as imported is a manufacture in chief value of 
paper. 

There is no real conflict between these decisions because there is no 
provision for articles composed in chief value of flax yarn. 

An example of the difficulty of deciding the value of component 
materials " as found in the article' ' is presented in the case of a woven 
fabric composed of a silk warp and cotton filling. The collector de- 
cided that cotton was chief value. He reached this conclusion by the 
way in which he distributed the cost of " warping " — the process of 
arranging the warp threads in the position they are to occupy in the 
finished fabric. The importer contended that this expense should be 
added to the cost of the silk yarns only, which had not been done by 
the collector and which would have made that part of the fabric chief 
value. The board (in T. D. 24423) sustained the collector and held 
that the warping cost should be disregarded as an expense to be added 
to the cost of the warp. The United States Circuit Court for the 
Southern District of New York, however, following the doctrine of 
the Supreme Court in Seeberger v. Hardy (150 U. S., 420) that the 
materials should be taken not as they go into the hands of the 
manufacturer but that their values must be ascertained — 

at the time they were in such condition that nothing remained to be done upon them 
except putting them together to make the perfected: article — 

held that in the case at bar — 

the silk was not ready to be combined and put together with the cotton until the 
process of warping was finished, and that then only are the silk threads in a condition 
where nothing remains to be done except to put them and the cotton threads together. 

The court therefore held that the cost of warping must all be added 
to the value of the warp threads. (T. D. 25364, May 25, 1904.) This 
case embodied an important issue and the Government took it to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which, affirmed the decision of the lower 
court, remarking that — 

It may, however, serve to emphasize our conclusion by pointing out that the statute 
which prescribes the rule by which the component of chief value is to be ascertained 
declares that "the value of the component" material shall be determined by the 
ascertained value of such material in its condition as found in the article. (T. D. 
26125, Feb. 24, 1905. The United States acquiesced in this decision. T. D. 26165.) 1 

» In O. A. 4844 ( T. D. 22745) in the matter of some pongees the value of the components, silk and cotton, 
depended on whether or not the cost of dyeing the woven fabric should be added to or apportioned between 
the silk and cotton. In Calhoun v. United States (122 Fed. Rep., 894) the question was the proper dis- 
tribution of the labor cost in the fabrication of certain elastic cotton braids. 
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The provision in paragraph 332 for " all articles made from cotton 
cloth, whether finished or unfinished/' and the further provision in 
the definition of cotton cloth in paragraph 320, that cotton cloth 
" shall not include any article, finished or unfinished, made from cot- 
ton cloth/' was inserted into the law on account of the extension of 
the countable provision to articles under the last act. A brief review 
of that situation will be found in note 44, to Table 111, Appendix G, 
page 313. 

Imports of cotton goods, n. s. p.f. — The imports of unspecified cotton 
goods under paragraph 332 are shown in Table 82. 

Table 82. — Imports for consumption ~f cotton manufactures, n. *. p.f., into the Ut tied 
States, dutiable under paragraph SSt. 



Years. 


Rate of 
duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Equivalent 
ad valorem. 


1806..' 


35 
45 
45 
45 
45 




$2,414,730 

941,552 

1,204,177 

1,813,206 

1.488,553 


1845,155 
423,608 
541,880 
815,943 
669,849 


35 


1900 




45 


1909 




45 


1910 




45 


1911 




45 









In Table 82 are presented all articles imported for consumption, 
manufactured whollv or in chief value of cotton, which are not 
enumerated under tne previous paragraphs of the cotton schedule. 
In the year 1896 the value of these imports exceeded $2,414,000, 
and the rate of duty was fixed at 35 per cent. In 1900, under the 
heavier duty of 45 per cent, the imports showed a sharp decline and 
were less than $1,000,000 in value ($941,552), but were greater in 
1909, 1910, and 1911. 
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COTTON GOODS DUTIABLE TTNDER SCHEDULE J. 

Certain cotton goods are dutiable under Schedule J and these will 
now be discussed. The paragraphs containing provisions for cotton 
goods are 343, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351 . To the discussion of these para- 
graphs will be appended a discussion of paragraph 393 of Schedule K. 

Paragraph 343. COTTON WARP FLOOR MATTINGS. 

343. Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from straw, round or 
split, or other vegetable substances, not otherwise provided for in this section, and 
having a warp of cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substance, including what are com- 
monly known as China, Japan, and India straw matting, three and one-half cents per 
square yard. 

It will be noted that this paragraph provides for all floor matting 
not otherwise provided for in this section, composed wholly of any- 
vegetable substance, including cotton. There is a special provision 
in the tariff for matting made of cocoa fiber or rattan (par. 466), 
which is therefore taken out of paragraph 343. 

The value of the imports entering into consumption during the last 
fiscal year of all vegetable matting, except cocoa or rattan, was 
nearly $2,000,000 and the average ad valorem equivalent of the 
3£ cents per square yard duty was 49.17 per cent. 

Paragraph 347 (in part). COTTON WATERPROOF CLOTH. 

* * * Waterproof cloth composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, whether 
composed in part of india rubber or otherwise, ten cents per square yard and twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

Prior to the act of 1897 the provision for waterproof cloth con- 
tained no qualification as to component material, and controversies 
arose over the question whether the words "waterproof cloth" had a 
commercial signification or whether they were simply descriptive; as 
the tariff then as now had a provision for manufactures in chief value 
of india rubber, there was also the question whether cloths com- 
pletely or substantially impervious to water were dutiable as manu- 
factures in chief value of india rubber or as waterproof cloth. Dis- 
cordant decisions were rendered, but the trend was toward waterproof 
cloth. (Note T. D. 11699, 12695, and 12733.) 

In the act of 1897 the present phraseology was adopted, specifying 
a vegetable-fiber base with the further provision that the presence or 
absence of india rubber is immaterial. Disputes have continued; the 
most recent related to so-called " Jaconet te sheeting " used in surgical 
dressings and in children's beds and capable of holding water three 
or four hours. The Board of General Appraisers laid down the rule 
that the word "waterproof" in paragraph 347 is descriptive, and found 
the sheeting to be a waterproof cloth composed of cotton. (T. D. 
150 
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31568, Abstract 25485, April 29, 191 1. 1 ) During the last fiscal year 
the imports of cotton waterproof cloth consisted of 177,172 square 
yards, worth on the average 32 cents a square yard, and the ad 
valorem equivalent was therefore 51.27 per cent. 

Paragraph 348. COTTON SHXBT COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

348. Shirt collars and cuffs, composed of cotton, forty-five cents per dozen pieces 
and fifteen per centum ad valorem; composed in whole or in part of linen, forty cents 
per dozen pieces and twenty per centum ad valorem. 

It will be noted that the articles covered by this paragraph must be 
entirely of cotton to come under the first provision; if containing any 
linen, they fall under the second part of the paragraph. As will be 
seen from Table 83, the average ad valorem equivalent of the duty 
on cotton shirt collars and cuffs in 1911 was nearly 64 per cent. 
Collara and cuffs other than shirt collars and cuffs are dutiable as 
wearing apparel. 

Imports of collars and cuffs. — The imports for consumption of cotton 
collars and cuffs are shown in Table 83. Of the years shown in the 
table t except for the year 1896, the trade in these commodities has 
been insignificant. 

Table 83. — Imports into the United States of collars and cuffs for consumption. 



Years. 


Rates of duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Equivalent 
ad valorem. 


1806 


16c. per dozen pieces and 40 per cent. 


Doz. pieces. 
15,889.91 
1,382.00 
6,136.66 
2,508.25 
7,014.58 


$23,888.00 
1,666.00 
5,405.75 
2,430.50 
6,454.50 


19,555.20 

871.80 

3,572.23 

1,493.29 

4,124.78 


Per cent. 
40 


1900 


52.33 


1009 


45c. per dozen pieces plus 15 per cent. 


66.09 


1910 


61.44 


1911 


do 


63.90 









Paragraphs 349, 350, and 351. COTTON EMBROIDERY, DRAWN WORE, 
NARROW FABRICS. COTTON LACE, COTTON LACE CURTAINS, 
ETC. 

349. Laces, lace window curtains, and all other lace articles; handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, wearing apparel, and all other articles made wholly or in part of lace or laces, or 
in imitation of lace; nets, nettings, veils, veilings, neck rufflings, ruchings, tuckings, 
flutings, quillings, embroideries, trimmings, braids, featherstitch braids, edgings, 
insertings, flouncings, galloons, gorings, bands, bandings, belts, beltings, bindings, 
cords, ornaments, ribbons, tapes, webs, and webbings; wearing apparel, handker- 
chiefs, and other articles or fabrics embroidered in any manner by nana or machinery, 
whether with a plain or fancy letter, initial, or monogram, or otherwise, or tamboured, 
appliqu6ed, or scalloped, by hand or machinery, for any purpose, or from which 
threads have been drawn, cut, or punched to produce openwork, ornamented or em- 
broidered in any manner herein described, in any part thereof, however small; hem- 
stitched or tucked flouncings or skirtings: all of tne foregoing, composed wholly or in 
chief value of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber, or of cotton, flax, or other vegetable 
fiber and india rubber, or of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber, india rubber, and 
metal, and not elsewhere specially provided for in this section, sixty per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That no article composed wholly or in chief value of one or more 
of the materials or goods specified in this paragraph, shall pay a less rate of duty than 
the highest rate imposed by this section upon any of the materials or goods of which 
the same is composed : And provided further, That no article or fabric of any description, 
composed of flax or other vegetable fiber, or of which these materials or any of them is 
the component material of chief value, when embroidered by hand or machinery, or 

1 A different fabric (a cotton cloth treated with salts of copper and waxy material) was held not to be 
waterproof doth, T. D. 82031 (Abstract 27200), Nov. 24, 1011. 
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having hand or machinery embroidery thereon, shall pay a less rate of duty than that 
imposed in this section upon any embroideries of the materials of which such embroid- 
ery is composed. 

350. Laces, embroideries, edgings, insertings, galloons, flouncings, nets, nettings, 
trimmings, and veils, composed of cotton, silk, artificial silk, or other material (except 
wool), made on the Lever or Gothrough machine, seventy per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That no wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, or articles of any description, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of any of the foregoing, shall pay a less rate of duty than 
that imposed upon the articles or the materials of which the same are composed. 

351. Lace window curtains, nets, nettings, pillow shams, and bed sets, finished or 
unfinished, made on the Nottingham lace-curtain machine or on the Nottingham warp 
machine, and composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, when counting five points 
or spaces between the warp threads to the inch, one cent per square yard; when count- 
ing more than five such points or spaces to the inch, « ne-half of one cent per square 
yard in addition for each such point or space to the inch in exce3s of five; and in addi- 
tion thereto, on all the foregoing articles in this paragraph, twenty per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That none of the above-named articles shall pay a less rate of duty 
than fifty per centum ad valorem. 

k Description of products. — Cotton embroidery is produced by the 
ornamentation of cloth or net by means of a needle. It can be made 
either by hand or machine, the handwork usually being used for small 
effects, as initialing handkerchiefs, while machine embroidery is made 
either on a hand or power loom. Embroidery lace is made on an 
embroidering machine. Cotton lace made in this way is embroidered 
on a thin woolen fabric and the animal fiber burned out by immersion 
in a chemical bath, leaving the embroidery of vegetable fiber unhurt. 

Drawn work is made by withdrawing threads from a woven fabric 
and then looping or interlacing the warp and filling threads that are 
left, either by tnemselves or by introducing extra threads to form a 
pattern. 

Lace is an open perforated material formed by the series of threads 
of which it is composed being twisted together in such a manner as to 
form a pattern. The hexagonal mesh is the essential feature of lace, 
distinguishing it from woven goods. It differs from embroidery in that 
it is not a decoration of a fabric but a fabric in itself. Lace is made 
with needles, bobbins, or machinery, the first two kinds by hand, known 
as "real" lace in distinction from the laces made by machinery, which 
are called * ' imitation " lace. Hand-made lace is of two kinds — needle 
or point lace, made with a needle and single thread, each mesh being 
completed as the work progresses, and pillow or bobbin lace, made 
with many threads, each thread being twisted about another and then 
carried on to the next mesh before the completion of the first. 
' The machine on which lace is made is the development of the knit- 
ting frame, and lace nets were made on these machines as early as 
1768. In 1809 patterns were obtained for making bobbinet, wnich 
is the real foundation of lace. These machines were improved and 
developed by John Levers, of Nottingham, England, and this type of 
machine is m use at the present time. In 1834 Joseph Jacquard, of 
Lyon, France, perfected an attachment for controlling the individual 
warp threads and thus made possible the imitation of the intricate 
designs of hand-made lace. Machine-made lace to-day forms all but a 
very small part of lace production. It is a very close imitation of 
handwork. 

The lace machine is of very complex construction. The weft threads 
are wound on round, flat bobbins placed in thin steel shuttles called 
chariots, and these swing back and forth through the vertical warp like 
the pendulums of clocks, each being guided by a groove. The vertical 
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warp threads run between two rows of grooved bars, called combs, in 
which the shuttles slide. They are controlled by steel strips operated 
by a Jacquard attachment and are pulled to alternate sides of the 
swinging shuttles, and their crossings pushed up into place by means 
of the needles of point bars. If the weft and warp threads make 
their crossings alternately, net work is formed. 

In ordinary lace there are four kinds of thread: The weft or bobbin 
threads, the ground- warp threads, the outline threads^ and the gimp 
threads. The number of threads on a lace machine vanes from 12,000 
to 30,000. 

Fancy lace is made in narrow strips. If lace 2 inches in width is to 
be constructed on a machine 222 inches wide, it is made in 111 strips 
simultaneously, each strip an exact duplicate of the other. The 
machines are designated by points, a point meaning half the number of 
of bobbins to the inch, i . e. , a 1 2-point machine has 24 bobbins to the inch. 
The machines are made as course as 5 points and as fine as 18, but 
are usually between 9 and 16. They are also designated by gauge, 
which is the number of chariots or shuttles contained in a 2-incn 
space. A lace machine, therefore, of 12 points, has a gauge of 48, the 
16 point a gauge of 64. 

Two general types of fancy-lace machines are used: The "Levers, 
with lean bars and the Levers-Go through." In the first type 
the thin steel chariots that carry the bobbins, in swinging across 
the central space left for the vertical warp threads from one set of 
combs to the other, land on brass sliding bars, while in the Levers- 
Gothrough machine the chariots slide into the combs without the aid 
of landing bars. 

In the making of lace curtains, the widest type of machine is used, 
the widths varying from 200 to 440 inches. Tly yarns are almost 
always used and the gauge of the machine is coarser than in the 
Levers fancy-lace machine, varying from 5 to 18 points. A "point" 
on a curtain machine means double the coarseness of the term as 
employed for Levers machines; that is, 10-point Levers lace is made 
witn 20 bobbins to the inch, while 10-point curtain lace is* made with 
only 10 bobbins to the inch of width. In the manufacture of curtains 
four kinds of threads are used, bobbin, warp, spool, and extra beam 
threads. Several curtains are made on a machine at the same 
time, that is, on a 320-inch curtain machine, five curtains 60 inches 
wide can be made simultaneously. Lace curtains are usually made 
in lengths of 30 to 50 yards and then cut into lengths usually from 
2£ to 3 i yards; the most common size lace curtain is 60 inches wide 
by 3J yards long. In addition to making lace curtains, lace-curtain 
machines are used for making bedspreads, pillow shams, collarettes, 
etc., while the fine-gauge machine can be made to produce lace trim- 
mings and edgings. 

The warp-lace or crochet-lace machines are built in widths up to 212 
inches and with from 9 to 22 points (9 to 22 bobbins to the inch). 
There are three forms of these machines: The fast warp for making 
lace nets; the steel bar, or fast tatting machines, for making; lace 
edgings; and the crochet machines, which make crochet, or what is 
known as American lace. The warp laces are usually thick, flat, and 
heavy, and are used in edgings for curtains, bedspreads, pillows, and 
underwear. 

Some of the most famous laces made are described below. 
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Valenciennes is a narrow trimming lace, largely used in the manu- 
facture of women's wearing apparel, and is more widely made than 
any other lace, the great bulk of it being machine made. It is dis- 
tinguished by a diamond or sauare-shaped mesh, open, and of great 
regularity, which is covered witn small floral ornaments. The ground 
and ornaments are worked with the same thread and the patterns are 
flat and without relief. The hand-made Valenciennes is distin- 
guished from the machine-made " French Valenciennes' ' by the 
pattern in the former not being outlined with coarser threads as is done 
m the latter. Piatt Valenciennes is the name sometimes given the 
machine lace in England, also called Normandy and Englisn Valen- 
ciennes. It is constructed with the true diamond mesh characteristic 
of the early hand-made fabric; the pattern is entirely without relief 
and composed of threads no heavier than the ground. In point of 
finish the French Valenciennes is superior to the English, being much 
softer and more supple. 

Real Venetian point is the richest and most complicated of all point 
laces. Beautiful stitches are introduced in the flowers, which are sur- 
rounded by elaborate designs of geometric regularity. The pattern 
takes up nearly all the space, there being little or no ground. Ma- 
chine-made Venetian point is a very different product, though an 
imitation of the above, as it is a variety of Plauen lace made on the 
embroidering machine as previously described. 

Guipure is a term used somewhat loosely to designate lace having 
no ground or regular mesh, but with the pattern maintained or 
joined together by lengths of lacework called 'brides" or "bars." 

Mechlin is a light filmy lace having the pattern outlined by a fine 
flat thread or cord, narrow, but very distinct. The ground is some- 
times a net, and when of this character the pattern is extremely 
varied, consisting of all-over designs of tiny blossoms, spots, buds, 
and the like, which make a pleasing effect in contrast to the regularity 
of the meshed ground. 

Torchon is a variety of coarse, open bobbin lace made of stout and 
rather loosely twisted cotton or linen thread, the patterns being of 
the simplest kind. Most peasant laces are of this kind. Torchon 
lace is now very closely imitated by the braiding machine in cotton, 
and is generally referred to as Barmen lace. 

Oluny was originally a variety of coarse-threaded bobbin lace in 
which a simple pattern in close stitch was darned upon a very open 
ground. The designs are usually antique and quaint, such as con- 
ventional flowers and figures. The modern Cluny lace is very 
similar to that made in the eighteenth century and is employed in 
dress trimmings and the manufacture of curtains. 

Applicaiionlace is made by sewing flowers, springs, scrolls, or other 
figure designs, needle-point or bobbin made, upon a net ground, 
especially a Brussels lace of this kind, the most commonly made 
and the most important of all Brussels laces. The ground of modern 
machine-made appliqufi lace is usually composed of silk net, the 
ornamental figure being of cotton. 

Cotton small wares made of lace are as follows: 

Netting is a loose, open mesh, ornamental fabric, made by twisting 
together fine threads in a regular order. Net is a particular length or 
netting for a special purpose, such as hair net, etc. 
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Veiling is a generic term under which is classed a great variety of 
tissues used principally for making veils ; such as netting, chiffon, 
grenadine, etc. A veil is a piece of netting, whether of gauze, net 
face, or other fabric, and is used to cover the face. 

Ruffling is a strip of any textile material drawn up at one edge in 
gathers or pleats. Neck ruffling is pleated ruffling especially pre- 
pared. 

Tuckina usually consists of pieces of fine bleached lawn, cambric, 
open-work muslin, or the like, ornamented with parallel rows of 
tucks, either arranged close together and covering the surface, or in 
clusters with spaces between. It is used for women's summer waists, 
yokes, underwear, skirts, and fronts of men's shirts. 

Fluting is ruffling made with a flute-shaped crimp. 

Quitting is a narrow bordering of lace, net, or ribbon, pleated or 
fluted so as to resemble a row of quills, and is a variety of ruffling. 

Braid is a narrow textile band or tape formed by braiding or plait- 
ing together several threads, and is used as a trimming or binding 
for garments. Trimming braids are used for ornamenting women's 
gowns and wraps, and are made in a great variety of shapes, pat- 
terns, and widths, and are known under a variety of names, such as 
Soutache, Herculese, Tubular, President, Tinsel," Barmen lace, Tai- 
lors' flat or cord-edge braid, etc. Featherstitch braids are made with 
a kind of scalloped edges that imitate the appearance of feather work. 

Edging is a narrow lace or embroidery, especially made for trim- 
ming frills and parts of dress. 

Insertion is a Kind of lace or embroidery or other ornamental trim- 
ming used to insert in a plain fabric for decorative purposes. Inser- 
tion is made with both edges alike and with a certain amount of 
?>lain work on either side to allow it to be sewed to the adjoining 
abric. The pattern of insertion is commonly made to correspond 
with that of tne lace or embroidery edge of similar width and quality, 
the two forms as a rule used in conjunction in the ornamentation of 
garments for women and children. 

Flouncing is material of any description used for making deep 
ruffles or flounces. Flouncings are usually gathered or pleated at one 
edge and loose at the other, the gathered edge being sewed to the 
garment. Lace in Chantilly designs and netting are the fabrics in 
most general use for flouncing, though other materials are sometimes 
used. 

Galloon was originally worsted lace ; especially a close-woven lace 
like a narrow ribbon or tape for binding. In modern use the name 
is applied to any form of narrow trimming made of tinsel, cotton, 
or other fiber. Gold lace is a variety of galloon braid made of various 
kinds of threads or cords closely covered by flat ribbons of gold 
tinsel which are wrapped around them. 

Goring is a triangular piece of cloth, lace, or embroidery, used as 
a front piece in a shirtwaist or other garment. 

Band is a flat strip of any flexible material, especially cloth, used 
to bind anything. It is also a border or strip on an article of dress, 
such as a waistband, wristband, neckband. 

Belt is a broad flat strip of material used to encircle a waist, as 
a band or girdle. 

Binding is a strip of any kind of woven or plaited material used 
to secure the edges of cloth or of a garment for the purpose of strength- 
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ening it or to prevent it from fraying or raveling, such as skirt 
binding, coat binding, carpet binding. 

Coras are made on the braiding machine by plaiting threads 
together. 

Webbing is commonly applied to narrow materials which are 
intended for strength or to Dear weight, as a belt or surcingle, sus- 
pender webbing, etc. 

Ruching is a full quilling or plaiting of net, lace, ribbon, muslin, 
or other material, used as a trimming for women's garments or worn 
at the neck or wrists, in width usually ranging from 1 to 3 inches. 
It usually consists of two or more rows of material arranged in box 
or shell plaits, or in the form of quilling. 

Appliqui in dress and upholstery usage signifies applied or sewed 
on. Thus, the gimp or pattern of lace may be sewed on a new ground, 
or embroidered flowers may be secured to silk; in such cases tne pat- 
tern ornament is said to be appliqu6d. 

Tambour work originally meant a kind of embroidery worked by 
hand on muslin tightly stretched by means of hoops or a frame 
similar to that encircling a tambour. It is usually applied now to 
work made on the embroidering machine in which a tambour stitch 
is used. This stitch produces a pattern of straight ridges crossing 
each other in every direction at right or acute angles. 

Tariff provisions relating to paragraph Sift (embroidered and other- 
wise ornamented articles). — It nas already been noted in considering 
the provisions of paragraph 330 that owing to much litigation under 
the last act (1897) bandings, beltings, bindings, cords, ribbons, tapes, 
webs and webbing were omitted from paragraph 330 and inserted in 
paragraph 349, and it has also been noted that in the opinion of the 
tribunals having to decide tariff controversies these goods being pro- 
vided for by name are dutiable under paragraph 349 whether or not 
of the same character as other articles in the paragraph and whether 
or not ornamented. 1 

DrawnworJc. — Reference is made to note 71 to Table 111, Appendix C, 
for a brief discussion of the situation arising under the former tariff act 
regarding so-called drawn work, a form of embellishment which lends 
itself to the simplest as well as the most elaborate treatment. A perusal 
of the decisions there cited shows that as finally construed, drawn work 
could be (1) plain, or (2) imitation lace, or (3) embroidery. Every 
importation therefore had to be treated on its own merits and the 
fact determined under which of the three classes it fell. A realiza- 
tion of the difficulties attending the administration of a tariff under 
such circumstances can be obtamed from a comparison of the various 
decisions and in particular by examining the 29 naif tone plates which 
illustrate G. A. 6452 (T. D. 27644). It was to obviate some of the 
causes of uncertainty just referred to that the provision by name for 
drawnwork was put into the present tariff in juxtaposition with 
other forms of ornamental needlework, namely: 

Embroidered in any manner by hand or machinery, whether with a plain or fancy 
letter, initial, or monogram, or otherwise, or tamboured, appliqu&L, or scalloped, by 
hand or machinery, for any purpose, or from which threads have been drawn, cut or 
punched to produce openwork , ornamented or embroidered in any manner herein described 
in any part thereof, however small. 

*T. D. 30614, 31456, 31495, 31912 (Abstract 26772). 
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From the day when the act went into effect, August 6, 1909, until 
August 24, 1909, all drawn work was classified under paragraph 349 at 
60 per cent. On the latter date the Treasury Department decided that 
the words following the provision for drawnwork, "ornamented or 
embroidered in any manner/' do not cover drawnwork ornamented 
by hemstitching, and that only such drawnwork as has been em- 
broidered, tamboured, appliqu6d, or scalloped is dutiable under 
paragraph 349. The Board of General Appraisers reached a contrary 
decision in a case coming before them (G. A. 7227 — T. D. 31649, 
May 29, 1911), but on Jiflv 19, 1911, the Treasury Department, in 
T. D. 31765, reiterated tne opinion above referred to that plain 
drawnwork is not covered by paragraph 349, and it is now the prac- 
tice to assess such articles as cotton doilies, tidies, etc., which are not 
provided for like handkerchiefs, as manufactures n. s. p. f., under 
paragraph 332, when the drawnwork on them is of the plain kind. 

Brands. — Reference has been made in the remarks under paragraph 
330 to the difficulties encountered under the act of 1897 in discrimi- 
nating between braids and tapes when it was found that some tapes 
woven on a loom were known commercially as " braids" (T. D. 
28579, Baruch v. United States, Nov. 23, 1897), while some articles 
braided on a braiding machine were in fact known in the trade as 
"tapes" (T. D. 27060, Jan. 29, 1906). The wholesale trade of course 
tiaakes the commercial designation, and the conflicting usage shown 
above made it almost impossible to administer the provisions for 
tapes at 45 per cent and braids at 60 per cent. The transfer of 
"tapes" to the same paragraph as "braids" has at least reduced the 
number of opportunities for disagreement. 

Featherstitch braids. — A comparison of paragraph 349 of the present 
law with paragraph 339 of the preceding act discloses the fact that 
there is now besiaes the provision for * 'braids" in general, a provision 
for a special kind of braid — featherstitch braids. This was for the 
purpose of putting an end to litigation begun under the act of 1890 
and continued under both the succeeding acts so that at times 
besides the thousands of protests which the Board of General Ap- 
praisers was called upon to consider there were more than 100 appeals 
pending before various United States courts, all claiming that feather- 
stitch braids are not in fact braids but bindings or tapes. The 
Government was uniformly successful in establishing the fact that 
although these goods have many subsidiary names they are in fact 
braids and dutiable as such. Nevertheless the litigation continued, 
as may be seen from the principal decisions cited in note 86 to Table 111, 
Appendix C, until the Supreme Court by a decision rendered on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1912 (T. D. 32300), put an end to the discussion and upheld 
the contention of the Government (T. D. 28579). 

Elastic braids j etc. — It will be noted that the provision for articles 
in part of india rubber has been elaborated in the present act. In 
the act of 1897 the provision read: "Whether composed in part of 
india rubber or otherwise" (par. 339); there was also a provision for 
manufactures in chief value of india rubber in paragraph 449 at 30 
per cent and naturally importers set up the claim that elastic braids 
of which india rubber was the more valuable component should be 
classified as manufactures of india rubber. Although the Govern- 
ment was successful before the lower tribunals, the United States 
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Circuit Court of Appeals, second circuit, on January 12, 1909, held 
that only braids in which cotton was the chief component are dutiable 
as cotton braids, using the following language: 




braids composed of cotton and india rubber should be assessed under the vegetable- 
fiber schedule only when cotton was the component material of chief value. That 
this conclusion may lead to inconsistencies in duties is not adequate ground for holding 
that Congress meant the opposite from that which it said. (Horrax v. United States, 
167 Fed. Rep. 526, published also in T. D. 29505). 

As the Treasury Department acquiesced in this ruling (T. D. 29562) 
that ended the matter under the last tariff and in the present act the 
phraseology has been changed to read — 

all of the foregoing, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton, flax, or other vege- 
table fiber, or of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber and india rubber, or of cotton, 
flax, or other vegetable fiber, india rubber, and metal, and not elsewhere specially 
provided for in this section. 

Embroidered articles. — A brief discussion of the embroidery pro- 
vision in its bearings on wearing apparel will be found in note 219 to 
Table 111, Appendix C, p. 321. The provision reads: 

That no article or fabric of any description, composed of flax or other vegetable 
fiber or of which these materials or any of them is the component material of chief 
value, when embroidered by hand or machinery or having hand or machinery embroid- 
ery thereon, shall pay a less rate of duty than that imposed in this section upon any 
embroideries of the materials of which such embroidery is composed. 

It will be noted that this proviso is made to apply not only to the 
flax schedule in which it is found but to the whole section" — that is, 
the part of the tariff act prescribing the rates of duty as well as the 
free list. The effect of this provision is that articles composed in 
chief value of vegetable fiber if embroidered with cottpn or other 
vegetable fiber are dutiable at 60 per ce'nt under the paragraph under 
consideration (par. 349); if embroidered with silk, they would fall 
under paragraph 402 at the same rate; if embroidered with artificial 
silk they would pay 45 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 405 ; if wool is the material of the embroidery, para- 
graph 383 would apply with a rate of 50 cents per pound and 60 per 
cent ad valorem, while if the embroidered part is made on the Lever 
or Gothrough machine, the rate would be 70 per cent under paragraph 
350. There has been a tendency to exclude enumerated articles 
from the operation of this proviso, the most recently expressed judi- 
cial opinion enunciating the following principle: 

When it clearly appears from the language and context of a proviso that it is 
intended to apply to other subjects than those stated in the paragraph of which it is a 



part or that it is intended to apply generally to other parts of an act, the proviso must, 
so far as possible, be given full effect; but this principle will not be applied ex indus- 
tria to bring an article within the operation of tne proviso. (United States v. Harper, 
May 29, 1911, U. S. Court of Customs Appeals. T. D. 31655.) 

The goods before the court were embroidered fans, classified as 
embroideries. The court held that the provision for "fans of all 
kinds, except common palm-leaf fans " (which is the same in the acts 
of 1897 and 1909), was more specific than the embroidery proviso. 1 

i There were many decisions of opposite tenor, but in most cases the merchandise was eitner not enu- 
merated or was some article of wearing apparel, and wearing apparel has been specified in the embroidery 
proviso. See T. D. 11375 (fancy boxes); 26371 (button material); 27634 (parasols); 28204; 154 Fed. Rep., 
736 (screens); 28293 (furniture); 143 Fed. Rep., 256 (hosiery). 
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Ornaments. — Another one of the changes made when paragraph 
349 was enacted was the introduction of the word " ornaments. " 
This was done to relieve the anomalous situation under which orna- 
ments sold by the piece or dozen were admitted at a lower rate than 
when they were sold by the yard as "trimmings." (T. D. 121; Fed. 
Rep., 149; T. D. 25072, 25254.) 

Typewriter ribbons. — Typewriter ribbons have been held to be 
dutiable as ribbons under paragraph 349. (T. D. 31495.) 

Etamines and vitrages. — Before leaving paragraph 349 a brief 
consideration of some words which have been omitted will be of 
interest. The act of 1897 provided, in paragraph 339, for "etamines 
and vitrages. " These words have now Deen omitted; they appeared 
for the first and only time in the last act, and were one of the most 
fruitful sources of controversy under that law. On September 7, 
1899, the first decision was handed down (G. A. 4549, T. D. 21589) 
sustaining the collector in his action in classifying some scrim under 
the provision for etamine; the importers continued to protest, and as 
numerous varieties of open-woven, net-like fabrics known under many 
trade names began to come before the Board of General Appraisers, 
that tribunal began to discriminate between two groups, and in G. A. 
5790, T. D. 25580, September 2, 1904, after five years of lawsuits 
and uncertainty, two rules were laid down: (1; That the word 
"etamines" must be understood in a denominative and not a de- 
scriptive sense; and (2) that only such goods as were known in the 
trade and commerce of the United States on July 24, 1897, as 
etamines were dutiable as such. On October 1, 1904, the Treasury 
Department took steps to have this decision reviewed, but on December 
12 it was decided to acquiesce, and instructions to that effect were 
issued. (T. D. 25846.) How difficult it was to proceed even when 
principles had been laid down appears from a perusal of the numerous 
decisions which continued to be rendered, some of the more important 
of which will be found in note 85 to Table 111, Appendix C, on page 
315. Particular attention is called to T. D. 28502, 28589, and 29140, 
containing departmental instructions intended to assist in the adjust- 
ment of business to the decisions on the subject. 

Tariff provisions relating to paragraph S50 (Lever or Gothrough lades, 
etc.).— hi paragraph 350 we nave an illustration of an enactment 
designed to assist in the establishment of an industry in the United 
States, namely, the manufacture of laces, etc., made on the Lever or 
Gothrough machine. It will be noted that the duty placed on these 
laces is 10 per cent higher than that on other vegetable-fiber laces. 
Turning to paragraph 197 under the metal schedule, it will be noted 
that a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem is placed on "embroidery 
machines and lace-making machines, including machines for making 
lace curtains, nets, or nettings," but a proviso is added: 

That all embroidery machines and Lever or Gothrough lace-making machines 
* * * shall, if imported prior to January first, nineteen hundred and eleven, be 
admitted free of duty. 

There was thus a period of about one year and five months during 

which these lace-making machines coula be imported free of duty, 

while at the same time the product of such machines paid a higher 

rate of duty than most other laces which would come into competition 

36127°— H. Doc. 643, 62-2 11 
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with them. This of course encouraged the importation of foreign 
lace machines to the United States. Nearly $3,000,000 worth of 
embroidery and Lever and Gothrough lace-making machinery was 
brought intp the country while the privilege of free importation 
lasted. 

Tariff provisions relating to paragraph S51 (Nottingham curtains, 
etc.) .—It will be noted that the language of this paragraph is ' l lace win- 
dow curtains/' etc., made on the Nottingham lace-curtain machine or 
on the Nottingham warp machine, and not Nottingham lace curtains, 
thus avoiding commercial designation. Attention was called to this 
in G. A. 4641, T. D. 21942, when the Board of General Appraisers 
was considering certain curtains which had been made on Nottingham 
machines and then run through a cording machine which sewed upon 
them a thin cord following the pattern and producing an embroidery 
effect. It was decided that as the provision is for curtains made on 
the Nottingham machine, a curtain which, although made on such a 
machine, then undergoes a further process which adds to its value 
and changes its character is no longer a curtain made on a Notting- 
ham lace-curtain machine, but a lace window curtain not elsewhere 
Jrovided for. This decision was affirmed by the circuit court (108 
*ed. Rep., 800) and by the circuit court of appeals (111 Fed. Rep., 
795). 

The Board of General Appraisers had remarked that an incidental 
process such as ironing or finishing would not take a curtain out of 
the category of "made on the Nottingham machine/' and it is the 
practice to admit curtains made on such a machine and scalloped at 
the rates provided in the paragraph under consideration, on the ground 
that it is a more specific provision than "scalloped" article under 

SaraOTaph 349. T. D. 32126 (Abstract 27488), December 29. 1911. 
besides curtains, pillow shams, and bed sets which were in the last 
act, the present aot provides for nets and nettings, goods similar in 
character to the others in the paragraph and used for the same pur- 
pose. 1 

The duties are based on the fineness of the curtain; when there 
are not more than five spaces to the inch between the warp threads — 
the threads which run the length of the article — the duty is 1 cent 
per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem, but not less than 50 per 
cent; as the fabric becomes finer the dutv rises one-half cent per 
square yard for each additional space to the inch over five, so that 
a curtain in which the warp threads are one-eighth of an inch apart 
pays 2 i cents per square yard and 20 per cent but not less than 50 
per cent; if there is only one-sixteenth of an inch between the warp 
threads the duty is 6J cents per square yard and 20 per cent but not 
less than 50 per cent, and so on. 

Imports oflaces l lace curtains, etc., 1911. — The imports of cotton 
laces, edgings, nettmgs, and lace window curtains, etc., mto the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, are shown in Table 84. 

i Under the act of 1897 nets or nettings made on the Nottingham machine were dutiable as any other 
cotton nettings. T. D. 20729. 
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The imports for consumption of lace and of articles made af lace 
for the fiscal year 1911 reached a total exceeding thirty-six million 
dollars ($36,079,656) . This class of goods, in point of value, forms the 
heaviest import of all cotton manufactures entering the United 
States. 

Of the total it is seen that ordinary lace curtains form a small 
proportion, amounting altogether to only $261,193. The lace curtain 
industry is firmly established in the United States and can now sup- 
ply the requirements of the nation, but the manufacture of tne 
narrow fancy laces on the " Levers " and the " Levers-Go through" 
lace machines is as yet small, though its growth was much aided by 
the temporary free import of such machines. 

Imports of lace and articles of lace. — The imports of lace and lace 
articles into the United States are shown in Table 85: 

Table 85. — Imports for consumption of laces, edgings, nettings, lace window curtains, etc. 



Years. 



Value. 



Duties. 



Ad valorem 
equivalent. 



1896 
1900 
1909 
1910 
1911 



$10,945,607 

18,720,796 

34,087,978 

» 37,607,819 

• 36, 079, 656 



15,472,798 
11,224,162 
20,448,671 
23,250,201 
22,294,689 



50.00 
59.96 
59.99 
61.82 
61.79 



» $842 fxee, not included. 



* $3,667 free, not included. 



Between the years 1896 and 1910 the importation of laces and 
embroideries for consumption noted in Table 85 had a very rapid 
rise. In 1896 these imports were less than eleven million dollars 
($10,945,597), but by 1900 they had increased to a total in excess of 
eighteen million five hundred thousand dollars ($18,720,796) . Within 
the next 10 years this figure more than doubled, the imports for 
1910 being $37,607,819. The ad valorem equivalent for the years 
shown in the table showed a rise from 50 per cent in 1900 to 61.79 
percent in 1911. 

Imports of laces, embroideries, etc., by countries. — The imports of 
lace, embroideries, etc., into the United States by countries are shown 
in Table 86: 



Table 86. — Imports by countries of laces, embroideries, etc., into fhe United States. 



Countries. 



1896 



1900 



1909 



1910 



1911 



Austria-Hungary 

Belgium. 

France , 

Germany 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Japan 

Turkey in Asia.. 
AUother 

Total 



$5,369 
132, 111 
241,628 
223,343 
753,885 
494,256 

11,133 
2,471 

14,758 



18,542 

161, HI 

666,213 

402,372 

070,107 

762,339 

13,351 

38,016 

86,114 



$107,613 

354,158 

9,125,671 

4,964,489 

12,591,620 

6,910,839 

63,829 

77,959 

172,402 



$143,889 

344,382 

8,723,329 

6,566,597 

14,418,400 

6,167,697 

70,502 

123,781 

269,585 



10,878,954 



19,208,165 



34,368,580 



36,828,162 



$284,385 

323,484 

7,838,135 

7,344,623 

13,796,426 

5,573,376 

225,447 

188,203 



35,924,612 



Of all the countries reported in the table, Switzerland stands pre- 
eminent in value of exports under this class, and up to the year 
1910 these exports rapidly increased. The value in 1896 exceeded 
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$5,760,000, more than one-half of the total imported for the period. 
Since 1900 the value of Swiss exports of embroideries to the United 
States formed more than one-third of the total amount of em- 
broideries and lace imported, rising to more than $14,400,000 in 1910, 
and showing a slight decline to nearly $13,800,000 in 1911. 

The imports from France were second in value to those from Swit- 
zerland. In 1896 they exceeded $1,000,000 and by 1909 they were 
in excess of $9,000,000. Since then they have declined somewhat, 
being $7,838,135 in 1911. 

Germany and the United Kingdom also were prominent countries 
in the export of lace goods to the United States. The exports of 
Germany within the years covered by the table showed a steady 
rise in value, increasing from over $1,000,000 in 1896 to more than 
$7,000,000 in 1911. Those of the United Kingdom showed an 
increase from 1896 until 1909, rising in value to more than $6,910,000 
in 1909, but like those of France, fell off in the years 1910 and 1911. 

Production and imports of lace and lace curtains compared. — The 
imports and production of lace and lace curtains are compared in 
Table 87. 

Table 87. — Import* and production of lace*, lace window curtain*, etc., for 1899 and 
1909, and percentage production form* of import*. 



Years. 


Production. 


Imports. 


Percentage 
production 
is of Im- 
ports. 


1900 


$3,586,13' 
8,922,082 


818,720,798 
87,807,819 


19.2 


1»10 


23.7 







For the fiscal year 1900 the imports of laces and embroideries into 
the United States exceeded $18,700,000; in 1910 they exceeded 
$37,600,000, an increase of $18,887,023, more than doubling the 
imports of 1900. The increase in production during this time was 
from over $3,500,000 to less than $9,000,000, an increase of $5,336,- 
944, or 149 per cent. 

The production in 1899-1900 amounted to slightly less than one- 
fifth (19.2 per cent) of the value of the imports. In 1909-10 the 
production rose to 23.7 per cent of the imports. 

Production of netting in the United States. — The production of 
mosquito and other netting in the United States in 1909 amounted 
to 59,100,819 square yards, valued at $2,103,560. In 1899 the pro- 
duction of netting amounted to 41,885,023 square yards, valued at 
$875,868. This represents during the decade an mcrease of 41.1 
per cent in quantity and 140.2 per cent in value. 

World trade in lace and lace articles. — The imports and exports of 
laces, tulle, lace curtains, trimmings, embroidery, etc., for the 
principal countries of the world are shown in Table 88. 
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Table 88. — Import* and exports of laces, tulle, lace window curtains, trimmings, em- 
broidery, and similar articles. 

(Calendar year unless otherwise specified.) 



Year. 



Countries. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 



1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1910... 
1906.. 
1909.. 
1909.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1909.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 
1910.. 
1910. . 
1910.. 
1909.. 
1911.. 
1910. . 



.pounds.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 



2,027,571 
610,621 
1,473,034 
1,120,157 
1,153,226 
622,960 



lie. 



.pounds. 
.fT.do... 



1,375,759 
426,028 



pounds. 

\* do... 

do... 

do... 

Roumania do . . . 

Greece do... 

Sweden do... 

Norway do. . . 

Netherlands do . . . 

Denmark do... 

Tunis do... 

Algeria *. do... 

Chile do... 

Venezuela* do... 

Australia do... 



663,084 
1,273,697 



•42,946 
319,707 
122,534 
233,211 
86,445 



318,124 
13,913 
54,101 

460,400 
59,242 



$35,927,461 

16,863,926 

4,373,488 

5,805,251 

2,880,506 

1,460,072 

2,830,811 

690,220 

624,055 

2,173,380 

747,195 

861,426 

2,448,270 

424,277 

1,337,638 

750,868 

» 15, 446 

78,736 

785,239 

115,158 

357,565 

187,975 

1,734,601 

432,016 

19,160 

203,341 

709,203 

91,431 

'5,929,932 



8,016,146 

3,928,901 

1,279,951 

20,066,269 

879,415 

153,381 



$21,038,074 

16,116,170 

20,747,154 

973,628 

38,974,612 

1,053,699 

1,091,849 



30,232 
3,256 



119,385 
6,103 



1,429 

Vv, oOV 



2,225 
*92,'i67 



21,605 



35,882 



1 Fiscal year ending June 30. 

* Fiscal year ending Mar. 31. 

• Year beginning Feb. 25. 
« Year ending Jan. 31. 

* Cotton tulle only; lace and embroidery included in all other cotton manufactures. 

• Includes tulle, trimming, embroideries, and similar articles. 
1 1ncludes plushes, velvets, embroidery, etc. 

The United States heads the list of countries importing articles of 
cotton lace and embroidery with an import exceeding $35,927,000, 
more than double the import of any other country, including that of 
the United Kingdom, which exceeds $16,863,000. In the order given, 
Australia, France, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Canada, and 
the Argentine Republic are other countries of importance in imports 
of laces and embroideries. 

In exports, Switzerland leads all other countries, with an export 
close to $39,000,000. With a far smaller export than Switzerland, 
slightly in excess of $21,000,000, the United Kingdom is second 
in rank, slightly exceeding the exports of France. Germany is the 
only other country of note, her exportation exceeding $16,100,000. 
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COTTOT GOODS DUTIABLE TODEK SCHEDULE K. 
Paragraph 393 COTTON CABPETS. 

393. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or composed in part of any of 
them, not specially provided for in this section, and mats, matting, and rugs of 
cotton, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

Paragraph 393 is in Schedule K and provides for carpets made from 
cotton. 

Since the enactment of the wool act of March 2, 1867, there has 
been a provision substantially in its present form for carpets and 
carpeting composed of wool, flax, or cotton, either singly or in 
combination. 1 

Mate, matting, and rugs of cotton. — Until these words were inserted 
in the paragraph under consideration, cotton mats, matting, and rugs 
were the only mats, etc., for which there was no provision. Cotton 
mats and rugs were expressly excluded from the paragraph covering 
vegetable fiber mats (par. 334, act of 1897) and as they were not 
named in the paragraph corresponding to the one under review (par. 
381, act of 1897) they were held to be manufactures of cotton not 
specially provided for. Cotton bath mats (which are made of the 
same material as cotton turkish towels) are also classified under 
paragraph 393 at 50 per cent ad valorem. 

As early as the act of May 22, 1824, rugs had been differentiated 
from carpets (11 Fed. Cas., 147), and the Board of General Appraisers 
in G. A. 5517 ; T. D. 24857, December 23, 1903, reviewed the situation 
in the following words: 

Congress has differentiated between rugs and carpets and carpeting, and it has 
by express language excepted from the provision of paragraph 334 rugs made of cotton. 
It made no provision for cotton rues, and therefore it can not be said that such articles 
will fall within the class of articles described in paragraph 381, which enumerates 
carpets and carpeting of cotton and does not enumerate rugs * * *. An inspec- 
tion of the first Dills introduced in the House of Representatives by the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee shows that it was intended to include all rugs of 
vegetable fiber in the provision dealing with rugs eo nomine and that in the amended 
bifl as proposed by the Senate committee the words "except cotton" were inserted. 
Congress finally adopted the proposition, and thus clearly removed cotton rugs from 
this dutiable class. Having failed either intentionally or otherwise to provide a rate 
for cotton rugs by specific enumeration, such articles must fall within the provision 
of the act (par. 322) which fixes a rate of duty on all manufactures of cotton not specially 
provided for. 

For importation under paragraph 393, see page 187 of the "Report 
of Tariff Board on Schedule K." 

» Felt carpeting has been placed here. T. D. 20006, and also certain Japanese carpets composed of cow's 
hair, hemp or jute, and cotton. T.D.I 1542 and 13673. 
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Measured by the number of establishments, there will be noted 
steady increase during the last three decades, though not as large as 
the number of spindles or the capital employed. For a time during 
the period under discussion there was an actual reduction in the 
number of establishments, while the industry kept on expanding. 
In 1860 there were 1,091 establishments, whicn by 1870 declined to 
956, or 12.4 per cent, while the number of spindles increased from 
5,235,727 to 7,132,415, or 36 per cent. The capital invested increased 
from $98,585,269 to nearly $141,000,000, or nearly 43 per cent, and 
the value of the products increased from more than $115,000,000 to 
over $177,000,000, or 53.4 per cent. 

The same process occurred in the following decade, when the number 
of establishments suffered a further decline to 756, or 21 per cent, while 
the number of spindles increased to 10,653,435, or 49 per cent. The 
capital invested increased to more than $208,000,000, or 48 per cent, 
and the value of the products to more than $192,000,000, or 8 per cent. 
In the year 1880 the low-water mark in the number of establishments 
was reached, which by 1890 increased to 905, or 20 per cent, accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of spindles of more than 33 per 
cent, the spindles numbering that year 14,188,103. The capital 
invested increased to more than $354,000,000, or 70 per cent, ana the 
value of the products to almost $268,000,000, or 39.5 per cent. The 
upward tendency has continued ever since, the number of establish- 
ments increasing again in 1900 to 973, or 7.5 per cent; the number of 
spindles to 19,008,352, or 34 per cent. The capital invested exceeded 
$460,000,000, showing an increase of over 30 per cent, and the value 
of the products reached almost $333,000,000, or an increase of 24 per 
cent during the decade. 

The figures for the last census, the year 1910, show the largest 
growth of the industry in the history of the country measured by 
almost every factor that the census records. The number of estab- 
lishments was 1,324, the largest in the history of the country, and 
the rate of increase was almost 36 per cent, which was likewise the 
largest rate recorded for any decade. The number of spindles was 
27,425,608, showing an increase of 44 per cent during the decade. 
The capital invested showed a much larger rate of mcrease than 
either of the preceding factors, namely, 78.4 per cent, having risen to 
more than $822,000,000, and the value of the products increased 89 
per cent, exceeding $628,000,000. With regard to the number of 
spindles, it must be borne in mind that the census changed the basis 
in the enumeration by taking this time all the cotton-producing 
spindles, which includes not only the spindles in cotton mills, but 
likewise spindles in woolen and worsted mills producing cotton yarn, 
while in the previous censuses the spindles were given for cotton 
mills only. 

Net value created by manufacture.— -The year 1910 was a year of high 
prices for raw cotton, and the large increase in value of products, tar 
m excess of the increase in the number of producing spindles, was in 
part due to this cause. In fact, a more accurate measure of the growth 
of the value of the product in the different decades may be secured by 
de ducting the cost of the raw material from the value of the product, 
as given m the census reports, thereby securing the net value added 
by manufacture. Thus we find that the net value added by manu- 
facture rose from $58,396,240 in 1860 to $65,752,803 in 1870, or 12.6 
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per cent. In 1880 it rose to $89,883,763, or an increase of 36.7 per 
cent over the preceding decade, and in 1890 it amounted to $113,068,- 
745, or an increase over 1880 of 25.79 per cent. The years 1900 and 
1910 showed the greatest per cent of increase of any one preceding 
decade over another, being 40.95 per cent and 61.50 per cent, respec- 
tively, the net value added by manufacture being $159,364,766 for 
the former year and $257,382,343 for the latter year. 

Deductions from the summary of the cotton industry. — Table 90 pre- 
sents certain averages and deductions made from the figures in Table 
89. While these deductions alone warrant no conclusions, if taken in 
connection with other information and statistics in this report they 
throw valuable light upon the growth of the cotton industry in the 
United States. 

Table 90. — Growth of cotton industry in the United States, by decades. 



1910 



1900 



1890 



1880 



1870 



1860 



Number of establishments 

Capital invested per establishment 

Capital invested per spindle 

Number of active spindles per establishment. 

Number of looms per establishment 

Number of active spindles per loom 

Value of product per establishment 

Average wage per employee 

Average wage per wage earner 

Number of employees per establishment 
Number of wage earners per establishment. . 
Per cent of total wage earners of: 

Men over 16 years 

Women over 16 years 

Minors 



1,324 

1621,035 

129.98 

20,714 

502 

41 

$474,616 



973 

$473,630 

$24.24 

19,535 

463 

42 

$342,041 



905 

$391,183 

$24.95 

15,677 

358 

43 

$296,112 



$350 



$285 



$301 



756 

$275,503 

$19.55 

14,091 

298 

47 

$254,087 

$240 



$147,182 

$19.72 

7,460 

164 

45 

$185,658 



1,091 

$90,362 

$18.25 

4,799 

115 

41 

$106,032 

$196 



286 

50.92 
38.70 
10.38 



306 

45.09 
41.52 
13.39 



242 

40.58 
48.71 
10.71 



231 



142 



112 



>35.36 
148.42 

» 16.22 



131.60 
151.45 
» 16.95 



138.40 

161.60 

0) 



i Includes salaried officials, clerks, etc. 



> Not reported separately. 



Distribution of cotton industry. — The distribution of the cotton 
industry by States in the United States is presented in Table 91. 

Table 91. — Distribution of cotton manufactures in the United States in 1909. l 



Item. 



United 
States. 



Connecti- 
cut. 



Georgia. 



setts. 



Number of establishments 

Persons employed: 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Capital 

Expenses: 
Services- 
Salaries 

Wages 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Materials used, total cost 

All products, total value , 

Machinery: 
Spindles- 
Mule 

Frame 

Twisting and doubling 

Looms— 

On plain cloths 

On brills, including sateen . . 

On fency weaves 

On tapes and other narrow 
goods and on bags and 
other special fabrics 



1,324 

8,514 

378,880 

$822,237,529 



814,411,758 
$132,850,145 

$35,941,315 
$371,009,470 
$628,391,813 



4,716,794 
22,708,814 
2,066,647 

473,373 
78,292 
74,895 



51 

310 

12,731 

$30,954,016 



$459,558 
$3,454,147 
$1,542,627 
$14,373,247 
$22,211,748 



3,000 

882,803 

75,484 

12,909 

2,814 

245 

46 



52 

501 

14,360 

$39,243,161 



$777,793 

$5,665,836 

$1,504,885 

$11,959,722 

$24,231,881 



423,450 

818,074 
143,366 

14,039 
6,573 
3,212 



546 



116 



27,803 
$64,650,706 



$1,005,131 
$7,721,245 
$2,846,391 
$32,048,739 
$48,036,817 



69,496 

1,679,987 

168,790 

29,664 
2,885 
2,051 



758 



182 

1,729 

108,914 

$214,017,247 



$3,449,791 
$45,117,009 
$10,963,298 
$105,156,794 
$186,462,313 



2,090,211 

7,284,793 

551,937 

151,094 
38,686 
37,686 



6,783 



i The figures are preliminary and subject to correction. 
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Tablb 91.— Distribution of cotton manufactures in the United States in /909 l —Contd. 



Item. 



New 
Hampshire. 



North 
Carolina. 



Rhode 
Island. 



South 
Carolina. 



All other. 



Number of establishments 

Persons employed: 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Capital 

Expenses: 
Services— 

Salaries.. w 

Wages 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Materials used, total cost 

All products, total value 

Machinery: 
Spindles- 
Mule 

Frame 

Twisting and doubling 

Looms— 

On plain cloths 

On twills, including sateen . . . 

On fancy weaves '. 

On tapes and other narrow 
goods and on bags and 
other special fabrics 



21 

211 

22,290 

129,176,121 



1410,920 
18,938,317 
$1,703,031 
$19,123,850 
$33,601,830 



154,546 

1,164,386 

42,162 

34,252 

5,854 
351 



320 



281 

1,252 

47,231 

$96,993,125 



$1,609,828 
$12,130,608 

$3,248,375 
$48,687,572 
$72,680,385 



58,518 

2,849,865 

358,415 

43,429 
2,126 
5,100 



185 



106 

656 

28,786 

$67,678,645 



$1,330,392 
$11,796,733 

$2,056,653 
$25,401,239 
$50,312,597 



875,343 

1,488,346 

226,373 

35,214 
10,361 
5,054 



18,701 



147 



45,454 
$125,549,218 



$1,460,062 
$11,660,658 

$3,190,492 
$41,303,438 
$65,929,585 



23,212 

3,731,039 

139,224 

82,394 
4,232 
7,443 



136 



2,290 

71,311 

$153,975,290 



$3,908,283 
$26,374,532 

$8,885,563 
$72,954,869 
$124,924,657 



1,019,018 

2,809,521 

360,896 

70,378 
4,761 
13,753 



11,014 



i The figures are preliminary and subject to correction. 

In Table 91 is presented, for the cotton-goods industry by States, 
the number of establishments, the persons employed, the capital 
invested, the expenses incurred, the materials used, the products 
manufactured, and the number of spindles and looms employed in 
the industry in all the important States of the Union in 1909. 

The total number of establishments reported was in excess of 
thirteen hundred (1,324). Of this total, North Carolina has 281, or 
more than 21 per cent (21.2); Massachusetts 182, or more than 13 
per cent (13.7); and South Carolina 147, or 11 per cent (11.1). 

In the capital invested, Massachusetts is easily the first State of 
the group. Of a total investment in cotton mills in the United 
States of $822,237,529, Massachusetts had $214,017,247, or 26 per 
cent of the total; South Carolina ranked second, with an investment 
of $125,549,218, or 15.2 per cent, while North Carolina was next in 
importance, with an investment of $96,993,125, or 11.7 per cent; the 
States next in order being Rhode Island, Georgia, Connecticut, 
Alabama, and New Hampshire. 

In value of all products a total of more than six hundred million 
dollars ($628,391,813) was reported for the United States, and here 
again the output of Massachusetts far exceeds all others, producing 
$186,462,313, or approximately 30 per cent of the total output. 
North Carolina was second, with a product valued at $72,680,385, 
or less than half that of Massachusetts, and South Carolina third, 
with products valued at $65,929,585, the States next in order of im- 
portance being Rhode Island, Georgia, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and Alabama. 

In regard to the spindles and looms as enumerated in Table 91, the 
total number of mule, frame, and twisting spindles aggregated 
29,492,255, and of this number Massachusetts had 9,926,941, or 
33.66 per cent; South Carolina 3,893,475, or 13.2 per cent; and 
North Carolina 3,266,798, or 11.08 per cent. The total number of 
all looms was 665,049. Massachusetts again had the greatest num- 
ber of any of the States, 234,249, or 35.22 per cent. South Carolina 
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was second to Massachusetts, with 94,205, or 14.14 per cent, while 
the looms in North Carolina, the third State of importance in the 
cotton industry, numbered 50,840, or 7.64 per cent of the total. 
The States next in order of importance from the standpoint of spin- 
dles and looms, were Rhode Island, Georgia, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Alabama; and Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Georgia, Connecticut, and Alabama, respectively. 

A Targe part of the expansion in the cotton industry since 1890 
took place m the South. In 1890 the southern mills were estimated 
to have 1,707,150 spindles in operation, against 12,331,635 in north- 
ern mills and 149,318 in the balance of tne country. By 1900 the 
number had risen to 4,442,552, as compared with an mcrease to 
14,412,110 in the North and with 153,690 in the other States. Thus it 
will be seen that the gain in the South amounted to 2,735,402 spindles, 
while the gain in the North amounted to 2,080,475. In 1910 south- 
ern mills had 10,271,510 spindles reported in operation, while those 
in the North numbered 15,411,549, leaving 1,742,489 for the balance 
of the country, an increase over the preceding decade of 6,061,000 
and 2,755,000, respectively. The gain of the South over the North 
can be better illustrated by the statement that while in 1890 south- 
ern mills had only 12 per cent of the spindles of the entire country, 
by 1900 they controlled over 23 per cent of the total, and by 1910 
their percentage of the total spindles rose to over 37 per cent. 

Production of cotton goods. — The total production of cotton goods 
in the United States reported by the censuses of 1900 and 1910 is 
shown in Table 92. 

Table 92. — Cotton goods, including cotton small wares, 1899 and 1909, United States. 1 



Products. 



1910 



Quantity 
produced. 



Value. 



1900 



Quantity 
produced. 



Value. 



Per cent of 
increase. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Value. 



Plain cloth for printing or con- 
verting 

Brown or bleached sheetings and 
shirtings 

Twills and sateens 

Fancy woven fabrics 

Ginghams 

Duck. 

Drills 

Ticks, denims, and stripes 

Cottonades 

Napped fabrics 

Corduroy, cotton velvet, and 
plush 

Mosquito and other netting 

Upholstering goods 

Tapestries (piece goods and 

curtains) 

Lace and lace curtains 

Other 

Bags and bagging 

Cotton towels and toweling 

Tape and webbing 



2,324,635,171 

1,396,587,106 
388,314,961 
426,710,359 
537,430,463 
162,476,322 
226,678,488 
264,870,508 
25,676,286 
305,655,864 

19,706,438 
59,100,819 
94,840,051 

10,657,385 
81,007,314 
3,175,352 
63,107,568 
52,778,170 



Yarns for sale 

Thread 

Twine 

Cordage and rope 

Cotton waste for sale. 
All other products. . . 



Total, all products. 



Pounds. 

470,370,995 
23,700,957 
13,715,771 
7,603,907 

310,513,348 



$115,914,170 

84,620,247 
34,274,107 
47,498,713 
87,939,040 
27,485,892 
17,116,608 
27,350,162 
3,343,533 
25,695,367 

6,965,634 
2,103,560 
14,882,842 

4,723,907 
8,922,082 
1,236,853 
4,862,451 
6,037,075 
5,531,674 



109,314,953 
20,516,269 
2,417,391 
1,164,526 
10,874,386 
22,483,213 



Sq.fdt. 
1,581,613,827 

1,212,403,048 
235,860,518 
237,841,603 
278,392,706 
129,234,076 
237,206,549 
181,800,853 
26,323,947 
268,852,716 

7,961,523 
41,885,023 
51,314,609 

10,131,538 
37,825,198 
3,322,873 
32,739,616 
(«) 



Pounds. 
332,302,621 
15,907,058 
11,642,718 

270,862,613 



157,780,940 



132 
(02 
110 
!00 
08 
94 
133 
[31 
44 



2,682,017 

875,868 

8,705,384 

4,158,600 
3,585,138 

961,646 
2,554,192 

(*) 
2,521,402 



55,216,066 

11,908,671 

1,546,611 

5,563,570 
19,190,845 



47.0 

15.2 
64.6 
79.4 
93.0 
25.7 

4.4 
45.7 

2.5 
18.7 

147.5 
41.1 
84.8 

5.2 

114.2 

4.4 

92.8 



41.5 
49.0 
17.8 



14.6 



628,391,813 339,200,320 



100.6 

52.4 
139.7 
125.5 
134.5 
92.7 
44.3 
66.3 
19.8 
40.9 

159. 7 
140.2 
71.0 

13.6 
148.9 
28.6 
90.4 



119.4 



98.0 
72.3 
56.3 



95.5 
17.2 



85.3 



i The figures are preliminary and subject to correction. 



* Not reported separately. 
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During the decade of 1900-1910 cotton goods production in the United 
States increased in value from less than $340,000,000 to more than 
$625,000,000, an increase of $289,191,493, or over 85 per cent. Of the 
commodities enumerated eight had increased in value of product more 
than 100 per cent. In the order of their respective increase they are: 
Corduroy, 159.7 per cent; lace and lace curtains, 148.9 per cent; mos- 
quito netting, 140.2 per cent; twills and sateens, 139.7 per cent; 
ginghams, 134.5 per cent; fancy woven fabrics, 125.5 per cent; tape, 
119.4 per cent; and plain cloth, 100.6 per cent. 

Of the total production in 1910 five commodities made up in value 
one-half of the total (50.9 per cent). They were plain cloths for 
printing or converting, brown or bleached sheetings and shirtings, 
twills and sateens, fancy woven fabrics, and ginghams. Plain cloth 
for printing or converting made up a total of more than one hundred 
and fifteen millions, or 18.4 per cent of the total, the increase in pro- 
duction over 1900 being 100.6 per cent. 

Brown or bleached sheetings and shirtings were produced in 1910 
in excess of eighty million dollars ($84,620,247) ana formed 13.4 per 
cent of the total production. In 1900 brown or bleached sheetings 
were manufactured to a value in excess of fifty million dollars 
($55,513,032), and by 1910 the production had increased more than 
half (52.4 percent). 

Twills and sateens were manufactured to a value of $34,274,107 in 
1910 and formed 5.5 per cent of the total production. In 1900 only 
$14,301,302 worth of these goods was produced, the increase in 1910 
therefore amounting to almost 140 per cent. 

The production of fancy woven fabrics showed an increase in 1910 
of 125 per cent over the preceding decade, the values being $47,498,713 
and $21,066,310, respectively. In 1910 the value of fancy woven 
fabrics represented 7.6 per cent of the total production. 

The manufacture of ginghams rose from a value of $16,179,200 in 
1900 to $37,939,040 in 1910, or an increase of 134 per cent, and rep- 
resented in the latter decade 6 per cent of the value of the total 
production. 

It will be noticed in Table 92 that in every instance the increase in 
value of the product during the last decade nas been greatly in excess 
of the increase in quantity. This is due to two causes ; first, the man- 
ufacturers are adding the finer and more valuable grades to their pro- 
duction, and, second, the higher prices of raw cotton and of cotton 
goods prevailing in 1910 as compared with 1900. Thus in the case of 
print cloth the increase in value was over 100 per cent, while the 
mcrease in quantity (square yards) was only 47 per cent. In twills 
and sateens it was nearly 140 per cent in value and less than half of 
that (64.6 per cent) in quantity. 

In fancy woven fabrics the increase in value was 125.5 per cent, as 
against an increase in quantity of but 79.4 per cent. Brown or 
bleached sheetings and shirtings showed an increase in value of 52.4 
per cent, while the increase m quantity was 15.2 per cent. The 
mcrease in value in ginghams was 134.5 per cent and the increase in 
quantity 93 per cent. The increase in the value of duck was 92.7 per 
cent, wnile the increase in quantity* was 25.7 per cent. Mosquito and 
other netting showed an increase m value of 140 per cent, against an 
increase of 41.1 per cent in quantity. 

Imports, exports, and production compared. — Tables 93 to 97, inclu- 
sive, trace the development by decades of our foreign commerce in 
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cotton cloths, as well as the per capita imports, exports, and produc- 
tion, from 1860 to 1910, the figures of imports for all the decades and 
the figures of production for the last three decades covering only such 
cloths as would properly fall within paragraphs 315 to 320 and 323 
of the present tariff act. 

As will be seen from the tables, the imports, with the exception of 
the year 1860, are divided into three groups — i. e., bleached, 
unbleached, and colored cloths. The classification of cloth imports 
in vogue in 1860 was "unbleached" and " bleached and colored" 
cloths. On the other hand, exports of cotton cloths were classified 
as "uncolored" and "colored" up to 1906, after which year the first 
class, viz, "uncolored," was subdivided into "unbleached" and 
"bleached" cloths. Hence, with the exception of the year 1860, 
where the only possible comparison between the exports and the 
imports is that oi the total of each, and of the year 1910, where it is 
possible to compare each of the three classes of imports with the 
corresponding classes of exports, it will be necessary to total the 
unbleached and bleached cloth imports in order to arrive at their 
relation to the "uncolored" exports. 

Unbleached cloths. — The imports of unbleached cloth into the 
United States for each census year since 1860 are shown in Table 93. 

Table 93. — Imports and exports of unbleached cotton cloths covered by paragraphs 315- 
320 and 828 of the tariff act of 1910. 



Fiscal year ending June 30— 


Imports, 
value. 


Duties. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent. 


Exports. 


I860 


$1,164,207 

56,046 

12,376 

118,490 

•165,190 

•613,891 


i $221,199 
19,841 
6,729 
52,835 
75,566 
238,510 


Per cent. 
19.00 
35.40 
54.37 
44.59 
45.74 
38.85 


(*) 


1870 


l ) 


1880 


( f ) 


1890 


«) 


1900 


(*) 


1910 


$10,098,985 







» Estimated. 



1 Not shown separately. 



* Includes duck. 



N. B.— Note (») is not to be taken to mean that duck was not included in the figures of imports for the 
lour preceding decades, and is only inserted in explanation of the difference between the figures shown 
here for unbleached cloth imports for the decades 1900 and 1910 and the figures for the corresponding years 
given in table. 

Bleached cloth. — The imports and exports of bleached cloth into the 
United States for each census year since 1860 are shown in Table 94. 
No figures are shown for bleached cloth imported in 1860, as they 
were mcluded with the colored cloth imports. The year 1910 is the 
first year reported in the table which shows bleached and un- 
bleached cloth separately. 

Table 94. — Imports and exports of bleached cotton cloths covered by paragraphs 315-820, 
and 823 of the tariff act of 1910. 



Fiscal year ending June 30— 


Imports. 


Duties. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent. 


Exports. 


1860 


*S3,605,392 

* 1,013,740 

* 1,087,495 
'2,014,224 
'3,290,739 




Percent. 




1870 


$1,415,317 

470,235 

495,527 

844,131 

1,353,939 


39.26 
46.39 
45.57 
41.90 
41.14 


M 


1880 


Hi 


1890 


Hi 


1900 


i*i 


1910 


$1,351,040 







* Not shown separately. 
36127°— H. Doc. 643, 62-2 12 



2 Includes table damask. 
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Colored doth. — The imports and exports of colored cloth for the 
United States for each census year since 1860 are shown in Table 95 

• 
Tab lb 96. — Imports and exports of colored cotton cloths covered by paragraphs $15-320 
and 323 of the tariff act of 1910. 



Fiscal year ending June 30— 



Imports. 



Duties 



Ad valorem 
equivalent. 



Exports. 



1860 
1870 
1880 
1800 
1900 
1910 



i $26,934,004 
4,148,272 
1,766,989 
2,510,174 
5,987,257 
•7,316,690 



* $6, 224, 161 
2,321,949 
938,707 
1,079,848 
2,647,618 
3,164,923 



Percent. 
24.00 
66.97 
63.46 
43.02 
44.22 
43.26 



13,356,449 
1,035,469 
2,966,760 
2,886,435 
4,839,491 
8,521.466 



» " Bleached, printed, dyed, etc." 

» Estimated. 

•Includes oilcloth, window hollands, chenille cxirtains, table covers, tapestries, and other Jaoquard 
figured upholstery goods. Curtains and table covers are not included in the figures for any of the preceding 
years. 

Total imports and exports of cloth. — The total imports and exports 
of cotton cloth for the United States for each census year since 1860 
are shown in Table 96. 

Table 96. — Total imports and exports of cotton cloths covered by paragraphs 316-320 
and 323 of the tariff act of 1910, snowing the average ad valorem equivalent of the duties 
collected and the proportion of the different elements of imports and exports to the total 
of each. 



Fiscal year 

ending 
June 30— 


Imports. 


Duties. 


Average 
ad valorem 
equivalent. 


Exports. 


Per cent of total imports 
of— 


Per cent of 
total exports. 


Un- 
bleached. 


Bleached. 


Col- 
ored. 


Uncol- 
ored. 


Col- 
ored. 


1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 


127,098,211 

7,809,710 

2,782,106 

3,716,159 

* 8, 166, 671 

* 11,221,320 


16,445,360 
3,757,107 
1,415,671 
1,628,210 
3,567,315 

4,757,372 


Percent. 
23.78 
48.11 
50.88 
43.81 
43.68 

42.40 


$5,142,044 
2,381,457 
8,791,301 
8,366,838 

18,068,934 

19,971,491 


4.30 

.71 

.44 

3.19 

2.02 

5.47 


46.17 
36.44 
29.26 
24.67 

29.33 


95.70 
53.12 
63.12 
67.55 
73.31 

66.20 


34.73 
66.52 
66.37 
65.60 
73.22 
P50.57 
\« 6.76 


66.27 
43.48 
33.63 
34.50 
26.78 

142.67 



1 Included in colored cloths. 

* 8ee notes at foot of Tables 93, 94, «nd 95 i 
those appearing in Table 96. 

* Unbleached. 
< Bleached. 



explanation of the difference between these totals and 



As will be seen from Table 96, the total imports of cotton cloth in 
1860 amounted to $27,000,000, as against only $5,100,000 worth of 
exports. In that year 4.3 per cent of our imports were unbleached 
cloths, while 95.7 per cent represented bleached and colored imports. 
On the export side, 34.73 per cent of the cloths represented uncolored 
fabrics as against 65.27 per cent for colored. By 1870 imports were 
seven and three-quarter millions and exports two and one-third mil- 
lions, uncolored cloths representing 46.88 per cent of our imports and 
56.52 per cent of our exports, leaving 53.12 per cent and 43.48 per 
cent, respectively, for colored cloths. Imports in 1880 were a trifle 
over $2,750,000, while exports amounted to almost $8,800,000. In 
1880 uncolored cloth imports amounted to 36.88 per cent, while 
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uncolored cloth exports were 66.37 per cent of the total, colored 
cloths representing 63.12 per cent of imports and 33.63 per cent of 
exports. The year 1890 shows a decrease in the proportion of un- 
colored cloth imports to colored, the percentages bemg 32.45 per 
cent and 67.55 per cent, respectively, while on the export side un- 
colored cloth represented 65.5 per cent as against 34.5 per cent for 
colored cloth exports. 

Imports in 1900 were over eight and one-third million dollars, 
while exports amounted to more than eighteen million dollars. Ot 
the imports, uncolored and colored cloths represented 26.69 per cent 
and 73.31 per cent, respectively; of the exports, 73.22 per cent and 
26.78 per cent, respectively. 

In 1910, unbleacned cloths represented 5.47 per cent of our imports 
as against 50.57 per cent of our exports; bleached cloths represented 
29.33 per cent and 6.76 per cent, respectively, and colored cloths 
65.20 per cent and 42.67 per cent z respectively. During that year 
exports were nearly double the imports, the value being nearly 
$20,000,000 and $11,250,000, respectively. 

The changes in the relative importance of our exports and imports 
of cotton cloth during the last half century is shown graphically in 
Chart No. 3. 

A glance at the lines in the chart shows the great predominance of 
imports over exports in 1860 and their rapid decline in the ensuing 
decade. The line representing imports continues to decline during 
the decade following 1870, while the exports start on an upward 
march, which results in the crossing of the two lines during that 
decade and in the exports reaching a figure nearly treble that of the 
imports in 1880. Although the import une starts upward after 1880, 
it remains much below the export line and never reaches the high 
mark of 1860. 

Imports, exports, and production of cloth. — Table 97 presents the per- 
centages of exports of cloth to imports and the percentages of both 
imports and exports to production for each census year since 1860. 

Table 97. — Relation of exports to imports of cotton cloth, and the relation of each to the 
production of cotton goods and of cotton cloths. 



Year. 


Percent 
total ex- 
ports of 
total im- 
ports. * 


Total cotton 
goods pro- 
duction. 


Total cotton 
clothpro- 
ductfon. 


Percent 
imports 
of cotton 
goods pro- 
duction. 


Percent 
exports 
of cotton 
goods pro- 
duction. 


Percent 
imports 
of cotton 
cloth pro- 
duction. 


Percent 
exports 
of cotton 
cloth pro- 
duction. 


1860 


18.98 
30.49 
316.00 
225.00 
221.00 
178.00 


$115,681,774 
177,489,739 
192,090,110 
267,981,724 
332,806,156 
628,391,813 


$191,804,036 
231,865,754 
428,203,850 


23.42 
4.40 
1.44 
1.39 
2.45 
1.79 


4.44 
1.34 
4.57 
3.12 
5.43 
3.18 






1870 






1880 






1890 


1.94 
3.52 
2.62 


4.36 


1900 


7.79 


1910 


4.66 







1 See Table 96 for figures. 



* Not shown separately prior to 1890. 



Table 97 shows the relation of exports to imports by decades, as 
well as the relation of each to the total cotton-goods production and 
to the cotton-cloth production. From this table it will be seen that 
in 1860 our exports amounted to only about 19 per cent of our 
imports, while each represented but 4.44 per cent and 23.42 per cent, 
respectively, of our total production of cotton goods. By 1870 
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CHART 8. IMPORTS AND EXPORT8 PROM THE UNITED 8TATES OF COTTON CLOTH COV- 
ERED BY PARAGRAPHS 315 TO 820 AND 823 OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1909. 
(Expressed in millions of dollars.) 
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exports rose in their relation to imports, amounting to 30.49 per cent 
of same, both dropping in their relation to cotton-goods production 
to 1.34 per cent and 4.40 per cent, respectively. Cotton-^oods pro- 
duction increased 53.4 per cent in 1870. The decrease in imports in 
1870 followed the enactment of the so-called war tariffs in the sixties, 
which raised the average ad valorem equivalent of the duties paid 
from 23.78 per cent (in 1860) to 48.11 per cent. 

The decade ending with the year 1880 marked the turning point in 
our foreign commerce in cotton cloth, showing an excess of exports 
over imports of over $6,000,000, the ratio of the former to the latter 
being 3.16 to 1. While the value of cotton goods produced in this 
country increased 8 per cent in 1880 over the preceding decade, 
exports increased 269 per cent and imports decreased 64 per cent, 
the relation of the last two to the first Tbeing 4.57 per cent and 1.44 
per cent. The average ad valorem equivalent of the duties collected 
on imported cloths rose by 1880 to almost 51 per cent. 

In 1890 the production of cotton goods increased 39.5 per cent, 
while exports suffered a decline of almost 5 per cent and imports 
increased 33.57 per cent. The year 1890 is the first census year where 
a separation of the cloth production from the total cotton-goods pro- 
duction was possible, and shows that in that year our cotton-cloth 
imports and exports represented 1.94 per cent and 4.36 per cent of 
the total production of such cloths and 1.39 per cent and 3.12 per cent, 
respectively, of the total cotton-goods production. The average ad 
valorem equivalent of the duties collected on cotton cloths fell in 1890 
to 43.81 per cent. The relation of exports to imports was as 2.25 
tol. 

In 1900 exports represented 221 per cent of imports, and each rep- 
resented 7.79 per cent and 3.52 per cent, respectively, of the cotton- 
cloth production, and 5.43 per cent and 2.45 per cent, respectively, 
of the total cotton goods produced. In that year the average ad 
valorem equivalent of the duties collected decreased slightly, amount- 
ing to 43.68 per cent. The value of production of cotton goods showed 
an increase of 39.5 per cent in 1900 over the preceding decade. 

The year 1910 showed the largest increase m value of cotton goods 
produced in any one decade over another, being almost 89 per cent, 
while the value of the cotton-cloth production that year represented 
an increase of almost 84 per cent over 1900. The year 1910 showed a 
balance in favor of exports of eight and three-quarter million dollars, 
and the ratio of exports to imports was as 1.78 to 1. Imports repre- 
sented 2.62 per cent and exports 4.66 percent of the cotton-cloth pro- 
duction, ana 1.79 per cent and 3.18 per cent, respectively, of the cot- 
ton-goods production. The average ad valorem equivalent of the 
duties collected in 1910 fell to 42.4 per cent. 

Chart 4 shows graphically the growth of our production, imports, 
and exports of cotton cloth and the changes in their relative impor- 
tance during the last half century. Prior to 1890 the census did not 
separate the production of cotton cloth from other cotton mill prod- 
ucts, so that the " production' ' line up to 1890 represents -all cotton- 
mill products, while after 1890 it stands for cotton cloth only. As 
will be seen from Chart 5, however, as we go back from 1910 to 1890, 
the production of other cotton-mill products represents a steadily 
diminishing ratio of the production of cotton cloth, so that if separate 
lines could be drawn representing the production of cotton cloth and 
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other cotton-mill products, respectively, they would almost coincide 
in the earlier decades. 

The insignificant proportion of our imports of cloth as compared 
with the domestic production is shown graphically in Chart '4 as well 
as in Chart 5 which follows. 
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CHAET4. PRODUCTION, IMPORT8, AND EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH INTO THE UNITED 

STATES, 1860-1910. 

(Expressed in millions of dollars.) 

Per capita production, imports, and exports. — Table 98 presents the 
per capita of cotton goods imported, exported, and produced in the 
united States for each census year since 1860. 
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Table 98.— Per capita imports, exports, and production of unbleached, bleached, and 
colored cotton cloth, and per capita production of cotton goods during the census years 
I860 to 1910. 





Popula- 
tion. 


Increase. 


Per capita. 


Value of cot- 
ton goods 
produced. 


Value of cot- 
ton cloth 
production. 


Yean. 


Imports. 1 


Exports .i 


Production 
cotton 
goods. 


Production 
cotton 
cloth. 


I860 


31,443,321 
38,558,371 
50,155,783 
62,947,714 
75,994,575 
92,174,515 


Percent. 


Cent*. 
86.18 
20.25 
5.55 
5.90 
10.75 
12.17 


Cent*. 
16.35 
6.18 
17.53 
13.29 
23.78 
21.67 


$3.68 
4.60 
3.83 
4.26 
4.38 
6.82 


L 

3.05 
4.65 


$115,881,774 
177,489,739 
192,090,110 
267,981,724 
332,806,156 
628,391,813 


(") 


1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 


22.63 
30.07 
25.50 
20.87 
21.29 


8 

$191,804,036 
231,865,754 
428,203,860 



i See Table 96 for imports and exports. 



* Not shown separately. 



N. B. —The figures of imports, exports, and cloth production represent the values of all unbleached 
bleached, and colored cotton cloth covered by paragraphs 315 to 320 and 323 of the tariff act of 1909. 

It must be remembered in consulting Table 98 that value is not 
an absolute basis for comparison and that not only particular but 
also general prices change from decade to decade. No allowance is 
made in the census figures for this fluctuation in the unit of measure, 
but it should enter into any deductions made from this table. 

Table 98 gives the population of the United States in the census 
years 1860 to 1910, per cent increase in population, and the per 
capita production, imports and exports, by decades. While for the 
first three decades the figures given for the value of the domestic 
production represent the value* of the total products of the industry, 
the production figures for 1890, 1900, and 1910 represent only the 
value of such cloths as are covered by the import and export figures 
for all the decades, making a strict comparison possible only for 
those three decades. 

The following tables are abstracts from the official statistical 
returns of foreign countries giving their imports of cotton goods 
from the United States. As these are necessarily more complete 
in detail and more exact than our export statistics, they furnish a 
valuable supplement to the latter in showing the great variety of 
cotton manufactures we send to foreign countries. 
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Section III.— THE HOSIERY AND KNIT-GOODS IHTOTTSTBY OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

The censuses of 1900 and 1910 present the hosiery and knit-goods 
industry as a separate branch of tne textiles industries. The census 
of 1890 discussed it under "Wool manufactures," but the rapid 
increase in its consumption of cotton made it necessary to consider 
it as a separate branch. While both silk and wool are used to a con- 
siderable extent by the industry, cotton is by far the most important 
material used and the statistics of the census showing the extent of 
the whole industry are pertinent, therefore, in connection with the 
cotton report. 

Comparative summary. — A comparative summary of the hosiery 
and knit-goods industry in the United States for 1899 and 1909 is 
shown in Table 100: 



Table 100. — Comparative summary of the hosiery and knit-goods industry, 1899-1909. 



Item. 



1909 



1899 



Percent 
of in- 
crease. 



Number of establishments 

Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and firm members. . 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners (average number) 

Capital 

Salaries 

Wages 

Cost of materials 

Value of products 



1,374 

136,130 

1,134 

5,721 

129,275 

$163,641,000 

$7,691,000 

$44,740,000 

$110,241,000 

$200,143,000 



1,006 



2,831 
83,691 
$82,066,000 
$3,138,000 
$24,434,000 
$51,195,000 
$95,834,000 



36.6 



102.1 
54.5 
99.4 

145.1 
83.1 

115.3 

108.8 



From the figures given in Table 100 it is at once evident that the 
knit-goods industry in the United States has had a tremendous 
increase in the past 10 years. The number of establishments have 
increased more than one- third (36.6), while the capital invested has 
practically doubled, increasing from over $82,000,000 to more than 
$163,500,000, an increase of 99.4 per cent. The number of wage 
earners in the industry increased more than one-half (54.5 per cent) 
and the wages more than four-fifths (83.1 per cent). The value of 
products more than doubled for the period (108.8 per cent), but the 
cost of materials had an even greater advance (115.3 per cent). 

Distribution ofTcnit-goods industry. — Table 101 shows the number of 
establishments, persons engaged, power, capital, expenses, and product, 
by States, of the hosiery and knit-goods industry in the United States 
in 1909. As this table is discussed at length in the following tables 
on the localization of the industry, no further mention of it need be 
made here. 
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SOHEDUI^B I. — COTTON MANUFAOTTJBES. 



Localization of Jcnityoods industry. — In addition to the table giving 
data for the hosiery and knit-goods industry in the United States, 
tables have been prepared showing localization by groups of States 
for the Northern, Southern, and Western States, giving for each 
State within the group the number of establishments, the number 
of employees, the capital invested, and the value of products for the 
industry. 

Localization in the Northern States. — The localization of the hosiery 
and knit-goods industry in the Northern States of the United States 
is shown m Table 102. 

Table 102. — Localization of hosiery and knit-goods industry in the Northern States , 1909. 



States. 



Number 
of estab- 
lish, 
merits. 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



. Capital 
invested. 



Value of 
products. 



Connecticut 

Delaware 

Maine 

Massachusetts . . 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island . . . 
Vermont 

Total 



464 
17 
8 



3,493 

526 

52 

10,287 

3,302 

2,767 

38,419 

3,371 

40,326 

1,880 

977 



Ml 
103 
188 
(26 
!94 
540 
562 
88 
178 



$5,800,692 
448,987 
78,586 

14,736,025 
4,764,119 
3,810,241 

67,130,296 
6,433,431 

49,657,506 
3,865,792 
1,745,670 



1,041 



105,400 



126,987,822 



158,471,345 



For the northern group of States, two stand out prominently as 
engaged in the knit-goods industry, New York and Pennsylvania. 
The Tatter State has the largest number of establishments and the 
greatest number of employees, but in capitalization and value of out- 
put New York greatly exceeds Pennsylvania. 

Of the 1,041 establishments reported, Pennsylvania had 464, or 
44.6 per cent; New York 360, or 34.6 per cent; and Massachusetts 65, 
or 6.2 per cent. In the number of employees a total of over one 
hundred thousand (105,400) was reported. Pennsylvania with 
40,326, or 38.3 per cent, slightly exceeded New York with 38,419, or 
36.5 per cent, while Massachusetts, the third State in the group, had 
10,287, or 9.7 per cent. In capital invested New York outstripped 
all other States with an investment of $52,582,240, or 41.4 per cent, of 
a total 6f $126,987,822. Pennsylvania followed New York with an 
investment of $38,989,088, or 30.7 per cent, and Massachusetts was 
next in order with an investment of $12,477,388, or 9.8 per cent. 
New York and Pennsylvania held almost the same ratio in value of 
output as in capital invested, the former with an output of $67,130,296, 
or 42.4 per cent, the latter an output of $49,657,506, or 31.3 per cent, 
of a total for the group of $158,471,345. The output of Massachu- 
setts was much smaller than that of Pennsylvania and amounted to 
$14,736,025, or 9.3 per cent. In value of output Ohio, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Vermont, Delaware, 
and Maine follow in the order given. 

Localization in Western States. — The localization of the hosiery 
and knit-goods industry in the Western States of the United States 
is shown m Table 103. 
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Table 103. — Localization of the hosiery and knit-goods industry in the Western States, 

1909. 



States. 


Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Capital 
invested. 


Value of 
products. 


California 


6 
43 

5 

4 
85 
10 
11 

3 
61 


284 
8,137 
2,094 

248 
2,675 

949 

214 

62 

4,513 


1515,170 

5,115,992 

2,405,786 

420,276 

3,734,803 

1,978,729 

811,224 

70,659 

6,183,128 


$451,970 


Illinois 


6,946,737 


Indiana 


2,381,219 
325,500 


Iowa 


Michigan 


4,029,105 

2,242,694 

419,229 


Minnesota 


TTtah 


Washington 


75,834 


Wisconsin 


7,843,389 




Total 


178 


14,176 


20,735,767 


23,715,677 







The hosiery and knit-goods industry in the States forming the 
western group, as shown by Table 103, is of great prominence in Wis- 
consin and oi lesser importance in Illinois and Michigan. Of a total 
of 178 establishments reported at the last census, "Wisconsin had 61, 
or 34.3 per cent; Illinois 43, or 24.2 per cent; and Michigan 35, or 
19.7 per cent. For the group the total number of employees reported 
was 14,176, and of the total Wisconsin had 4,513, or 31.8 per cent; 
Illinois 3,137, or 22.1 per cent; and Michigan 2,675, or 18.9 per cent. 
In the capital invested a total of $20,735,767 was reported. The 
rank of the States remained the same. The investment of Wisconsin 
was $6,183,128, or 29.8 per cent; that of Illinois $5,115,992, or 24.7 
per cent; and that of Michigan $3,734,803, or 18 per cent. 

Of a total output of $23,715,677 the rank of the three leading States 
still remained the same as in capitalization. The output of Wisconsin 
was $7,843,389, or 33.1 per cent; of Illinois $5,946,737, or 25.1 per 
cent; and of Michigan $4,029,105, or 17 per cent. 

The other States in the group according to value of output ranked 
as follows: Indiana, Minnesota, California, Utah, Iowa, and Wash- 
ington. 

Localization in the Southern States. — The localization of the hosiery 
and knit-goods industry in the Southern States of the United States 
is shown in Table 104. 

Table 104. — Localization of the hosiery and knit-goods industry in the Southern States, 

1909. 



State. 



Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments. 



N rS «^ r Capital 
ploySs. tavosted - 



Value of 
products. 



Alabama 

Georgia 

Maryland 

North Carolina 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Total.... 



645 
2,897 
1,021 
5,411 

822 
3,261 
1,764 



$627,282 
3,269,652 

929,500 
5,164,117 

755,398 
3,054,790 
1,093,087 



141 



15,821 



14,893,826 



$591,000 
3,232,623 
1,172,325 
5,151,692 
655,340 
3,565,436 
2,462,787 



16,831,203 



For the Southern States, of a total number of 141 hosiery and knit- 
goods establishments as reported in Table 104, North Carolina had 62, 
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or 44 per cent; Georgia and Tennessee each 22, or 15.6 per cent. The 
total number of employees reported for the group was 15,821, and of 
the number North Carolina nad 5,411, or 34.2 per cent; Tennessee 
3,261, or 20.6 per cent; and Georgia 2,897, or 18.3 per cent. 

A total capital investment of $14,893,826 was reported for the 
Southern States; North Carolina ranking first with an investment of 
$5,164,117, or 34.7 per cent; Georgia second with a capital of 
$3,269,652, or 22 per cent, closely followed by Tennessee with a capital 
investment of $3,054,790, or 20.5 per cent. 

In value of output a total of $16,831,203 was reported, and of the 
total the output of North Carolina was $5,151,692, or 30.6 per cent; of 
Tennessee $3,565,436, or 21.2 per cent; and of Georgia $3,232,623, or 
19.2 per cent. In the order of value of output were Virginia, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, and Alabama. 

Recapitulation. — A recapitulation of the localization of tho hosiery 
and knit-goods industry ol the United States is shown in Table 105. 

Table 105. — Localization of the hosiery and knit-goods industry in the United States, 

1909. 



States. 


Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Capital 
invested. 


Value of 
output. 


Northern 


1,041 

178 

141 

14 


106,400 

14, 176 

16,821 

1,816 


$126,087,822 

20,736,767 

14,893,826 

1,023,756 


$168,471,345 


Western 


23,715,677 


Southern 


16,831,203 


All other » 


1,125,302 






Total 


1,374 


136,713 


163,641,171 


200,143,527 







i Includes one establishment each in Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana. Mississippi, Nebraska, Ore- 
gon, and Texas, and two establishments each in Kentucky, Missouri, and West Virginia. 

It is at once apparent, on referring to Table 105, the large part the 
establishments in the northern group of States play in this industry. 
Of a total number of 1,374 establishments, 1,041, or more than 
three-fourths (75.8) were located in Northern States, and of a total 
of 136,713 employees in the industry, 105,400, or 77.1 per cent, 
were within this group of States. In capital invested and value of 
output the Northern States had an equally large share of the total. 
A total capital of $163,641,171 was represented in the industry, 
the mills of the northern group furnishing $126,987,822, or 77.6 
per cent, and of the output, which was $200,143,527, the proportion 
for nortnern mills was still greater, amounting to $158,471,345, or 
79.2 per cent. 

Production of hosiery and Jcnit goods. — The products of the hosiery 
and knit-goods industry in the United States are shown in full on 
pages 159 to 161 of the Report of Tariff Board on Schedule K. On 
pages 236 to 239 of that report further facts are given relating to the 
industry. 
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Section 4.— THE COTTON IHDUSTRY IS FOREIGN COTTOTRIES. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

The cotton industry of England is located mainly in Lancashire, 
the business center being Manchester. It is a more highly concen- 
trated industry in England than in other countries. South Lanca- 
shire is the spinning section and North Lancashire the weaving. 
Oldham, whicn according to John WorralFs 1911 Directory, had 
16,419.256 spindles and 17,272 looms in the mills lying in and 
around this town, is the greatest spinning center, and this is 
followed by Bolton, Manchester, Rochdale, Stockport, Preston, and 
Leigh. Burnley, with 98,923 looms besides 581,426 spindles, is the 
greatest weaving center, and this is followed by Blackburn, Preston. 
JVelson, Accrington, Darwen, Colne, Manchester, Chorley, Bolton, and 
Rochdale. The finest yarns, especially those for sewing thread, are 
spun around Bolton and Manchester, Oldham being the largest pro- 
ducer of weaving yarns. Preston and* Chorley produce the finer and 
lighter woven f amies; Blackburn, Darwen, and Accrington, shirtings, 
dhooties, and other goods extensively shipped to India; while Nelson 
and Colne make cloths from dyed varn, and Bolton is distinguished 
for fine quiltings and fancy cotton dress goods. Burnley is the center 
of the great print-cloth manufacture. Nottingham is not in Lan- 
cashire, but is the center for the lace, net, curtain, and hosiery trade. 

The English industry uses about 85 per cent American cotton, then 
follow in importance Egyptian and Brazilian, with a small amount 
from India, Peru, and otner countries. The weekly hours in the 
cotton industry are 55£. 

. Of the goods produced by English cotton mills only about 20 per 
cent are consumed at home, while about 80 per cent are exported. 
The great market for English cotton goods is found in India and after 
this cpuntry in China, Turkey, Egypt, Australia, Dutch East Indies, 
Argentina, and the United States. 

The largest English cotton manufacturing companies, those owning 
over 200,000 spindles or 4,000 looms, are the following: 



Company. 



Fine Cotton Spinners & Doubters' Association (Ltd.) 

Crosses <b Winkworth (Ltd.) 

Irwell Bank Spinning Co. (Ltd.) 

Howe Bridge Cotton Spinning Co. (Ltd.) 

Bolton Union Spinning Co. (Ltd.) 

Times Mill Co. (Ltd.) 

Broadstone Spinning Co. ( Ltd. ) 

Bee Hive Spinning Co. (Ltd. ) 

Wm. Heaton & Sons 

Horrockses, Crewdson & Co. (Ltd.) 

Bolton Textile Mill Co. (Ltd.) 

South End Spinning Co. (Ltd.) 

Eckerleys (Ltd.) 

Barlow & Jones ( Ltd. ) 

Mather Lane Spinning Co. (Ltd.) 

Geo. & R. Dewhurst (Ltd.) 

J. & J. Haves (Ltd.) 

Atherton Cotton Spinning Co. (Ltd.) 

Swan Lane Spinning Co. (Ltd ) 

Tunnielifle & Hampson (Ltd ) 

John Wood & Bro. (Ltd.) 



Headquarters. 



Manchester. 

Bolton 

Stoneclough. 

Atherton 

Bolton 

Middleton.. 
Reddish.... 
Great Lever. 

Lostock 

Preston 

Farnworth.. 

Mossley 

Wigan 

Bolton 

Leigh 

Preston 

Leigh 

Atherton 

Bolton 

Leigh 

Glossop 



Spindles. 



1,000,000 
364,000 
335.752 
316,000 
293,410 
264,144 
262,504 
262,000 
260,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
245,000 
227,000 
227,000 
224,802 
218.496 
210,000 
210,000 
203,798 
200,000 



Looms. 



9,530 



1,750 
1,300 



4,483 



3,200 



201 
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GERMANY. 

Raw cotton is the largest single import of Germany and manu- 
factured cotton the largest export. In the manufacture of cotton 
Germany is only exceeded by Great Britain and the United States, 
and in the export of cotton goods it is only exceeded by Great Britain. 

The first factory was established in Germany in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and contained three small spinning mules. 
The development of the industry was slow until the unification of the 
German Empire in 1870 and the doubling of the mills by the spindles 
and looms taken over with Alsace-Lorraine. After this there was a 
setback, but the industry was stimulated by higher tariffs and received 
a great impetus about 1889. 

There are three well-defined centers of cotton manufacturing in 
Germany — the Saxon, the Alsatian, and the Westphalian. The first 
section lies north of the mountains of Bohemia and contains some 
3,000,000 spindles, the main towns being Chemnitz, Mitt weida, Plauen, 
Plaue, Werdau, and Crimmitschau. The second section lies in the 
extreme southeast section of Germany and contains some 4,000,000 

Kindles, the main towns being Mulhausen, Augsburg, Gebweiler, 
>gelbach, Kampten, Unterhausen, and Lorrach. The third section 
lies in the northwest corner of the Prussian Rhine and Westphalian 
Provinces and has some 2,500,000 spindles, the main towns being 
Gronau, Rheine, Bocholt, Epe, Rheydt, Munchen-Gladbach, ana 
Mulfort. 

Augsburg is the center for fine spinning, Mulhausen for fine weaving 
and printing, Chemnitz for knit goods, Plauen for embroidered lace, 
Crefeld for velvets, Munchen-Gladbach for colored goods, Barmen 
for braided work and ribbons, Crimmitschau for vigogne yarn, etc. 
There is but little manufacture of machine-made lace, but there are 
factories at Leipzig and Dresden, and the latter place is also the center 
for the manufacture of artificial flowers. Tne largest number of 
spindles and looms is contained in Augsburg, the next largest center 
being Mulhausen. 

The only cotton mill companies in Germany having over 200,000 
spindles or 2,000 looms are the following: 



Companies. 



Towns. 



Spindle 



Looms. 



Leipsiger Baumwollspinnerei 

Gerrit van Delden & Co 

Mech. BaumwoU-Spinnerei und Weberei 

Christian Dierig 

Ulrich Gminder 

Hartmanndt Fils, A-G 

Mech. Baumwoll-Spinnerei und Weberei 

Herzog Etablissements 

Schlumberger Fils & Co., A-G 



Leipsic 

Gronau 

Augsburg 

Oberlangenbielau . 

Reutligen 

Munster 

Bamberg 

Logelbach 

Mulhausen 



242,000 
224,000 
127,068 



93,330 
50,744 
123,500 
60,000 
50,000 



2,995 
2,900 
2,502 
2,460 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 



Of 10,162,872 spindles listed by the Bremen Cotton Bourse in 1909, 
5,331,467 were given as mule spindles, 4,298,804 as ring spindles, 
the character of the remainder not being ascertained. Tne oulk of 
the mills are private companies, though there are an increasing 
number of joint-stock companies. 
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RUSSIA. 

The first power driven cotton mill was established in Russia in 
1840 by Ludwig Knoop, a young man who had learned the business 
at Manchester. Fostered by an exceedingly high tariff, the industry 
has increased until Russia now ranks fourth among the cotton manu- 
facturing nations. There are now (191 1) 140 cotton mills with 8,448,818 
spindles and 220,000 looms, furnishing work to 400,000 operatives. 
Cotton manufacturing is the most important industry ol modern 
Russia and employs over a third of the capital invested in industrial 
establishments of all kinds. The industry has more than doubled 
in the last 20 years. 

There are three well-defined centers of cotton manufacturing in 
Russia: (1) The central, or Moscow, district; (2) the Baltic, or St. 
Petersburg, district; and (3) the western, or Polish, district. The 
main cotton-mill towns are Moscow, Vladimir, Piotrkov, St. Peters- 
burg, Kostroma, Lodz, Tver, and Yaroslavl. Conditions are not 
favorable for the establishment of small mills and the bulk of the 
industry is controlled by a few big firms. The Krenholm Manu- 
facturing Co. at the small town of Narva near St. Petersburg is one 
of the biggest cotton mills in the world, having, in 1910, 472,500 
spindles and 3,672 looms and employing some 12,000 operatives. 
This mill was built in 1856 and is operated hy water power. Another 
mill at Yaroslavl, The Great Yaroslavl Manufacturing Co., has 261,866 
spindles and 1,912 looms; one at Lodz, The Karl Sheibler Cotton 
Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), has 222,573 spindles and 4,848 looms. 
These are the three largest. Sewing thread is made mainly at St. 
Petersburg, knit goods at Girardof , and lace and curtains at Warsaw 
and Moscow. The annual production of the cotton-goods industry 
in 1910 was given as 729,807,743 pounds of yarn and 615,576,261 
yards of cloth. Some looms are made at Moscow, but the great 
bulk of the machinery is imported, mainly from England. 

Russia requires annually now about 1,600,000 bales of cotton, of 
which about half is imported and half raised at home, in Russian 
Turkestan and the Caucasus. The bulk of the Russian cotton is 
grown in the Ferghana Valley, by irrigation, from American seed. It 
takes a month to transport the cotton from the fields to the factory. 

The export of manufactures is stimulated by a drawback calcu- 
lated on the basis of the cotton contained in the goods. The export 
of cotton goods now amounts to some $12,000,000 a year, and these 
go mainly to Persia, China, Finland, and Afghanistan. 

FRANCE. 

France being the nearest country to England was the first to adopt 
the processes invented by the English for the manufacture of cotton 
by machinery. Until Alsace with its 1,490,000 spindles and 29,175 
looms was wrested from her in 1871 France was, next to England, the 
leading country in the manufacture of cotton. The industry has 
never iully recovered from the blow, but has gradually developed and 
now consumes about a million bales of cotton annually. France 
ranks fifth in the manufacture but third in the export of cotton 
goods. 
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There are three cotton manufacturing sections: The northern, with 
Rouen as its center, making mainly coarse goods* the northeastern, 
with Lille as the center, making fine goods; and the eastern, with 
Epinal as the center, making medium to fine goods. There are, 
besides, a few mills scattered through the southern and central portion 
of the country. The principal spinning centers are Lille, Kouen. 
Roubaix, Epinal, Bolbec, Barentin, ana Laval, while the principal 
weaving centers are Rouen, Bolbec, Tarare, Epinal, St. Die, Nancy, 
and Belfort. Lace making by machinery is carried on at Calais, 
Caudry, and St. Quentin. Some of the fine double yarns used in 
this industry are imported, but the bulk are now made in and around 
Lille, where the finest yarns are spun in the country. Tarare and 
Epinal are especially noted for the weaving and finishing of fine 
quality muslins. Roanne is noted for its colored cottons, Amiens 
for its velvets, Cours for blankets, St. Chamond for embroidery, St. 
Etienne for riDbons, and Troyes for hosiery. Cotton is largely used 
at Roubaix-Tourcoing in making mixed cotton and wool goods, at 
Lyons in making mixed cotton and silk goods, and at vienne is 
largely used in the manufacture of shoddy goods. 

Havre is the main cotton port. Ordinarily France imports about 
70 per cent American cotton, 15 per cent Indian, 10 per cent Egyptian, 
ana 5 per cent other cottons. The export of cotton goods from 
France is increasing. The most important export is lace for which 
the best market is found in the United States. Other exports con- 
sist of dyed cloths, bleached goods, upholstery goods, knit goods, 
tulle, trimmings, embroidery, and ribbons. One-fourth of the exports 
go to French possessions ; Algeria, Indo-China, Madagascar, etc. 
Goods for export are carried by French railways at reduced rates. 

INDIA. 

Next to the United States, India is the greatest producer of cotton, 
and it is also one of the most important of the cotton manufacturing 
countries. 

The cotton mill in India dates from 1854, when a Parsee merchant 
named Cowasii Davur built a small mill at Tardeo, near Bombay. 
The industry has been more or less under the control of the Parsees 
ever since, and has centered at Bombay. One-half of the mills are on 
Bombay Island, and nearly three-fourths in Bombay Presidency. 
The principal cotton mill towns of India are Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Calcutta, and Cawnpore, followed by Madras, Nagpur, Sholapore, 
Agra, Broach, and Delhi. Ahmedabad, in Bombay Presidency, is the 
second largest mill town, and is developing into the fine goods center. 
The average mill in India has 25,000 spindles, and the average weave 
mill about 500 looms. There are 21 mills that contain over 50,000 
spindles, or over 1,000 looms each, all others being smaller. The 
largest mill is the Jacob Sassoon mill at Parel, near liombay, which 
contains 92,840 spindles and 1,810 looms. The next largest number 
of spindles is contained in the Bengal mill at Calcutta, while the larg- 
est number of looms in a single mill is 2,015 in the Century mill at 
Bombay. Two-thirds of Indian spindles are ring. 

Indian mills spin mainly 10s to 20s. The piece goods produced are 
mainly shirtings and long cloths, dhooties and chadars, T cloths, and 
sheetings. Production of other than plain woven gray goods is small. 
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India exports more pounds of cotton yarn than any other country, 
shipping mainly No. 10s unbleached yarn to China. She also exports 
some cloth to tne Straits Settlements, China, Ceylon, Aden, and Africa. 
The great advantage of the Indian mills is the cheapness of their 
raw material and labor, and their great disadvantage is the quality of 
their raw material and labor. Indian cotton is short, coarse, harsh, 
and not fitted for numbers above 32s. The wages average about 15 
cents a day, and the mills run 14 hours per day. There is a large 
amount of cotton spun and woven bv hand in India. India requires 
annually some 5,000,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, and of this amount 
England supplies about half, Indian cotton mills one-sixth, and 
Indian hand looms one-third. India is the largest importer of cotton 
goods in the world, and in 1910 bought from abroad $178,372,463 
worth. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Cotton manufacturing was started in Austria toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, with machinery that, on account of the pro- 
hibitory laws, had to Ibe smuggled out of England. 

The cotton mills in Austria fall into four groups: The Bohemian 
mills along the northern border, the lower Austrian mills around Pot- 
tendorf, near Vienna, the Vorarlberg mills, and the mills around 
Trieste. Bohemia contains about 60 per cent of the total mills, and is by 
far the most important. The main center is Reichenberg, and within 
a short distance are numerous mill towns, such as Grottau, Ketten, 
Kratzau, Machendorf , Turnau, Halbstadt, Eisenbrod, and Grunwald. 
The bulk of the Bohemian industry is in the hands of the German- 
speaking people of German descent, but the antagonism between 
tnem and the Czech-speaking race has lately led the latter to start 
manufacturing of their own, which centers around Nachod, to the 
east of Reichenberg. The largest Austrian cotton manufacturing 
company is that of Johann Liebig & Co.. which has mills at Eisen- 
brod, Haratitz, Swarow, and Mezivod, witn a total of 134,032 spindles 
and 2,400 looms, giving employment to about 5,000 operatives. As 
a rule, spinning and weaving are Carried on in separate mills. Two- 
thirds or the spindles are mule, and one-third only are ring spindles. 
Wages average between 50 and 60 cents a day. 

Vorarlberg and the Tyrol are near the Swiss center of embroidery, 
and they are mainly occupied in making yarns and cloth for this indus- 
try and in embroidery work, the mills being located around the small 
industrial town of Dornbern as the center. 

Austria is one of the countries in which the battle between hand 
and power looms still continues, and, owing to its large scattered agri- 
cultural population and the tendency toward cottage industries, 
there are to-day about as many hand looms as power looms. 

The main export trade is with Turkey and the Balkan States, some 
goods going to other European countries, and small amounts to India 
and South America. 

ITALY. 

For a long while Italy imported the bulk of its cotton goods from 
abroad, mainly from England, but in 1887 there was adopted a highly 
protective tariff and about this time also the Italian mills began to 
cultivate the foreign trade. The industry has steadily increased 
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since that time and Italy now supplies its own requirements to an 
extent obtained in few other countries and is also a large exporter. 

The bulk of the Italian mills are located in northern Italy, in Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont, the trade center being Milan. Turin is also an 
important center. The main mill towns are Busto-Arsizio, Monza, 
Gailarate, Legnano, Bergamo, Intra, Como, Salerno, and Novara. 
The weaving mills are mainly concentrated in the towns and the 
spinning mills located in the surrounding country, where labor is 
cheaper. The most important company is the Societa Italiana per 
l'lndustria dei Tessuti Stampati, which has a capital stock of 
$4,439,000, employs 7,000 operatives, has 100,000 spindles, 4,300 
looms, and 46 printing machines, and produces about 40 per cent 
of all the printed goods made in Italy. The Cantoni-Coats firm, 
with mills at Castellanga, Legnano, Besozzo, and Bellano, has 140,000 
spindles and 3,500 looms. The third largest company is the Cotoni- 
ficio Valle di Susa, with 144,000 spindles and 500 looms. The spin- 
ning machinery in Italian mills is mainly English and the looms 
mainly Swiss. Among the main articles turned out are napped goods, 
cotton trouserings, sheeting, shirting, prints, stripes, piqufe, sateens, 
reps, ginghams, cretonne, mercerized goods, cotton ana wool suitings, 
bedspreads, towels, and handkerchiefs. Some of the new Italian 
mills, built of concrete throughout and electrically driven, are not 
surpassed by any in the world. There is still a considerable manu- 
facture of fancy vestings, dress goods, bedspreads, etc., on hand 
looms, the main centers being Chieri, Monza, and Pisa. 

About 70 per cent of the cotton used is American, 20 per cent 
Indian, 5 per cent Egyptian, and 5 per cent other cottons, mainly 
Turkish. The goods exported go Doainly to Argentina, Turkey, 
Egypt, Austria-Hungary, and the Balkans. 

JAPAN. 

The cotton spinning and weaving industry in Japan has made a 
tremendous comparative growth during the past few decades. With 
the constant encouragement and assistance of the Government, this 
industry doubled the capital invested in cotton mills between 1892 
and 1902, and since then has made further progress and is now one 
of the most important industries of that country. 

The first power spinning mill in Japan was started in the year 1868 
under the patronage of the Prince of Satsuma. Experts in spinning 
were engaged from England and over 5,000 spindles and the other 
necessary machinery for a spinning mill were ordered from England. 
The growth of the industry, however, was slow until several years 
after the Restoration. In 1877 the Government placed orders in 
England for machinery sufficient to start several small experimental 
spinning mills in different parts of the country. In 1882 the first 
cotton-spinning stock company was organized at Osaka with a mill 
equipment of 10,500 spindles. Since then the development has been 
rapid. By 1890 there were 277,895 spindles in the country and by 
1900 there were 1,320,988 apindles. The following figures for the- 
number of spindles in Japan are reported on authority of the Statis- 
tical Handbook of the Japanese Cotton Spinners' Association: 
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Number of spindles in Japan. 
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June 30— 


Number 
of spin- 
ning com- 
panies. 


Number of 
ring spindles. 


Number 

mule 
spindles. 


Total num- 
ber of spin- 
dles. 


1903 


54 
49 
51 
49 
48 
39 
37 
36 
38 


1,288,706 
1,262,854 
1,304,786 
1,373,709 
1,439,877 
1,558,882 
1,791,640 


91,260 
86,220 
83,060 
77,240 
43,620 
52,860 
51,958 


1,379,966 
1,349,07* 
*, 387, 846 
1,450,949 
1,483,497 
1,611,742 
1,843,598 
2,004,968 
2,099,764 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 













Some idea of the extent of the cotton industry in Japan can be had 
from the importation of raw cotton. The imports of raw cotton into 
Japan during the years 1908, 1909, and 1910 were as follows: 





Pounds. 


Value. 


1908 


445,866,000 
531,389,600 
660,426,534 


144,947,632 
54,134,486 
79,292,460 


1909 


1910 





The imports of raw cotton into Japan are given in more detail by 
countries in the following table: 

Japanese imports of cotton, by countries. 



Country whence imported. 



British India... 
United States. . 
China 

Egypt 

Other countries. 



Year. 



1908 
1909 
1910 

U911 
1908 
1909 
1910 

U911 
1908 
1909 
1910 

U911 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1908 
1909 
1910 



Quantity. 



In piculs. In pounds. 



1,511,141 

2,317,721 

3,097,496 

1,548,026 

799,840 

715,041 

444,703 

427, 136 

659,319 

612,052 

1,139,201 

517, 198 

97,384 

102,813 

74,217 

276,311 

237,795 

197,582 



30 
'41 
.42 
173 
167 
H7 
151 
HS 
102 



09 
!09 
157 
152 
►46 
07 
108 



Value in 
gold. 



45 
81 
52 
168 

119 
!25 
164 

143 
117 
►41 

no 

79 
!29 
127 
194 
133 
-20 



Average 
price per 
pound. 



SO. 0736 
.0988 
.1225 
.1425 
.1241 
.1223 
.1450 
.1589 
.0929 
.0988 
.1124 
.1160 
.1927 
.1982 
.2094 
.0381 
.0372 
.0481 



1 January to July 1. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the decline of the Japa- 
nese domestic production of raw cotton. This cotton is of low quality 
and short in fiber, and in competition with the cotton imported the 
Japanese farmers are being lorced to discontinue its cultivation. 
During 1900 Japan produced 40,476,043 pounds of raw cotton un- 
sunned, and in 1909 this production had decreased to 8,075,804 pounds. 
The number of acres used for growing cotton has similarly decreased 
from 70,676 acres in 1900 to 10,015 acres in 1909, 



36127°— H. Doc. 643, 62-2 14 
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The cotton consumed in Japan during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1911, amounted to 543,592,000 pounds as against a consumption 
of 527,651,000 pounds for the previous year. The yarn produced 
during the year ending June 30, 1911,' amounted to 445,912,000 
pounds as compared with 441,974,000 pounds in 1910. 

The extent in Japanese cotton foreign trade can be seen in the fol- 
lowing figures of the exports of cotton yarn: 



Ye*r. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1900 


98, 057, 509 up to 20a 


$14,647,524 


1900 


5, 493, 685 above 20s 


1,180,862 


1910 


125, 740. 776 up to 20s 


20,476,938 
2,196,544 


1910 


9, 145, 583 above 20s 









Of the exports in 1910, China received yarn amounting to the value 
of $20,112,125. 

In 1909, according to the official returns, there were 89,325 per- 
sons employed in the spinning mills of Japan; 70,894 of these were 
females. 18,431 males. An investigation oy the Japanese depart- 
ment or agriculture and commerce snowed that in September, 1909, 
23.2 per cent of those employed in spinning mills were under 16 
years of age (5 per cent under 10 ; 1.2 per cent between 10 and 12 ; 7.1 
per cent between 12 and 14; and 14.4 per cent between 14 and 16 
years). 

Weaving by power was first attempted in Japan for the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth in 1887. Up to the time of the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-5), the total number of power looms throughout the 
country did not exceed 5,000. The demand for cotton cloth for 
military purposes on the outbreak of the war with Russia, however, 
induced a number of cotton-spiimiiig companies to install looms and 
engage in the weaving business. This was aided by the further 
increase in demand after the war for cotton goods in Manchuria, a 
market which had hitherto been almost entirely monopolized by 
American manufacturers. 

The number of looms operating in the cotton factories as reported 
by the Japanese Cotton Spinners' Association was 15,515 in 1910 
and 17,202 in 1911. Factory production of cotton fabrics in Japan, 
however, is comparatively unimportant when compared with the 
household industry. In small establishments and homes cotton 
cloth is woven botn on hand and power looms. The production by 
these probably exceeds in quantity the cloth woven in the factories. 
The fabrics produced are generally 14 inches in width and put up 
in bolts of 12 yards. This quantity is sufficient for making an ordi- . 
nary garment for men or women and is sold to the consumer by the 
bolt only. It is estimated that more than 100,000,000 bolts of thi& 
14-inch cloth are produced yearly to supply the domestic market. 

The official statistics of Japan report together the number of fam- 
ilies and looms employed in making silk, cotton, and hemp fabrics, 
so that it is not possible to give those employed on cotton separately. 
In 1910 there were employed on silk, cotton, and hemp m Japan 
486,936 factories or families; 164,670 of these were independent 
establishments and 322,266 were piece workers. There were used in 
these establishments 51,185 power looms and 719,751 hand looms. 
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Of the operators. 33,219 were male and 752,919 were female. The 
total output of tnese establishments in 1909 was as follows: 

Production of enumerated fabric* in Japan in 1909. 

Silk fabrics 149,916,627 

Silk and cotton mixed fabrics 13, 064, 219 

Cotton fabrics: 

Bleached cotton goods $17,016,434 

Futako and other striped goods 9, 930, 681 

Kasuri (Japanese prints) 6,014,690 

CrGpes 2,663,501 

Dyed cotton goods 3,721,673 

Cotton flannel 9,084,044 

Toweling 937,706 

Mosquito nets 285, 642 

Hakama-ji 181,130 

Men's Obi-ji (Japanese sashes) 114, 583 

Women's Obi-ji (Japanese sashes) 149, 319 

Other. 7,873,948 

57,973,251 

Hempen fabrics 1, 909, 519 

Miscellaneous 1,196,448 

Total 124,060,064 

Japan exported cotton tissues in 1908 to the value of $7,276,464; 
in 1909, $8,801,147; and in 1910, $10,190,342. China is Japan's best 
market. Up to the present time Japan has produced only tne coarser 
and heavier grades of cotton cloth in quantities sufficient for export, 
and these are sent chiefly to northern China, Manchuria^ and Korea. 
It appears now, however ? to be the policy of the companies operating 
spinning and weaving mills to go into the production of finer grades 
of cotton yarn and cloth, both in order to provide the Japanese them- 
selves witn cloths of the grades heretofore imported into the country 
and also in order to compete for the markets of southern and central 
China, which require lighter-weight material than that demanded by 
northern China and Manchuria. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Spain was one of the first countries to manufacture cotton in 
Europe, the industry beingintroduced by the Moors. The industry 
to-day lies mainly m the rrovince of Catalonia, with headquarters 
at Barcelona, but it is not very flourishing and the number of spindles 
has decreased in the last 10 years. 

Switzerland is another country which has suffered a decrease in 
spindleage in the last 10 years. The business center is Zurich and 
the largest spinning mill that of Heirich Kunz, with 179,520 spindles. 
Though the manufacture of yarn and cloth has decreased, there has 
grown up a great industry in the manufacture of embroidery by 
machinery. St. Gall is now the embroidery center of the world and 
exports some $10,000,000 worth a year to the United States alone. 

The NetJierlands were famed for the hand manufacture of cotton, 
and it was from the Netherlands that the cotton industry was intro- 
duced into England, where machinery was afterwards invented for 
its manufacture by the Kays, Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton. 
The manufacture of yarn by machinery was introduced into Belgium 
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by Lievin Bauwens in 1805, the machinery and workmen being smug- 

§Ied out of Great Britain. In 1892 there were nearly 1,000,000 spin- 
les in Belgium, which declined to 880,000 by 1898, but have since 
increased. The town of Ghent is the main center, embracing over 
half of the industry, and this is followed by Tournal, Brussels, Alost, 
Termonde, and Hamme. The mills he near the French border. In 
Holland the mills he near the German border, the main center being 
the town of Enschede, which has over half the industry. Other mill 
towns are Hengelo, Almelo, Veenendaal, and Borne. Rotterdam is 
the main cotton port for Holland, as Antwerp is for Belgium. 

In Brazil the cotton is raised in Pernambuco and the other northern 
States, while the great bulk of the mills are in the south in the sections 
around Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. The largest spinning mill is the 
Fiacao e Tecidos Allianca at Rio de Janeiro, with 56,000 spindles and 
1,336 looms, while the largest weaving mill is the Fabrica Mariangela 
at Sao Paulo, with 36,000 spindles and 1,700 looms. 

In Canada the mills are more or less scattered, but there is a strong 
tendency toward amalgamation, and they are now practically all 
absorbed by one of the three companies, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal. These companies are the Dominion Textile Co., with 408,932 
spindles and 10,111 looms; the Montreal Cotton Co., with 173,536 
spindles and 4,428 looms; and the Canadian Colored Cotton Mills Co., 
with 107,600 spindles and 3,012 looms. 

In China there has been a great industry in the manufacture of 
cotton by hand carried on for centuries. The initial experiment on 
modern fines was made in 1891, when a semiofficial Chinese syndi- 
cate erected at Shanghai the Chinese Cotton Cloth Mill and claimed 
the power to prohibit others engaging in the industry without paying 
a royalty. This restriction was removed after the war with Japan, 
and 11 mills were then immediately taken in hand by Chinese, Eng- 
lish, and Japanese. Labor is cheap, but the operatives so inefficient 
that few of the mills have had much success. The largest spinning 
mill is now the Ewo Cotton Spinning & Weaving Co., at Shanghai, 
with 72,354 spindles and 500 looms, while the largest weaving mill 
is the Hupeh Government cotton mill at Wuchang, with 40,000 spin- 
dles and 1,000 looms. The center of the modern industry is at 
Shanghai, other mill towns being Hongkong, Wuchang, Hankow, 
Tungchou ? Souchow, Ningpo, Wuhsi, and Taitsang. 

In Mexico the main miU towns are Puebla, Atfixco, Orizaba, and 
Mexico City, the mills lying mainly between Vera Cruz and the capital. 
* The largest company is the Compania Industrial de Orizaba, with 
70,700 spindles and 3,737 looms. 

In Portugal the industry is mainly confined to Lisbon and Oporto; 
in Sweden j to Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Norrkoping; in Greece, to 
Piraeus, Patras, Syra, and Livadia; in Peru, to Lima, lea, and 
Huaico. 

There are a few cotton mills in Denmark, Turkey, Indo-China, 
Colombia, etc., but they are too small to have any appreciable effect 
on the industry. 
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APPENDIX A. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP COTTON AND MANUFACTURES OP COTTON 
FOR PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OP THE WORLD. 

Table 106 presents the imports of cotton and cotton manufactures 
into the principal countries of the world. The imports are for 1910 
except where otherwise indicated. The imports are given both in 
quantity and value for raw cotton, cotton waste, wadding, etc., yarns, 
tnread, cloth, knit goods, pile fabrics, laces and similar goods, wearing 
apparel, and oil cloth. 

Table 107 presents the exports of cotton and cotton manufactures 
from the principal countries of the world, with the same subdivisions 
as in the table of imports. These figures were compiled from the 
official statistical publications of the respective countries and con- 
verted into American measures and currency. 
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APPENDIX B. 



COTTON CLOTHS A1TO ARTICLES. 

The following table presents a description of the cotton cloths and 
cloth articles commonly occurring in tne cotton trade. In the first 
place, the name of the cloth or article is given. As far as possible, 
the commonly accepted trade name has been used. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that many fabrics are known by a variety of 
names in the trade, so that one branch of the trade may not recognize 
a name applied to the same fabric by another branch of the trade. 
Many names also apply to fabrics under "trade-marks" which are 
sometimes sufficiently popular to embrace many different weaves 
under one head. "ratented," or names controlled by " trade- 
marks," are necessarily omitted from the table. 

The table, in the second place, gives the weaves which are com- 
monly found in the various fa Dries. The names of the common weaves 
known to cotton-fabric designing are enumerated in the box heads of 
the columns, and when any one of the cloths may be produced by a 
given weave this fact is indicated by a cross (X) in the particular 
column. It will be seen that many of the fabrics mentioned may be 
produced by more than one weave. A description of the weaves 
enumerated in the table can be found in books on textile designing; 
the weaves are described, in the particular order presented below, m 
the "Grammar of Textile Design" by H. Nisbet, to which reference 
may be made for subdivision of classes and explanation of methods 
of constructing fabrics. 

The table, thirdly, gives the kind of loom or looms employed in the 
weaving of each fabric enumerated. 

Finally, the table gives a brief general description of each fabric as 
it is known in the distributing trade. These descriptions have been 
prepared for the board by an expert in the cotton trade. In prepar- 
ing them, however, due consideration has been given to Cole's "En- 
cyclopedia of Dry Goods," and Bennett's ' ' A Cotton Fabrics Glossary." 

The table is in two parts. In the first section cotton cloths are con- 
sidered; in the second section, cotton articles. 
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APPENDIX C. 

POMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BATES OF DUTY ON COTTON AND 
MANUFACTURES OF COTTON FROM 1789 TO 1909. 

Table 110 of this appendix presents the rates of duty on cotton and 
manufactures thereof for each tariff act from 1789 to 1883, inclusive. 

Table 111 presents the rates for the tariff acts of 1890, 1894, 1897, 
and 1909. These tables give the rates not only on articles enumerated 
in the various tariff acts but on those not specially provided for and 
covered by Treasury decisions. Articles not specially provided for 
are printed in italics m both tables. The notes to Table 111 give all the 
important Treasury decisions relating to cotton goods. 
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NOTES TO TABLE 110, APPENDIX 0. 



•The act of Mar. 2, 1833, provided "That from and after the thirty-first day of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three, in all cases where duties are imposed on foreign imports by the act of the fourteenth 
day of July, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, entitled 'An act to alter and amend the several acts imposing 
duties on imports/ or by any other act, shall exceed twenty per centum on the value thereof, one-tenth part 
of such excess shall be deducted; from and after the thirtv-flrst day of December, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nve, another tenth part thereof shall be deducted; from and after the thirty-first day of December, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, another tenth part thereof shall be deducted; from and after the thirty- 
first day of December, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, another tenth part thereof shall be deducted; and 
from and after the thirty-first day of December, eighteen hundred and forty-one, one-half of the residue of 
such excess shall be deducted; and from and after the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and forty-two. 
the other half shall be deducted." The act made some other changes in duties, none of which affected 
cotton goods. 

» The act of Sept. 11, 1841. provided that after Sept. 30. 1841, all articles except certain enumerated ones, 
which had been free or paid less than 20 per cent, should pay 20 per cent. 

«The provisions of the acts of Mar. 2 and Aug. 5, 1861, are included in this column. 

'The second section of the act of June 0, 1872, provided for a reduction of 10 per cent in the duties on "all 
manufactures of cotton of which cotton is the component part of chief valued Gloves made of cotton and 
silk, cotton chief value, held to come under this provision. ( 144 U. S., 28. ) By section 4 of the act of Mar. 
3, 1875, the full duty was restored. 

1 In the acts from 1824 to 1842 unbleached and uncolored cotton thread, valued at not over 60 cents per 
pound, was assessed at 25 per cent on a valuation of 60 cents, which in effect was a duty of 15 cents per pound; 
if bleached or colored, the minimum valuation was 75 cents per pound and the duty equal to 18} cents per 
pound. Prior to the act of 1816 cotton thread was not enumerated. 

• From July i, 1816, to June 30, 1810, the rate was 25 per cent; afterwards 20 per cent. 

• Under the act of 1789 cotton cloths were not provided for by name, and were therefore dutiable as non- 
enumerated goods at 5 per cent. The act of 1790 enumerated the following varieties of cotton cloth: Cam- 
brics, muslins, muslinettes, lawns, gauzes, chintzes, colored calicos, and nankeens at 7} per cent. The act 
of Mar. 2, 1791, extended this provision to "all printed, stained, and colored goods of cotton or of linen, or 
both," and the act of Mar. 3. 1797, provided for "all muslin and muslinettes and other cotton goods, not 
printed, stained, or colored." Nankeens imported directly from China were excepted from the minimum 
valuation in the acts of 1816, 1824, and 1828 (see notes *, », and •), and under the act of 1832 were subjected 
to a duty of 20 per cent instead of the duty of 25 per cent, to which other manufactures of cotton were liable. 
(See note'.) 

• The provision in the act of Apr. 27, 1816, was "on cotton manufactures of all descriptions, or of which 
cotton is the material of chief value," 25 per cent for three years from Jul y 1, 1817, and 20 per cent afterwards. 
It was further provided that cotton cloths, except nankeens imported direct from China, valued at less than 
25 cents per square yard, should be assessed at 25 cents, so that such goods actually paid a duty of 6} cents 
a square yard at first and 5 cents a square yard afterwards. The dutiable value was the original cost at the 
place whence imported plus 20 per cent if said place was the Cape of Good Hope or beyond, or plus 10 per 
cent if from any other place. 

ft In the act of May 22, 1824, the minimum valuation was raised to 30 cents per square yard, so that the 
actual duty on goods costing not less than 30 cents per square yard was 7} cents per square yard. 

• In the act of May 19, 1828, the minimum was raised to 35 cents per square yard, ana the actual duty on 
goods costing not more than that amount was therefore 8} cents per square yard. 

» In the act of July 14, 1832, the minimum valuation per square yard was 30 cents on goods not dyed, 
colored, printed, or stained, and 35 cents if dyed, etc.; hence the actual duties on such goods were, respec- 
tively, 7 J and 8f cents per square yard. 

t The minimum valuation was changed in the act of Aug. 30, 1842, to 20 cents per square yard if not dyed, 
colored, printed, or stained, and 30 cents if dyed, etc. The actual duties were therefore, respectively, 6 
and 9 cents per square yard. 

• By section 2, act of Mar. 3, 1857, "all manufactures composed whollv of cotton which are bleached, 
printed, painted, or dyed " were transferred to Schedule C, so that the reduction in duty was to 24 instead 
of 19 per cent. 

»• Damask is first provided for by name in the act of 1883. Under earlier acts dutiable as cotton cloth. 

u The act of Aug. 30, 1842, levied a duty of 30 per cent on all manufactures of cotton not otherwise speci- 
fied, but provided that "velvets, cords, moleskins, fustians, buffalo cloths, or goods manufactured by 
napping or raising, cutting or shearing, not exceeding in value 35 cents the square yard shall be valued at 
35 cents per square yard, and duty be paid thereon accordingly." Goods of this description valued at not 
over 35 cents per square yard therefore paid a duty of 10$ cents per square yard. 

« "Painted floor cloths." 

w "Stamped, painted, or printed floor cloths." 

h "Mats and floor cloths, made of tow, flags, or any other material." 

>• " Floor matting made of flags or other materials." 

m" Oilcloth other than that usually denominated patent floor cloth, 25 cents per square yard. On 
furniture oilcloth, 15 cents per square yard." 

" "Oilcloth of all kinds, other than usually denominated patent floor cloth." 

" "Furniture oilcloth made on canton or cotton flannel, 16 cents per square yard; on other furniture 
oilcloth, 10 cents per square yard." 

" Braids, cords, and gimps were not provided for by name before the act of 1846. Under the earlier acts 
these goods were dutiable either as nonenumerated articles; as "trimmings commonly used by uphol- 
sterers, coach makers, and saddlers" (act of 1792) if of that character: as cotton manufactures of all descrip- 
tions (after 1816); or as other trimmings under the similitude provision contained in the act of 1841 and 
following acts, and which reads as follows: 

"That there shall be levied, collected, and paid on each and every nonenumerated article which bears 
a similitude, either in material, quality, texture, or the use to which it may be applied, to any enumerated 
article chargeable with duty, the same rate of duty which is levied and charged on the enumerated article 
which it most resembles in any of the particulars before mentioned; and if a nonenumerated article equally 
resembles two or more enumerated articles, on which different rates of duty are chargeable, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on such nonenumerated article the same rate of duty which is chargeable on 
the article which it resembles paying the highest duty; and on all articles manufactured from two or more 
materials the duty shall be assessed at the highest rates at which any of the component parts may be 
chargeable." 

"The acts of 1842 and 1846 provided for "webbine * * * or other fabrics * * * composed wholly 
c r in part of india rubber" at 30 per cent; this would cover all elastic, goring, or webbing, and if nonelastic, 
Ihe general provision for "manufactures of cotton, not otherwise specified" also paying 30 per cent would 
apply. 

» Including lace veils and lace shawls. 
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\ 

notes to table no, appendix c— continued. 

« The act of 1792 contained a provision lor "trimmings commonly used by upholsterers, coach makers, 
and saddlers/' and the acts of 1842 and 1846 one lor "ootton trimming laoes." (See also note ».) 

» Bonnets and caps lor women. 

m Dutiable either as "articles wo 
ip, or made wholly or in part by hi 

ion, of whatever material composes, r _____ ..___„ _, __ jr „„ _,, ___.., _-__.-,_,____ 

or manufacturer." The Supreme Court has denned wearing apparel as "all articles which are ordinarily 
worn— dress in general." (13 Sup. Ct. Rep.. 406.) 

* Made on frames and composed wholly of cotton, 20 per cent; if not wholly of ootton, 30 per cent. 

* «« On ready-made clothing, of whatever materials composed, worn by men, women, or children, except 

CM mi fa sfnnlHntrs lAnlra ■xirrxxra cVili»fo anH Hra uiuni anH al' ntKar dmllaii maniir./idimo.m.fii nn fMm/ia 



on all articles worn by men, women, or children, other than as above specified or excepted, of whatever 
materials composed, made up wholly or in part by hand, a duty of 40 per centum ad valorem." 

ti " Women's shoes or slippers, wholly or partially manufactured, whether of leather, prunella, or other 
material, except silk, 25 cents per pair. Men's shoes or pumps, wholly or partially manufactured, 30 cents 
per pair." 

» if unbleached. 15 per cent; if bleached, printed, painted, or dyed, 24 per cent. 

» By the act of July 28, 1866, the duty on ootton was reduced to 3 cents per pound, and by the act of Feb. 
3, 1868, the duty was removed. 

** Rags of all kinds, except wool, fit only for the manufacture of paper, were free. 

n If not advanced beyond the condition of singles. 

tt The act of Mar. 2, 1861, and the following acts provided "that mats, rugs, screens, covers, hassocks, bed 
sides and other portions of carpet or carpeting shall pay the rate of duty herein imposed on carpets of similar 
character. 

» The wool act of Mar. 2, 1867, contained the following provisions: "On oilcloths for floors, stamped, 
painted, or printed, valued at 50 cents or less per square yard, 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at over 50 
cents per square yard, and on all other oilcloth (except silk oilcloth) 45 per cent ad valorem." These rates 
remained unchanged until the act of Mar. 3, 1883. 

" Mats made of cotton carpet. 40 per cent. (Par. 378.) Floor matting and floor mats, exclusively of 
vegetable substances, 20 per cent. ( Far. 432. ) 

» If colored, 30 per cent. 

m If colored, 35 per cent 

*» Under the act of Mar. 2, 1861, braces and suspenders wholly or in part of India rubber were enumerated. 
Nonelastic cotton braces and suspenders were covered by the provision for "articles worn by men, women, 
or children, of whatever materials composed, made up, or made wholly or in part by hand, not otherwise 
provided for." In either case the rate was 30 per cent. 

» " Gaps, gloves, leggings, mits, socks, stockings, wove shirts and drawers, and all similar articles made on 
frames, of whatever material composed, worn by men, women, or children, and not otherwise provided 
for," 30 per cent. If not knit, these articles were covered by the general provision for ready-made clothing 
and wearing apparel (except wool) at the same rate. 

-• Shirts and drawers, wove or made on frames composed wholly of cotton, 25 per cent. If not wholly of 
cotton, 30 per cent. 

* If valued not over 16 per dozen. S2 per dozen; if valued over 16 per dozen, 35 per oant. 

« Under the act of Mar. 3, 1883, the duty was 40 per cent on all the following cotton cloths: 

Not exceeding 200 threads to the square inch: Unbleached and unoolored, valued over 8 cents per square 

yard; bleached, valued over 10 cents per square yard; colored, valued over 13 cents per square yard. 

Exceeding 200 threads to the square inch: Unbleached and unoolored, valued over 10 cents per square yard; 

bleached, valued over 12 cents per square yard; colored, valued over 15 cents per square yard. 

* When painted or printed. 
« Same rate as single yarns. 

« The only provision in the act of 1883 for cotton handkerchiefs was for "hemmed handkerchiefs" and 
it was held that hemstitched ootton handkerchiefs, so known commercially, were dutiable as manufactures 
of cotton at 35 per cent and not as hemmed handkerchiefs at 40 per cent. (T. D. 13595; 47 Fed. Rep., 875: 
52 Fed. Rep., 121.) 

* Made-up articles of lace, and lace articles produced in their completed form and not made up of lace, 
were held to be dutiable as lace. (41 Fed. Rep., 763; 147 Fed. Rep., 634.) 
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SCHEDULE I. — COTTON MANUFACTURES. 311 

NOTES TO TABLE 111. 

» Medicated cotton held to be dutiable as medicinal preparation. 40 per cent, act of 1802 (T. D. 4067); 25 
per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12044). 

• Knit anklets or culls for the bottom of drawers held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. t 
and not as wearing apparel. *40 per cent, act of 1800 (T. D. 14014, 15730); «35 per cent, act of 1804 (T. D. 
10720). 

• Certain antimacassars found not to be lace but dutiable as manufactures of ootton n. s. p. f. 85 per cent, 
act of 1802 (T. D. 13502). Others held to be dutiable as lace. 00 per cent, act of 1880 (T. D. 10048). 

• So-called antimacassar cloth, a netting-like center with woven fancy borders resembling etamines was 
held to be dutiable as manufactures n. s. p. t 85 per cent, under the act of 1804. Under the act of 1000 
it is dutiable as countable cotton cloth. 

• Antiseptic ootton held to be dutiable as medicinal preparation. 25 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 22750). 

• So-called Egyptain veils or scarfs, appliqueed on both sides held to be dutiable as appliqueed wearing 
apparel. 00 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 80423). Appliqueed pin cushions. 00 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 
20404; Abstract 20422). 



' Argentine, a ootton net coated with a transparent gelatinous substance held to be a manufacture of 
x>tton n. s. p. f., 40 per cent and not ootton clotn, under th< * * '"" ' ~ * ~"~ "" * 
1807 and 1900 it is dutiable as a filled or coated ootton cloth. 



cotton n. s^p. f.. 40 per cent and not ootton clotn, under the act of 1800 (T. D. 14952). Under the acts of 



• In the act of 1890 artificial leaves were not enumerated, and it was decided that they were dutiable 
according to component material and not as artificial flowers. (T. D. 23171; 08 Fed. Rep., 740; 107 Fed. 
Rep., 912.) The acts of 1894, 1897, and 1909 have a provision for artificial leaves in paragraphs 328, 425, and 
438, respectively. 

• Cotton bandages used in surgical dressings 2 to 8 inches wide and 54 yards long held to be dutiable as 
manufactures of ootton n. s. p. t 45 per cent, act of 1909 (T. D. 31800, Abstract 20500). 

u» Bands or belts of ootton twisted into a cord with finished ends held to be dutiable as bandings. 45 
per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 27004). 

>*> Bandings— strips of ootton cloth or 7 inches wide, woven in various designs and imported in lengths 
of from 38 to 40 meters, which are cut into suitable lengths and used by Italians to wrap around infants as 
an outer garment, were held to be dutiable as bandings. 00 per cent, act of 1909 (T. D. 31912, Abstract 
20772). 

u* Certain ootton crocheted bands used for trimming woman's waists held to be dutiable as manufactures 
of cotton n. s. p. t 45 per cent, act of 1897, and not as ootton lace articles. (T. D. 27221.) 

"»> Hemstitched bands held to be dutiable as trimmings. 00 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 15720). 

um Bands or bandages— narrow pieces of ootton gause— sterilised, used for wound packing, held to be 
dutiable under paragraph 349, act of 1909. Bands need not be ejusdem generis with the other goods in 
paragraph 349. (T. D. 31800. Abstract 20019. ) 

u Cotton-lined wooden baskets, ootton chief value, held to be dutiable as baskets of wood n. s. p. f. 35 
per cent if plain, 40 per cent if colored, etc. (T. D. 31727. Abstract 25909.) 

u Bath or wash gloves held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. a p. f. 35 per cent, act of 1894, 
and not as wearing apparel. (T. D. 10350.) 

» Bath slippers held to be dutiable as wearing apparel. 50 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 28833, Abstract 

» Bathing suits held to be dutiable as wearing apparel. 50 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 13015). 
»• Bathing trunks held to be dutiable as wearing apparel. 50 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 13015). 
" Battenberg braid held to be dutiable as braid. 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 20515, 22260, 23504). 

• Battenberg or Renaissance rings wrought by crocheting or other similar process held to be dutiable as 
m anu fac tures of cotton. 45 per cent, and not as embroidery, act of 1897 (T. D. 20992). 

» Beading held to be dutiable as lace or trimming, b eo per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 15048, 17592); • 50 per 
cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17950). 

" Fringed bed covers held to be manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f. 40 per cent, act of 1890, and not lace (T. 
D. 15472). 

" The provision for "articles made wholly or in part of lace" is not restricted to articles made from laces 
sold by linear measure, and lace bed sets are covered thereby. *> Act of 1890 (T. D. 14035, 71 Fed. Rep., 870); 
• act of 1894 (T. D. 21917, 23231; 91 Fed. Rep., 977). 

«• The acts of 1890 and 1894 had no provision for cotton beltings and they were held to be dutiable as 
manufactures of cotton n. s. p. t 35 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 18234). Cotton and silk belting, ootton chief 
value, as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. 35 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 15851). 

** Artificial silk belting held to be dutiable as ootton belting by similitude. Act of 1897 (T. D. 31727, 
Abstract 25998). The term beltings as used in paragraph 320, act of 1897, held to denote beltings as articles 



of dress. (T. D. 31278, U. S. Courtof Customs Appeals. ) 

"» Belting for machinery was not provided for before the act of 1909. The following decisions bear upon 
the subject: Rope as a substitute for belting as manufactureR of cotton. 35 per cent, act of 1883 (T. D. 9187). 
Hard twisted cords for transmitting power as bandings. 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 27604). Belting 
composed of cotton and balata, balata chief value, as manufactures of India rubber. 30 per cent, act of 1897 
(T. D. 28298). Belting in part of wool, as manufactures of wool n. s. p. f. (T. D. 29172, 1897). 

**> a rope 1 to 2 inches in diameter as belting. 30 per cent (T. D. 31922). This decision is under the act 
of 1909, as are the following: A tape-like belting for transmitting power, held to be dutiable as belting for 
machinery. 30 per cent, act of 1909 (T. D. 30828, Abstract 23751). This has been affirmed by the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals (T. D. 31187). 

» Belts held to be wearing apparel. 40 per cent, under the act of 1894: embroidered (T. D. 17439); lace 
(T. D. 10421). 

• Bicycle leggings or hose held to be wearing apparel. 50 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 20054). 

"• Shoe bindings as manufacture of cotton n. s. p. f. 40 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 14297). 

m> Binding velvet in the piece as velvet. Act of 1890 (T. D. 14104. 14090). Plain closely woven articles 
resembling plain narrow ribbons, as bindings. 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 18981). 

r Edgings, insertings, and trimmings composed of woven cotton cloth, so-called "blattstitch goods," 
held to >>e dutiable as trimmings. 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 15154, 16870). 

» Bobbinet held to be dutiable as lace, 40 per cent, act of 1883 (T. D. 5944; 9184; 10004). 

" Boleros, embroidered articles designed as ornaments for women's dresses held to be dutiable under 
the act of 1894 as wearing apparel and not as embroidered articles (T. D. 19032). See Notes on embroidered 
wearing apparel. 

» Bone casings held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f., 35 per cent, act of 1894, and not 
as galloons. (TTd. 16002.) 

ii Cloth for binding books was held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f., 35 per cent, under 
the acts of 1801 and 1802 (T. D. 086); also under the acts of 1890 and 1894, at 40 and 35 per cent, respectively 
(T. D. 13385; 10207). Under the act of 1897 as filled cotton cloth, 3 cents per square yard, plus 20 per cent. 
(T. D. 19037.) 

a See Catheters— Notes. 
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*• Hat braids— certain cotton braids, although suitable for making or ornamenting hats.dutiable as braids. 
36 per cent, act of 1864 (T. D. 1761); 60 per cent, act of 1807 (T. D. 10034: 22843). Renaissance braid, 60 
peroant,actof 1807 (T.D. 20615; 22266; 23664: 106 Fed. Rep« 73). Shoe-face braids, 60 per cent, act of 1897 
(T. D. 21068; 26003 (Suit 3648); 26064; 106 Fed. Rep., 73). Braids made of cotton and horsehair, as cotton 
braids. 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 24817). Braids of cotton and India rubber, rubber chief value, as 
manufacture of India rubber, n. s. p. f., 30 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 20606; 20662; 20712). 

*» Lace braids as braids, 35 cents per pound, but not less than 40 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 14501). 
Novelty braids as braids, 36 cents per pound, but not less than 40 per cent, act of 1800 (T. D. 10775; 12835). 
Tape-like foundation, braided, as braid. 36 cents per pound, but not teas than 40 per cent, act of 1890 
(T. D. 14307). Silk fringed cotton braid. 36 cents per pound, but not less than 40 per cent, act of 1890 
<T. D. 15660). Straw and cotton braid, free, act of WOO (T. D. 16626, 28143; 80 Fed. Rep., 1020). 

»• Pique trimmings as braids, 45 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 16067). 

Cotton and worsted braid, cotton chief value: held to be dutiable as manufacture wholly or in part of 
worsted, n. s. p. f., act of 1867 (T. D. 1822). Under the act of 1009 it has been held that braids in paragraph 
340 includes such as are ornamented or otherwise and irrespective of use (T. D. 31000.) See also Feather- 
stitch braids. 

" Under the act of 1800 Brussels net was found to be not known as laces, and held dutiable as manu- 
factures of cotton n. s. p. f., 40 per cent (T. D. 10266). 

* Buckram was held to be dutiable under the act of 1800 as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f., 40 per cent 
(T. D. 12360). It is now dutiable as countable cotton doth. 

* Embroidered button material as embroideries, 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 26371). 

n Prior to the act of 1804 candle wicking was not provided for eo nomine, and was held to be dutiable as 
manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f.. 40 per cent, act ofl890 (T. D. 10668). 

M Cotton and straw carpets, cotton chief value, dutiable as cotton carpets, 50 per cent, act of 1800 (T. D. 
14315). 

Japanese rugs and carpets of cotton and jute, Jute chief value, as jute carpets, 6 cents per square yard, 
act of 1890 (TVD. 13947). 

* Catheters and bougies composed of a core made of cotton webbing coated with shellac, varnish, or 
oxidized oil, cotton chief value, held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f., b 40 per cent, act 
of 1800 (T. D. 11383; 12677); • 35 per cent, act of 1804 (T. D. 16431); «45 per cent, act of 1807 (T. D. 26609; 
28007; 28649). 

«• Chenille fascinators held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton chenille, 60 per cent, act of 1890 
(T. D. 12662; 15658; 16702; 17061; 66 Fed. Rep., 740; 71 Fed. Rep.. 869). 

«u Certain china silks— method of ascertaining component of chief value. Act of 1807 (T. D. 22376). 

ob Certain so-called " chinas 1 ' held to be cotton doth with an admixture of silk, 10 cents par pound, phis 
35 per cent, act of 1800 (T. D. 10900). 

« Chinese shoes of cotton and leather, found to be in chief value of cotton and dutiable as cotton wearing 
apparel, • 50 per cent, act of 1800 (T. D. 10735); * 40 per cent, act of 1804 (T. D. 21587). 

* Clippings from the seams of cotton knit garments during the process of manufacture held to be free as 
paper stock. Act of 1897 (T. D. 25433). 

« The following fabrics have been held to be dutiable as countable cotton cloth: 
. Bandage cloth. (T.D. 31266, Abstract 24734.) 

Bedticking. (T.D. 8988.) 

Brocade. (T. D. 12904, 14712, 16044, 17243.) 

Buckram. (T. D. 16322.) 

Cambric. (T. D. 246, 8988, 15044.) 

Canton flannel. (T. D. 1576, 3422.) 

Cheviot, twilled. (T. D. 15044.) 

Chints. (T.D. 23433.) 

Cloth cut into strips for the manufacture of frillings. (T.D. 7325.) 

Costume cloth. (T.D. 11023.) 

Cottonade. (T. D. 12558.) 

Coutil. (T. D. 2993, 13242, 15044.) 

Crepe. (T. D. 12653, 14148, 14155, 16044.) 

Cretonne shirtings. (T.D. 16315.) 

Crimpe. (T. D. 15044.) 

Curtain net. (T. D. 16872.) 

Denim. (T.D. 8942.) 

Dimity, checks (T. D. 14839, 15044); French (T. D. 17244); stripes (T. D. 14830, 16044). 

Dotted or figured cloth. (T. D. 15815.) 

Dress goods, fancy. (T. D. 12571, 12904.) 

Drilling. (T.D. 8042.) 

Embossed cotton. (T.D. 2698.) 

Embroidery canvas. (38 Fed. Rep. , 96.) 

Fancy fabrics. (T. D. 246, 15044.) 

Fitters, printed. (T.D. 15044.) 

Gingham. (T. D. 465, 1800, 15044.) 

Glared colored cloth. (T. D. 17271.) 

Grenadine. (T. D. 1544, 2495, 10797, 23367.) Under the acts of 1861 and 1862 as manf. n. s. p. f. (T. D. 
1064.) 

Handkerchiefs in the piece. (T. D. 2477, 13801.) Under the acts of 1807 and 1909 handkerchiefs in the 
piece are dutiable as handkerchiefs. 

Hat foundations, pieces of imitation cotton plush cut into meter lengths. (T. D. 30944, Abstract 23987; 
T. D. 31489, Abstract 25325.) 

Hollands. (T. D. 10346, 10558, 12372, 22705, 22785; 99 Fed. Rep., 720; 105 Fed. Rep., 934.) 

India linens (T. D. 15044); mulls (T. D. 15044). 

Italian cloth, imitation. (T. D. 1699; 109 U. S., 132.) 

Jaconets. (T.D. 6328.) 

Jean. (T. D. 465, 1800, 6456.) 

Lappets, Scotch (T. D. 12440, 15044); skirtings (T. D. 16044). 

Lawns (T. D. 15044); hemstitched (T. D. 10957, 11331, 11366, 12528, 16717, 17094). 

Leno cloth (56 Fed. Rep., 4C9); diced (T. D. 15044); net (T. D. 15044). 

Linings. (T. D. 261. 1787.) 

Madras mull (T. D. 10499, 12921, 15044); muslin (T. D. 8127, 15044, 15834). 

Moleskin. (T.D. 7538.) 

Molleton. (T.D. 8942.) 

Mull, corded (T.D. 6328); cord stripes (T. D. 13178, 15044). 

Muslin barred (T. D. 6349, 12441, 15044); coin spot (T. D. 15044); dotted (T. D. 15312); fancy (T. D. 12904): 
figured (T. D. 15044); harness spot (T. D. 15044); swiss (T. D. 14963). 
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1712, 17243); printed (T. D. 15044). 
bstract 2574f.) 

>. 15044). 

m, 27307; 147 Fed. Rep., 763); veined (T. D. 16044). 
Fed. Rep., 1012); figured (T. D. 14927, 16164); mulls (T. D 
t (T. D. 15044). 



D. 2291.) 

113 Fed. Rep., 1021.) 

tn of cotton cloth in the tariff act, and the courts were called 

lule in its popular and common acceptance. (38 Fed. Rep., 

tton used for garments or other purposes. (40 Fed.Rep.,322.) 
» act of 1894 provided that "the term cotton cloth, or cloth 
tries of cotton in the piece, whether figured, fancy, or plain, 
j and filling threads of which can be counted by unraveling 

o include "all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece or other- 
wise. - 

It was decided that the term "otherwise'' covered finished articles such as blankets, curtains, and table 
covers, even if hemmed or fringed. (T. D. 23452; 24352; 25470; 26351; 26692; 27026; 123 Fed. Rep., 192.) 

In the act of 1909 the definition of cotton cloth was further modified to mean "all woven fabrics of cotton 
in he piece or cut in lengths, whether figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and filling threads of which can 
be counted by unraveling or other practicable means, and shall not include any article, finished or unfin- 
ished, made from cotton cloth." 

The Board of General Appraisers has decided that cotton cloth in the condition as it comes from the loom, 
cut into lengths and the edges temporarily whipped or bound with a single thread, is not an article made 
from cotton cloth. (T. D. 31295.) The Government has taken an appeal. (T. D. 31336.) 

On February 6, 1912 (T. D. 32240- G. A. 7321), the Board of General Appraisers held that similar goods 
are dutiable as "articles made from cotton cloth, finished or unfinished/' under paragraph 332, act of 1909. 

It has been held that the criterion for countable cotton cloth is not that every square inch shall be alike, 
but when not uniform throughout that there shall be a regularly repeated pattern, and the average number 
of threads to the square inch is to be taken. (T. D. 12571.) 

Each separate and distinct thread must be counted, not the number of picks. (T. D. 21455.) 

To get the value of figured cotton cloth all the threads must be counted, those forming the figures as 
well as the foundation threads. (T. D. 28701; 30968; 31950; 31966.) 

Cotton cloth with a few threads of silk woven in at intervals, silk about 5 per cent of the value, as count* 
able cotton. (T. D. 3002.) 

Cotton cloth with selvages of cotton and silk, as countable cotton. (T. D. 28815; 31259.) 

Cloth composed of cotton yarn and artificial silk yarn, as countable cotton, and not as silk by similitude. 
(T. D. 31675, Abstract 25812.) 

A fabric composed of cotton warp, paper woofs with designs of gilt paper sewed on, held to be dutiable 
as a manufacture of cotton n. s. p. f, 40 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 13220.) 

Cotton cloth made on the Milanese loom held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f., 45 per 
cent, act of 1897, and not as countable cotton. (T. D. 23454.) 

Figured cottons having colored threads upon an uncolored foundation, or the reverse, caused consider- 
able controversy under the acts preceding that of 1909, and it was finally decided that the condition of the 
foundation cloth controlled. (T. D. 15834; 26053, Abstract 4700; 26881; 27762; 29506; 29787; 30206.) 

The act of 1909 has the following provision: "The terms bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, 
painted, or printed, wherever applied to cotton cloth in this schedule, shall be taken to mean respectively 
all cotton cloth which either wholly or in part has been subjected to any of these processes, or which has 
any bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, painted, or printed threads in or upon any part of the 
fabric. (Par. 320.) 

It has been held that the word " colored" is descriptive in the act of 1897, and that a cloth unbleached, 
except a single colored thread running near the edge on both sides, is colored. (T. D. 25599.) 

Tinted Persian lawns and India mulls, tinted by the dressing, held to be bleached, not colored. (Act 
of 1890. T. D. 15331; act of 1894, T. D. 17272.) 

« Prior to the act of 1897 there was no separate provision for cotton cloth containinga figure produced in 
the loom but in the acts of 1897 and 1909 additional duty was levied on such as had threads other than the 
ordinary warp and filling threads introduced in the process of weaving to form a figure. The characteristics 
of such "extra" threads were held to be: 

(1) Such as float loosely between the figures on the back of the fabric or which have been clipped off after 
weaving. 

(2) Such as pursue a zigzag, wavy, or serpentine course whether partly clipped or not. 

(3) Such as lie wholly or mostly on top of and additional to the warp and filling. 

(4) Such as are not necessary to the integrity or stability of the fabric. (T. D. 22604, Nov. 13, 1900.) 
Certain figured cotton cloth, the threads making the figure being an integral part of the fabric, held not 

to be "extra" threads. (Act of 1897, T. D. 24842.) 

Madras shirtings with a cord effect produced either by two or three ply threads or by "cramming" held 
not to contain "extra" threads. (Act of 1897, T D. 21940; 21949; 22230.) 

The various phases of the subject will be found in the following decisions: T. D. 17255; 21568; 21940; 21949; 
22230; 22604; 23357; 23753; 24562; 25108; 25197; 25362; 26053 (abstract 4700): 26137; 26156; 26447; 26881; 27721; 
27728; 27762; 27786; 27975; 28127; 28173; 28447; 28798; 28859; 29096; 29506; 29569; 29787; 30206; 30269; 109 Fed. 
Rep.. 562, 564; 113 Fed. Rep., 1021; 114 Fed. Rep., 257, 259; 154 Fed. Rep., 169; 203 U. S., 136. 

« Cotton cloth coated with flock used in the manufacture of artificial flowers held to be dutiable as filled 
or coated cloth. T. D. 30234 (abstract 22454, act of 1897). So-called Lancaster window blinds held to be 
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filled or coated cloth. • Act of 1807 (T. D. 22900); *act of 1900 (T. D. 31070, abstract 24263; 31582 and 
32220, both decisions of United States Court of Customs Appeals). 

« Cloth of cotton and artificial silk held to be dutiable as manfoactore of cotton n. a p. f., 45 per cent, act 
of 1807 (T. D. 28607). 

« Cotton cloth with a large percentage of flax or jute, as manufacture of cotton n. a p. L, 45 per cent, act 
of 1807 (T D. 23348, 20506, 29651, 30350, 30686). 

• A cotton and tinsel fabric, as manufacture of cotton n. a p. f . , 45 per cent, act of 1807 (T. D. 21500). 

Fancy cotton cloth in part of metal and Jute, as manufacture of cotton n. a p. L, 45 per cent, act of 1807 (T. 

" The following fabrics have bean held to be dutiable as cotton cloth in part of silk, cotton chief value: 
Batiste. (T. D. 17560.) 
Givri muslin. (T. D. 162000 
Imitation silk fabrics. (T. D. 28848; 31184.) 
Italians, silk striped. (T.D. 7560.) 



Maharajah. (T/DT17386.') 
Plaids. (T.D. 12147.) 



Silk figured cotton cloth. (T.D. 26373.) 

« Certain cotton and wool cloth, cotton chief value, held under the act of 1800 to be dutiable as manu- 
factures of cotton, n. s. p. f., 40 per cent. (T. D. 26823; see note 2100 Cotton cloth with surface polka 
dots of goats' hair, as a cloth in part of wool under the act of 1807 (T. D. 22062). 

" Various uniforms for children, such as policemen, soldiers, Indians, clowns, held to be toys and not 
wearing apparel. (T. D. 27867, act of 1897.) 

» See notes under wearing apparel for classification of embroidered and lace collars under the four acts of 
1890, 1804, 1897. and 1900. Under the act of 1804 cotton collars and curls containing no linen were dutiable 
as cotton wearing apparel. The following decisions have been rendered on the subject: 

Embroidered collars. (T. D. 10474; 12386; 14306; 15400; 16300; 18902.) 

Lace collars. (T. D. 14240: 15070; 27086; 27113; 27894; 28619; 29116; 152 Fed. Rep., 658; 158 Fed. Rep., 407.) 

Drawnwork collars. (T. D. 30585, Abstract 23232.) 

Ladies' cotton collars made of small tuckmgi as wearing apparel (T. D. 24500.) 

Collars composed entirely of cotton, although commercially known as linen, dutiable as cotton collars. 
(T. D. 15164.) 

" Collarettes or fronts dutiable as wearing apparel, 40 per cent, act of 1894. (T. D. 16583.) 

« Collar softeners made of a coarse webbing neld to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. I, 
»> 35 per cent, act of 1804, and not as webbing (T. D. 18231). • As partly made wearing apparel, 50 per cent, 
act of 1807. (T.D. 20731.) 

" Combination undergarments under the act of 1800 held to be dutiable as wearing apparel at 50 per 
cent, and not as shirts and drawers. (T. D. 14301.) 

« Cable-laid cord, as cord, *> 35 cents per pound, act of 1800 (T. D. 13186); 45 per cent, act of 1807 (T. D. 
29618). Cordage, defined as cords, of whatever sise, used in the rigging of vessels. Department decision 
Apr. 21, 1858. Quoted in T. D. 9187. Extended to cod lines, lead lines, log lines, and sizca! lines. (T.D. 
9307.) Coronation cords used in applique work as cords, • 45 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17750); • 45 per 
cent, act of 1807 (T. D. 19156). Fancy cords composed of silk, metal, and cotton, not dutiable as cotton 
cords. (T. D. 14217, act of 1890.) Spindle banding as cord, b 36 cents per pound, out not less than 40 per 
cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 13572); • 45 per cent, act of 1804. (T. D. 18873.) 

» So-called velvet cords held to be pile fabrics, not corduroys. (T. D. 23680; 113 Fed. Rep., 928. act of 
1897.) Corduroys (picker cords). Held that the discoloration caused by singeing is neither bleaching nor 
coloring. (T.D. 12»7 f act of 1890.) 

" Cotton corsets held to be dutiable as cotton wearing apparel, 50 per cent. (T. D. 16940, act of 1800.) 
Cotton corsets trimmed with scalloped edging as cotton wearing apparel, 50 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D 
14964; 15117.) Embroidered or lace-trimmed corsets as embroidered or part-lace wearing apparel. (T. D. 
12121. act of 1890; 20651. act of 1897; 107 Fed. Rep., 15; 120 Fed. Rep.. 16.) 

• Certain goods invoiced as corset lacings held to be dutiable as tapes, 45 per cent, act of 1897. (T. D. 
26807.) Corset laces made of cotton braid and metal, cotton braid chief value as cotton corset lacings. 
(T. D. 31727, Abstract 25997, act of 1909.) 

«» Crochet bands as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. t, 45 per oent, act of 1887,not as lace (T. D. 27001; 
27166; 27221). Crochet rings as manufactures n. a p. f., 45 per oent, act of 1897 (T. D. 20992). 

«b Crocheted stars of cotton cord as manufactures n. a p. f., 45 per oent, act of 1890, not as lace (T. D. 
14504). 

«• Fancv crocheted edgings as edgings, 50 per cent, act of 1804 (T. D. 17174). 

« Curtains composed of silk and cotton, silk chief value, held not to be. covered by the provision for lace 
window curtains in paragraph 373, act of 1890, but dutiable as manufactures of silk, at 50 per cent (T. D. 
14947). 

Frilled cotton curtains as lace window curtains. 60 per cent, act of 1800 (T. D. 17130). 

Fringed cotton curtains as manufactures of cotton, n. a p. f., 40 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 15472). 

Borders for window curtains as lace window curtains, 60 per oent, act of 1897 (T. D. 19092). 

Curtains, tidies, and shams made of cotton laces and known commercially by their respective 
dutiable as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f., and not as laces (89 Fed. Rep., 197; act of 1883). 

o Knitted curtains as lace window curtains, 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 16112). Lace window curtains 
as such. »(T. D. 11188, act of 1883, T. D. 11328; 12669; 14380; 14635; 71 Fed. Rep., 870, act of 1800.) 
b(T. D. 17277; 21917; 23231: 91 Fed. Rep., 977, act of 1894.) 

•» Lace window curtains in the piece as lace window curtains, 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 14611). 

•* Nottingham curtains made partly on other machines as lace window curtains, n. a p. t, 60 per cent, 
act of 1897 TT. D. 21942; 24263; 111 Fed. Rep., 795; 108 Fed. Rep.. 800). 

• Oriental curtains ornamented with figures composed of metal foil or bronze powder applied with glue, 
as appliqudd, 60 per oent, act of 1807 (T. D. 22675). 

« Ruffled cotton curtains held to be dutiable as articles made of rufflings. b 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 
13965). > 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 15960; 17334; 123 Fed. Rep., 845). 

« Tamboured sash window curtains in the piece, requiring only cutting and hemming to complete, held 
to be dutiable as lace window curtains, 60 per cent, act of 1890 (71 Fed. Rep., 870). Tamboured sash cur- 
tains as embroidered, 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 14635). 

« The acts of 1890 and 1894 provided for cotton damask in the piece or otherwise; in the act of 1887 this 
was changed to "cotton table damask." to which was added in the act of 1909 the provision " manufactures 
of cotton table damask or of which cotton table damask is the component material of chief value, not spe- 
cially provided for in this section." Cotton damask, whether in the piece or made into articles, has been 
the subject of much controversy. The claim was set up that certain piece goods were dutiable under the 
countable cotton provisions, and under the act of 1897 made-up articles were assessed as manufactures of 
cotton, n. s. p. f. Both these views were found to be erroneous in the following decisions: 

«» Cotton damask in the piece not as countable cottons. • (T. D. 18623; act of 1804.) *(T. D. 24880; 
24944; 25333; 26290; 27092; 138 Fed. Rep., 1007; 146 Fed. Rep., 64, act of 1807.) 
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<"> Furniture damask, a light-brown textile fabric with blue stripes, used to make slip covers for uphol- 
stered furniture, as cotton damask, 40 per cent, act of 1880 (T. D. 13106). 

«« Cotton damask articles— covers, doilies, and napkins— held to be dutiable as cotton table damask, 40 
per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 27805; 150 Fed. Rep., 502, a decision of the circuit court of appeals; T. D. 
27841; 27800). Union table damask, cotton and linen, cotton chief value, as manufactures of cotton, 
n. s. p. f., 45 per cent, act of 1807 (T. T). 22158; 24724). 

* Embroidered cotton doilies as embroidered articles, 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 18583). 

" Undershirts and drawers, knit only at the wrist or ankles, dutiable as knit underwear, act of 1897 
(T. D. 21694; 24662). 

"• A provision for drawn work was introduced into the act of 1909, reading "from which threads have 
been drawn, cut, or punched to produce openwork." This is followed by the phrase "ornamented or 
embroidered in any manner herein described, in any part thereof, however small,'' and in consequence it 
has been held on one hand that the drawn work provided for must be ornamented and on the other hand 
that all drawn work is covered by the provision. (Note T. D. 31649 and 31765.) 

ab The provision for articles "in imitation of lace" in paragraph 339 of the act of 1897 proved to be the 
occasion of numerous differences of opinion between the importers and the Government, although after 
a few well-defined lines had been laid down the disputes were mostly questions of fact. It was decided 
that "where threads are withdrawn from a woven fabric or article, and other threads introduced, forming 
out of the remaining warp or weft or either such threads a figure, but making no figure out of the threads 
alone thus introduced, such an article is and continues to be one with drawn threads only; but where 
out of the threads introduced and by the manipulation of these threads alone a figure is formed, which 
figure is a lace figure or is in imitation of some lace figure or effect, such an article is in part of lace or in 
part in imitation of lace; when, however, such figure formed of such extra threads alone is not in imitation 
of any lace figure or effect, but is ornamental, such is an embroidery, and the article is to that extent 
embroidered. Yt T. D. 27644. The following are the principal decisions on drawn work: T. D. 20567; 
21716; 21944; 25363; 26271; 27644; 28281; 90 Fed. Rep. 803; 131 Fed. Rep., 649; 139 Fed. Rep., 3; 154 Fed. 
Rep., 543. 

n Dress shields of cotton and rubber, rubber chief value, dutiable as manufacture of rubber n. s. p. f. 
30 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 12918; 15659; 26197; 66 Fed. Rep., 741; 136 Fed. Rep., 716.) 

" Dress steels of wire and cotton, cotton chief value, as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. b 40 per cent, 
act of 1890 (T. D. 14547). • 35 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17821). 

7 * Ear caps worn by infants to prevent the ears from standing out from the head, held by the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals to be dutiable as braces. 50 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 31009). 

76 Embroidered cambric edging held to be dutiable as embroidery. • 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 
11079). Corset trimmings as edgings. • 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12557J. »> 50 per cent, act of 1894 
(T. D. 19033). Crochet edgings. 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17174). Narrow woven fabrics with 
interwoven patterns along the edge, as edgings. 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 28457). Scalloped edgings 
and insertings for use as parts of window curtains, as edgings. • 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 17082). 
b 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17277). Swiss hemstitched edgings as trimmings. 60 per cent, act of 
1890 JT. D. 16208). 

" Elastic belting under the act of 1909. 60 per cent, act of 1909 (T. D. 30932). 

77 Certain braids made of cotton and India rubber held to be dutiable as cotton braids. b 4*5 per cent, 
act of 1894 (T. D. 15814). • 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 19773; 20554; 23073; 27778; 73 Fed. Rep., 810; 
122 Fed. Rep., 894). 

n Cords made of cotton and rubber, held to be dutiable as cotton cords, not as manufactures of India 
rubber. *> 45 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 15814; 15995; 17760). • 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 19773; 73 Fed. 
Rep.. 810). 

"• Elastic webbing of cotton and rubber used as goring for shoes, held to be dutiable as goring, at 30 per 
cent, and not as india-rubber fabric. (38 Fed. Rep.. 97; 144 U. S., 603.) This decision was under the act 
of 1883, wherein goring was provided for by name for the first tune. Each of the succeeding tariffs has 
the same provisions. 

* Elastic stockings of cotton and India rubber, cotton chief value, for subduing varicose veins are not 
hosiery but manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. 40 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 11383). 

* Elastic webbing held to be dutiable as cotton webbing. 35 per cent, act of 1883 (T. D. 10241; 10383). 
« Embroidery has been judicially defined as ornamental needlework done upon a previously com- 
pleted fabric. (See T. D. 11037; 24243; 26030; 26853; 29598; 30225; 30271; 30325; 30574; 168 Fed. Rep., 570.) 

«* Artificial silk embroidery on cotton net foundation, as embroidery of artificial silk. 45 cents per 
pound and 60 per cent, act of 1909. (T. D. 31087; 31661; U. S. Court of Customs Appeals.) Cotton 
embroidery on linen foundation as embroidery. 35 per cent, act of 1873. (T. D. 2597.) 

*"> Silk designs resembling embroidery upon narrow pieces of cotton material held to be dutiable as 
embroidery. 60 per cent, act of 1800. (T. D. 12345.) Textile fabrics of cotton known as loom medallions, 
etc., held to be dutiable as embroidery. 60 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 12561.) 

m Embroidery and darning cotton, consisting of several threads laid parallel, was held to be dutiable 
on the total length of all the threads. (T. D. 21370, O. A. 4476.) This was overruled in 99 Fed. Rep., 424. 
(T. D. 22649.) The provision i cent per 100 yards or fractional part thereof means * cent for each 100 yards 
or fraction contained in the total of an importation, and not that skeins containing less than 100 yards 
should be assessed as 100 yards. (T. D. 18748; 18880.) Skeins of cotton thread about 8 inches long and 
labeled embroidery floss held to be dutiable as embroidery cotton, i cent per 100 yards, act of 1807. (T. 
D. 26070. ) Cotton yarns used on embroidery machines, but not known commercially as embroidery cotton, 
held to be dutiable as cotton yarn according to number. (T. D. 27752; 27915; 150 Fed. Rep., 327.) Embroid- 
ery cottons. (T. D. 28803; 2^333; 30175.) 

* Prior to the act of 1897 a fabric of a peculiar netlike weave, known by various names, such as congress 
canvas, Camilla canvas, oriental stripes, and others, belonging to a class of goods known as etamine or 
vitrages, had been imported and had been held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. The 
act of 1897 enumerated etamines and vitrages in the paragraph for laces and embroideries, and numerous 
— * » *v *i «— *her certain goods came under this special designation. It was 

ua) Appraisers that "the original etamines were made with a 

laving been used in order to preserve uniform the meshes in 

xpenslve process, was later succeeded by a different process 

trooass of weaving in these cases being a plain weave, with a 

effect of the meshes was preserved by the character of the yarn 

iereb|r dispensed withX (T. D. 25580.) 

ae" was used in a denominative and not in a descriptive sense 

as so known July 24, 1897. 

board the matter was exhaustively investigated and the uni- 

generally and uniformly known as etamines in this country 

T. D. 14612; 21589; 21894; 25580; 25846; 26062; 26692; 28502; 28589; 
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Under the act of 1909 etamines come within the definition of countable cotton cloth. 

* Featherstitch braids illustrate the numerous tariff controversies growing out of the questions of the 
use of an article and whether words are employed in a denominative or a descriptive sense. Although 
a well-known article for a long time, featherstitch braids were not provided for bv name until the act of 
1909, and were assessed under the previous acts as braids or trimmings. To this the importers objected, 
and finally the circuit court of appeals decided the point in their favor, holding that braids used as bind- 



per cent, par. 339 (t. D. 32300, U. 8. Supreme Court). 

" Fiber cloth composed of cotton and grass as manufactures of vegetable substances. • 2 cents per pound 
if worth not over 5 cents per pound. 40 per cent if over, act of 1890 (T. D. 13661); * 35 per cent, act of 1894 
(T. D. 15084); • 45 per cent, act of 1897 fr D. 19283). 

» Filtering masse held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton and not as wood pulp. 40 per cent, 
act of 1890 (T. D. 15243: 15412). 

* Fish nets held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f., and not as nets or nettings. b 40 
per cent, aet of 1890 (T. D. 20382); • 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 25111). 

*» Flouncings were not provided for by name under the acts of 1890 and 1894. Certain fancy and hem- 
stitched flouncings were held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. t 40 per cent, act of 1890 
(T. D. 12528). Certain embroidered flouncings held to be dutiable as laces. • 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. 
D. 15847; 16143; 16874); b 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17752; 17754; 22989). 

ft Cotton flutings intended for curtain trimmings as trimmings. 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17739). 

«• Frillings held to be trimmings. 40 per cent! act of 1883 (T. D. 7226; 8799; 10068; 10765). 

•*> Partly made frillings as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f. (T. D. 11698; 12425.) Frillings and ruf- 
flings held to be identical, and dutiable at 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 16567). Certain frilled muslins 
as embroideries. 60 per cent, act of 1890 (73 Fed. Rep., 808). 

« Cotton ball fringes as trimmings. 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12457, 12553). Fringes for trimming 
window shades as trimmings. 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12385). 

m Galloons are trimmings distinguished from laces and edgings in having both sides scalloped or irregular, 
while the latter have one edge only irregular (T. D. 18740). 

m» Galloons. 40 per cent, act of 1890; 45 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 16014, 18740; 84 Fed. Rep., 954; 124 
Fed. Rep., 296). 

Mb Galloons for binding shoes. 45 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 16484). Embroidered galloons. 45 per 
cent, act of 1894 (T. D/17174). 

mo Wash galloons, 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 30069, Abstract 22008). 

* Dress trimmings known as crochet gimps, held to be dutiable as gimps. 45 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 
17152). 

m Gloves held to be wearing apparel. (T. D. 11187, act of 1890; 15856, act of 1894; 22006, 23356, act of 1897; 
30692, 31358 (Suit 550), act of 1909). 

Embroidered cotton gloves as embroidered wearing apparel. 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 15007); 60 per 
cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 27663). 

Openwortc cotton gloves as cotton wearing apparel. 50 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 27704). 

Taffeta gloves, cotton largely chief value as cotton wearing apparel. 50 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12989). 

Tilbury gloves, lisle thread, reenforced, but not lined with leather, cotton chief value, held to be not sub- 
ject to additional duty as lined leather gloves. (T. D. 18636.) 

Gloves, cotton and linen, with "kid point," not as embroidered, but subject to 50 per cent, act of 1897 
(T. D. 22006). 

Gloves, cotton and silk, cotton chief value, as cotton gloves. 35 per cent, act of 1865 (144 TJ. 8., 28). 

Cotton gloves lined with wool waste as manufactures of wool. 50 cents per pound plus 35 per cent, act 
Of 1867 (T. D. 318). 

Cotton gloves with small stripe of colored worsted yam knit into wrist for ornament held to be cotton 
hosiery under the act of 1864, at 35 per cent (T. D. 784). 

•» Knitted gloves held to be such whether made on a machine or cut out of knitted fabric and sewed 
together. Act of 1909 (T. D. 30900. 31909). 

» Hair crimpers, composed of cotton and iron wire, cotton chief value, as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. 
•35 per cent, act of 1883 (T. D. 13237, 13650);b 40 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 14547). 

»» Bandana handkerchiefs or mufflers as handkerchiefs and not as cotton cloth nor as manufactures of 
cotton n. s. p. f. 40 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 16815). Pearl-stitched handkerchiefs held not to be em- 
broidered, but dutiable at 40 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 18225). 

»b Handkerchiefs in the piece. 50 percent, act of 1890 (T. D. 13801). Certain hemmed handkerchiefs held 
to be dutiable as handkerchiefs under the act of 1890. 50 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 11330; 57 Fed. Rep., 
199). Certain madras handkerchiefs held to be dutiable as handkerchiefs and not as manufactures of cot- 
ton n. s. p. f. 40 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 10409). 

ioo* The act of 1890 provided for handkerchiefs in paragraph 349 at 50 per cent and for embroidered and 
hemstitched handkerchiefs in paragraph 373 at 60 per cent. The latter provision was held by the circuit 
court of appeals to apply only to handkerchiefs which were both embroidered and hemstitched, and hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs were therefore dutiable at the same rate as plain handkerchiefs. 50 per cent, act of 
1890 (T. D. 14157; 14329; 14455; 14944; 16901; 18724; 57 Fed. Rep.. 199). Imitation hemstitched handker- 
chiefs as handkerchiefs, 50 per cent, act of 1890 (53 Fed. Rep., 910). Handkerchiefs having a border of cot- 
ton cloth doubled and stitched by machine to the centers as hemstitched handkerchiefs, 50 per cent, act 
of 1890 (T. D. 11077). Hemstitched and initial handkerchiefs held not to be embroidered and hemstitched 
handkerchief but at 50 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 14455; 17051; 19068; 53 Fed. Rep., 78; 55 Fed. Rep., 
874; 68 Fed. Rep., 182; 83 Fed. Rep., 167; 90 Fed. Rep., 805). 

io°b Hemstitched handkerchiefs held not to be hemmed. Act of 1883 (T. D. 13403; 13595; 47 Fed. Rep., 
875; 52 Fed. Rep., 121). 

iooo Paragraph 322, act of 1909, provides for cotton handkerchiefs having drawn threads, and paragraph 
349 for handkerchiefs of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber from which threads have been drawn, n. s. p. f . 
at 60 per cent. Ithas been held that cotton drawn-work handkerchiefs are covered by paragraph 322 rather 
than 349, and subject to the same rate as the cloth of which they are composed plus 10 per cent, but not less 
than 55 per cent (T. D. 31883; Abstract 26678). 

iou Embroidered handkerchiefs under the act of 1890 held to be dutiable as plain handkerchiefs, 50 per 
cent (T. D. 14387; 14455). Hemstitched and embroidered handkerchiefs dutiable as such, 60 per cent, 
act of 1890 (T. D. 10944; 14455). 

101b The act of 1894 provided for embroidered handkerchiefs by name. It was held that the term is descrip- 
tive and not commercial (90 Fed.. Rep., 409, 412). Embroidered handkerchiefs under the act of 1894 
(T. D. 16091: 16212; 17269). Handkerchiefs lace bordered held to be dutiable under the act of 1894 as 
handkerchiefs, 40 per cent (T. D. 17065; 17743). Revered and hemstitched handkerchiefs ornamented 
with so-called featherstitch held to be dutiable as embroidered handkerchiefs, 50 per cent, act of 1894 
(T. D. 20660). 
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«■« Flax handkerchiefs composed in chief value of edgings and insertincs of cotton lace, made on Lever 
or Gothrough machine, held to be dutiable under the proviso to paragraph 360, at 70 per cent, act of 1909 
(T. D. 31672; 32250; U. 8. court of customs appeals). 

»- Hats are wearing apparel. Act of 1800 (T. D. 10787). Pith hats composed of pith, paper, and cotton, 
pith chief value, as vegetable fiber wearing apparel, 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12134). Varnished hats, 
cotton chief value, as cotton wearing apparel , 50 per oent, act of 1897 (T. D. 28048). 

«« Hat bands held to be dutiable as trimmings, 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 16093; 23280; 24975; 127 
Fed. Rep.. 688). As galloons. 45 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 19074). 

km Hat linings as wearing apparelpartly manufactured, 50 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 27615; 27660). 

106 Woven cotton cloth used for window shades and known as hollands dutiable as countable cottons. 
Act of 1883 (T. D. 10346; 10558; 12372; act of 1897 (99 Fed. Rep., 720). 

Cotton hollands, cut in lengths, one end hemmed, as cotton window hollands, paragraph 321, and not as 
"articles made from cotton cloth" nor as "manufactured of cotton, n. s. p. f." (T. D. 32073; Abstract 27303; 
T. D. 32195; Abstract 27672) act of 1909. The Government has appealed (T. D. 32259). 

"* Honiton braids held to be dutiable as braids, not laces, b 3b cents per pound, act of 1890 (T. D. 14144; 
14501); • 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 23564; 27458, Abstract 12017). 

in* Cotton canvas hose bound with wire held to be dutiable as manufactures of metal, n. s. p. f. 45 per 
cent, act of 1909 (T. D. 31675; Abstract 25809). 

wn» Under the act of 1897 hydraulic hose composed of cotton was held to be dutiable as cotton cloth 
(T. D. 26351). 

i« Cotton initials, embroidered letters for labels, held to be manufactures of cotton, n. s. p.f.; *> 40 per cent 
under the act of 1890 (T. D. 14847; 14917). As embroideries at 60 per cent under the act of 1897 (T. D. 29618: 
at 60 per cent, act of 1909 (T. D. 31863: Abstract 20760). See also "Labels for garments or other articles.'* 

ioe. Wearing apparel with initial letters as embroidered wearing apparel, 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 
28170: 3(m4;Abstract 22650; 31942). 

iw Knitted shirts, drawers, pants, vests, corset covers, etc., held to be dutiable as underwear, not as 
wearing apparel, 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 16533); according to value, act of 1897 (T. D. 21694). 
Knitted cotton underskirts held to be dutiable as underwear, not as wearing apparel. Act of 1897 (T. D. 
21715; 26065). Shirts and drawers not knit, but having knit cuffs and anklets sewed on, held to be dutiable 
as knit underwear. Act of 1897 (T. D. 21694; 24662). 

"• Tetaner's knitting cotton, consisting of four threads twisted together, held to be dutiable asyarn 
advanced beyond the condition of singles at 6 cents per pound, act of 1897, and not as crochet cotton (T. D. 
21371). 

nu Certain cotton labels held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f. 40 per cent, and not as 
embroideries. Act of 1890 (T. D. 14847). Shirt labels consisting of words, letters, and trade-marks 
woven with colored thread on a white foundation as manufactures of cotton, 40 per cent, not embroideries. 
Act of 1890 (T.D. 14623). 

"»> Cotton labels in the piece, as labels for garments, 50 oents per pound plus 30 per cent, act of 1897 
(T. D. 20047; 24939; 27009; 27053). Cotton labels with embroidered fancy initials dutiable as embroideries, 
60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 26006). 

"ie Printed cotton labels for velvets held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton. 35 per cent, act of 
1894, not as printed matter (T. D. 17326). 

"*• The hexagonal mesh is the essential feature as it is the distinguishing characteristic of lace, the process 
of its formation being akin to knitting, as it is the antithesis of weaving. The presence of the hexagonal 
mesh in a textile fabric is conclusive of the fact that it is a lace, whereas its absence is equally conclusive of 
the fact that it is a woven fabric; that is to say. not a lace. Act of 1890 (T. D. 12352). 

mb Cotton "furniture" or "border" lace held to be dutiable as lace and not as manufactures of cotton, 
n. s. p. f. 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 16971). Laces of horsehair and cotton held to be dutiable under 
the provision for laces of wool or animal hair. Act of 1894 (T. D. 17247). 

"*« Cotton lace net held to be dutiable as lace. 40 per cent, act of 1883 (T. D. 10256). 

iw» A variety of articles, such as bed sets, bureau sets, covers, doilies, pillow shams, runners, tidies, etc., 
also edgings and insertings, being a foundation of lace or net ornamented with tamboured figures held to 



be dutiable as laces or embroideries. 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17277). 

nsb window curtains, bed sets, tidies, and other articles of Renaissance, guipure, and other laces held 
to be dutiable as laces. 60 per oent, act of 1897 (T. D. 21918). 

"* Cotton lace lambrequins as curtains. 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17342). 

"*• A special form of wicking used for conducting the oil to the flame after receiving it from another 
wick, held to be lamp wicking, under the act of 1909 (T. D. 32161; Abstract 27624; Jan. 16, 1912). 

"»t> Cotton lamp wicking held to be dutiable at 40 per cent as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. under the 
act of 1890. (T. 6. 14853.) 

"«• Linters, the short fibers remaining on the cotton seed after the ginning process, which are removed by 
a further process, were boiled, treated with chloride of lime, washed with pure water and intended for use 
in the manufacture of gun cotton. Held to be free under the act of 1909 as cotton waste. (T. D. 30728; 
31277.) 

ii«b See also T. D. 27289, covering cotton waste subjected to considerable treatment and held to be free 
under the act of 1897. 

i« Lithographic prints on cotton cloth held to be dutiable as lithographic prints. Act of 1894 (T. D. 
18305). 

us Maline or Mechlin nets held to be not dutiable as nets made of the Lever or Gothrough machine under 
the act of 1909. (T. D. 31255; Abstract 24701.) 

ii> Mantles for Welsbach gas burners composed of cotton and certain metal oxides held to be duti ible 
under the act of 1894 as nonenumerated manufactured articles at 20 per cent (T. D. 17917). They are 
specially provided for under the act of 1909. 

i» The following articles not mentioned in this table have been held to be dutiable as manufactures of 
cotton n. s. p. f.: 

Albums composed of leather, cotton, paper, and silk, cotton predominating in quantity. Act of 1890 
(T. D. 10520). 

Calf hair goods and other manufactures of cattle hair and cotton. Act of 1874 (T. D. 1908); act of 1864 
(4 Fed. Cas., 921; 96 U. S., 141). 

Cane seating, imitation, cotton chief value. Act of 1890 (T. D. 10862). 

Chamoisine dusters, in the piece. Act of 1894 (T. D. 16318). 

Copying sheets— sheets of parchment paper, both surfaces overlaid with cotton cloth. Act of 1894 

Corset steek Act of 1890 (T. D. 14547). 

Crochet bands or yokes. Act of 1897 (T. D. 27091; 27166; 27221; 147 Fed. Rep., 774). 

"Etoffe." cotton cloth and gum, used to make artificial leaves. Act of 1890 (T. D. 15836). 

Flats, circular, composed of cotton and straw braid, cotton chief value. Act of 1890 (T. D. 11342). 

Hamburg nets. Act of 1890 (T. D. 11328; 38 Fed. Rep., 92). 

Hat forms of cotton sparterie. Act of 1890 (T. D. 13203). 
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Hemstitched clothe (Imwne). T. D. 15215; 15688; 15684; (act of 1800) 15834; 17563, (act of 1894); 56 Fed. Rep., 
830; 91 Fed. Rep., 636, act of 1890. Under the acts of 1807 and 1000 bematitched floandngs and skirtings are 
provided for by name. 

" Label doth." Act of 1804 (T. D. 16886). 

Lamp shades composed of netiike cotton doth with paper figures pasted on. Act of 1800 (T. D. 12796). 

Madras curtain goods. Aetof 1800 (40 Fed. Rep., 823V 

Mantel borders composed of China grass, cotton and lame, cotton or grass chief value. Act of 1800 
(T. D. 13103). 

Medallions in the piece. Act of 1804 (T. D. 17240). 

Panel 74 by 10 feet of cotton doth unhemmed with painting in aniline colors. Act of 1900 (T. D. 31800; 
Abstract 36735). 

Paper mesh. Act of 1800 (T. D. 14063). 

" Spiders 11 and "spiders and webs" made of metal wire covered with cotton velvet and used for household 
decoration. Act of 1807 (T. D. 31605). 

Upholstery goods of cotton and Jute. Act of 1900 (T. D. 31809: Abstract 36736). 

Cotton being a specific kind of vegetable fiber, manufactures of cotton are dutiable as cotton, 45 per cent, 
act of 1807, and not as other vegetable fiber. (T. D. 31543; 33530; 106 Fed. Rep., 673.) 

Lap robes in chief value of cotton, but with two of the ends stitched with a thread of wool, held to be 
dutiable as manufactures of wool n. s. p. t Act of 1807 ( 113 Fed. Rep., 816). 

i* Cotton masks as manufactures of cotton n. a. p. f> 40 per cent, act of 1800 (T. D., 13975); • 45 per cent 
act of 1807 (T. D. 26072, Abstract 4700: 26248, Abstract 5787; 28512, Abstract 17312; 31236, Abstract 24681). 

« Mattresses of cotton ticking filled with vegetable substances as manufactures of cotton. Act of 1872 
(T.D. 4797). 

us Horsehair and cotton mattresses, horsehair chief value, as nonenumerated manufactured articles. 20 
percent act of 1807 (T.D. 21786; 21841). 

»" Mechlin nets held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. 35 per cent; not as lace, 40 per cent, 
act of 1883 (T.D. 18065). 

i» Prior to the act of 1909 there was no special provision for mercerised cloths, and under the act of 1807 
such as were mercerised in the grey were held to be dutiable as colored (T. D. 19423); and such as were 
bleached and mercerised as bleached (T. D. 24501). 

"* Metiers-Hxrtton doth coated with artifidal silk flock— as coated cotton cloth, 3 cents per square yard 
and 20 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 30234, Abstract 22454). 

it? cotton mufflers under the act of 1883 were held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f., 35 
per cent (T. D. 14447; 17959). Under the act of 1800 they were held to be wearing apparel, whether singly 
orin the piece, 50per cent (T. D. 12656; 16815). 

Mufflers composed of silk and cotton, cotton chief value, were held under the act of 1807 to be covered by 
the provision for " mufflers composed wholly or in part of silk." T. D. 21627; 23755; 113 Fed. Rep., 994. 

i*» Cotton neckties with India rubber elastic bands as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. 1 35 percent, under 
theactofl883. (T.D. 10302.) 

un> As wearing apparel, 50 per cent; and not as wearing apparel, having India rubber as a component 
material, 50 cents per pound and 50 per cent, under the act of 1890. (T. D. 11065.) 

i" Cotton nets and nettings. » under the act of 1890. as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. t, 35 per cent 
(T. D. 14166; 14177: 15793; 17992). b Under the act of 1894 as nettings, 50 per cent. (T. D. 16111; 16311.) 

Cotton net hat sides, as nettings. b 50 per cent, act of 1804. • 60 per cent, act of 1897. T. D. 16808; 
24784; 115 Fed Rep., 254. 

Mosquito bars or nets. • Under the act of 1800 as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f., 40 per cent (T. D. 
11320). b Under the act of 1894 as nettings, 50 per cent (T. D. 16530). • Oriental nets dutiable as laces, 
60peroent,actofl890(T. D. 16152). 

Pyrographic bulb nets as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. L, 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 31316, Ab- 
stract 24837). 

"•• Paper and cotton nets according to material of chief value. Act of 1800 (T.D. 12926). 

i»« Ping-pong nettings (square mesh netting), as nettings, 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 27223, Abstract 
10565; 2733fAbstract 11185). 

um Nettings made on the rolling-locker machine not as Lever or Gothrough machine nettings. (T. D. 
31352, Abstract 24995.) Tamboured cotton sash nets in the piece, as embroideries. • 60 per cent, act of 
1890 (T. D. 11026); *> 50 per cent act of 1894 (T. D. 16106; 18603). 

ut Nottingham lace curtain nets as laces, 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12352). Nottingham laces, as 
laces, 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12669). Nettings made on the Nottingham lace-curtain machine as 
nettings, 60 per cent, under the act of 1897, which contained no provision for nettings made on the Notting- 
ham machine. (T.D. 20729.) 

i» Yellow oilcloth, an oiled doth for packing, cotton chief value, as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f., 
35 per cent, act of 1804 (T. D. 16313). 

* Ornaments sold by number and not by the yard held to be dutiable as manufactures, 45 per cent, and 
not as trimmings, 60 per cent. T. D. 25254. (Act of 1897.) Same principle enunciated in T. D. 25072; 
121 Fed. Rep.. 140; 127 Fed. Rep., 1022. (Silk ornaments.) 

»» Paintings on cotton pile fabrics dutiable as paintings, 20 per cent, act of 1897. (T.D. 30204.) 

im* Paper fined with cotton cloth, cotton chief value, commercially known as paper, held to be dutiable 
as such, 25 per cent, act of 1897. (T. D.24393.) 

tub waterproof patent packing, composed of surface-coated paper having pasted upon it a light and open 
cotton netting, as paper, 35 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 15470.) 

l *» Waterproof wrapping paper, cloth lined, as manufactures of paper, 35 per cent, act of 1897. (T. D. 
28364.) ( Department order. ) 

»<< Oiled paper with cotton back as wrapping paper n. s. p. f., 35 per cent, act of 1909. (T. D. 31568, 
Abstract. 25520.) 

i* Certain toy parasols, worth about 10 cents each, held to be dutiable as parasols, 50 per cent, and not 
as toys, 35 per cent. Act of 1909 (T. D. 31377). 

im Ruffled, fluted, or frilled parasol covers as articles made of rufflings, 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 
17334). 

»» Piano covers of cotton and metal, metal insignificant, as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f., 35 per cent, 
act of 1883 (T. D. 8699). Piano covers of cotton and metal, cotton chief value, but metal a substantial and 
conspicuous part, as manufactures of metal, 45 per cent, act of 1883, not manufactures of cotton, 35 per 
cent. (T.D. 10732.) 

»* Picot or loop thread as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 28458). 

i» Pile fabrics and corduroys distinguished. (T. D. 23680; 113 Fed. Rep., 928.) Material for slippers 
as pile fabrics. (Act of 1890; T. D. 10895; act of 1897; T. D. 24908; 25631.) Velveteen bias dress facing 
odd to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. 40 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 11977; 13736; 13070; 49 
Fed. Rep., 633; 54 Fed. Rep., 159). In the acts of 1897 ana 1909 this merchandise is provided for by name. 

10 Frilled or ruffled pillow shams as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. 35 per cent, act of 1804 (T. D. 17334). 
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>« Cotton laoe pillow shams as laces. *50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 11328); NX) per cent, act of 1800 
(T. D. 21917). 

me Under the act of 1883 pillow shams made of cotton laces and commercially known as pillow shams, 
held to be not laces, but manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f. 35 per cent (80 Fed. Rep., 170). 

i* Pillow shams ornamented with machine stitches as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f. 40 per cent, act of 
1890, not as laces or embroideries, 60 per cent (T. D. 14157; 15228). 

ia Taped pillow shams, as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f. 35 per cent, act of 1804 (T. D. 16208). 

i« Pillow cases made on the Nottingham lace machine and having scalloped edges as Nottingham. 
Act of 1900 (T. D. 31866, Abstract 26618). 

i« Tamboured pillow shams as tamboured articles. NX) per cent, act of 1800 (T. D. 14635; 16708; 16048; 
17062); «50 percent, act of 1804 (T. D. 17277; 17488; 18603; 71 Fed. Rep., 870). 

"* Pillow slips with two tonal] and cheap buttons as countable cotton cloth. Act of 1807 (T. D. 27650). 

i« Pincushions of cotton in various shapes as manufactures of cottons, n. s. p. f. 45 per cent, act of 1807 
(T. D. 26117; 28258; 28088; 30048). Appliqu6d pincushions as appliqu6d articles. 60 per cent, act of 
1897 (T. D. 29464 Abstract 20422). 

"». Plateaux of cotton velveteen, cattle hair, etc., cotton velveteen chief value, held to be dutiable as 
partly made cotton wearing apparel. 50 per cent, act of J890 (T. D. 15213). 

149 Jute and cotton plush embroidered with metal, jute and cotton chief value, held to be embroideries. 
60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 13202). Cottonand silk Slack hatters' plush not shown to be used exclusively 
for men's hats, held to be dutiable as plush, 50 per cent, act of 1804, and not as hatters' plush free (T. D. 
16577). 

u* India rubber face printing blankets, rubber chief value, as manufactures of India rubber. 25 per cent, 
act of 1804 (T. D. 17266). 

iu Cotton pulp in sheets or cakes used for filtering, held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f. 
40 per cent, act of 1800 (T. D. 13594; 14692; 45 per cent, act of 1807; T. D. 31235; 32003; United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, act of 1909.) 

** Quillings of cotton held to be dutiable as netting. 60 per cent, act of 1804 (T. D. 16205.) 

"* Quilts of down have been provided for by name in the acts or 1890, 1804, 1807. and 1909. Prior to 1800, 
when down was on the free list, quilts of down and cotton were held to be dutiable as manufactures of cot- 
ton. (T. D. 8850.) Embroidered quilts as embroidered articles. 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12426). 
Cotton quilts embroidered with wool, as manufactures of wool. n. s. p. f. T. D. 2623. (Act of 1867.) Cot- 
ton quilts with wool fringes, wool about 5 per cent, as manufactures of wool, n. s. p. f. (T. D. 21662: 113 
Fed. Rep.. 816; 120 Fed. Rep., 1021.) (Act of 1897.) Quilts in the piece as countable cotton cloth and not 
as finished articles made from cotton cloth. T. D. 32073 (Abstract 27282) act of 1000. 

i" Renaissance braid held to be dutiable as lace. 60 per cent, act of 1807 (T. D. 22266.) 

»» So-called "Renaissance lace motife" as lace. 60 per cent, act of 1897; T. D. 26750; 27430 (suit 4127); 
27441. 

«• Renaissance rings as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f. 45 per cent, act of 1807. (T. D. 20992.) 

!»• Typewriter ribbons held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton, n.>. p. f. 35 per cent under the 
act of 1894. T. D. 18149. 

i*n> As ribbons or tapes 60 per cent under the act of 1900. T. D. 31495. 

*« Riding aprons— outside garments of cotton and India rubber— as provided for. 15 cents per pound and 
50 per cent, act of 1807. T. D. 27132 (Abstract 10100). 

»* So-called Lambeth cotton rope used on pulleys in machinery for hoisting, and also as a substitute for 
belting, held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f. 35 per cent, act of 1883 (T. D. 0187). 

"*» Cotton rovings, a slightly twisted sliver of cotton fiber, not commercially known as thread but such 
in fact, dutiable as thread. (T. D. 20820: 20953; 87 Fed. Rep.. 800.) 

l <*> Ramie sliver or rovings held to be dutiable under the act 1807 as cotton sliver or rovings by similitude. 
T. D. 25710; 26462 (suits 3737 and 3738): 28176. 

io Articles made in part of niching, dutiable as provided for, 60 per cent, act of 1807. T. D. 28450 (Abstract 
17051). 

i* So-called Columbus frillings held to be dutiable as rufllings, 60 per cent, act of 1800 (T. D. 16567). 
So-called esprit flutings as ruffling, 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17277). 

i«« Ruffled muslin, bordered on one side and one end with ruffling, dutiable as articles made from 
rufllings, 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 13965). 

!«t> Parasol covers, ruffled, fluted, or frilled, as articles made from rufllings, 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 
17334). 

i«c under the act of 1800 wearing apparel made wholly or in part of lace, rufllings, tuckings, or ruchings, 
held to be more specifically provided for as wearing apparel than as lace articles (T. D. 14134). 

i" Prior to the act of 1909 cotton rugs were not provided for by name and were held to be dutiable as 
manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. I, 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 24857). 

*« So-called Russian cords in cotton cloths held not to be extra threads (T. D. 30163, 30467, 31104, United 
States Court of Customs Appeals, act of 1909). 

its* Under the act of 1897 only ornamental scalloping held to be dutiable as embroidery (T. D. 26030, 
30271). Mull ties with scalloped edges held to be embroidered wearing apparel, 60 per cent, act of 1897 
(T. D. 20851). 

i«> Under the act of 1909 all scalloped articles are dutiable as such (T. D. 31707). 

i" Folding screens of wood and cotton, cotton chief value, as manufactures of cotton n. a p. t b 40 per 
cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 14063); • 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 28179). 

i« Screens of wood and embroidered cotton panels, as cotton embroideries. b 60 per cent, act of 1890 
(T. D. 13663); • 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 2824, 31941, United States Court of Customs Appeals). 

i* Shirtings of linen and cotton, cotton chief value, as manufactures of cotton n. s. p. t 103 U. S., 431. 
(Act of 18650 Shirtings of cotton and silk, cotton chief value, as provided for, 10 cents per square yard 
and 35 per cent, act ofl890 (T. D. 10773, 10777), 45 per cent, act of ISM (T. D. 16096). 

"» Cotton athletic shirts held to be dutiable as cotton shirts (T. D. 12987, act of 1890). 

m Cotton shirts with linen bosoms, collars, and cuffs, as shirts in part of linen (T. D. 16661, act of 1804). 
• "* Shirt-waist fronts, as partly made wearing apparel, 40 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 18519). 

m Shoe labels held to be dutiable as labels, 50 cents per pound and 30 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 24939, 
27009). 

*m Skirt bands held to be wearing apparel, 50 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12962). 



m Slippers composed of cotton ana jute, Jute chief value, held to be dutiable as wearing apparel of 
vegetable fiber, 50 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12146). Slippers of cotton and leather— method of finding 
component of chief value (T. D. 31297, 31665; United States Court of Customs Appeals; act of 1909). 
Cotton slipper patterns held to be wearing apparel, 40 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 20656). Embroidered 
velvet slipper vamps in the piece, as embroideries, 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 17060). 

n« SmoHng jackets of cotton bound with worsted braid, held to be dutiable as cotton wearing apparel, 
60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12231). 

J" Chinese cloth socks of cotton, not made on knitting frames, as wearing apparel, 50 per cent, act of 
1800 (T. D. 15224). 

36127°— H. Doc. 643, 62-2 21 
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w Spindle banding held to be dutiable at oottoo cord under the act of 1890 et 36 cents per pound, but not 
less than 40 per cent (T. D. 13672). It it provided for by name in the acts of 1804, 1897, and 1900. (See 
also note 67.) 

»» Hosiery fashioned by cutting and sewing held not to be fashioned; t> act of 1800 (T. D. 16025, 16224); 
• actofl80Y(T.D. 22007). 

«• Cotton hose with the feet only fashioned, as toshioned, act of 1800 (T. D. 11337). Cotton hose shaped 
wholly or in part, as fashioned, act of 1807 (T. D. 25771). Embroidered or clocked hosiery held to be duti- 
able as hosiery or as embroidered articles according to which rate is higher, act of 1800 (T. D. 14327, 16225, 
act of 1807: 22268, 22367, 26220, 27136, 27344: 137 Fed. Rep., 078; 143 fed. Rep.. 256). Hosiery knitted in 
stripes and chain stitched longitudinally, held not to be embroidered, act or 1807 (T. D. 19807). Open- 
work cotton hosiery held to be dutiable as hosiery not as lace wearing apparel, act of 1807 (T. D. 28910, 
Abstract 18583). Silk clocked half hose held to be dutiable as hosiery and not as cotton wearing apparel, 
act of 1800 (T. D. 13688). Under the act of 1816 the term " hosiery " was decided to be more general than 
"stockings'' (11 Fed. Gas., 226). In computing the value of hosiery any fraction however small must be 

-Ur«.J «-*«» 1DAA /m TV 14i(M\ ^ 

chief value, not embroidered, held by the Treasury 
130, act of 1909, and not under the proviso to par. 349. 

ts were not loom woven but added by an embroidery 
, 60 per cent, act of 1804. (T. D. 16284; 16870; 17862; 

worked with crochet hook or needle as lace articles, 

leant as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f., 40 per cent, 
D. 13718). Table covers of cotton and paper, cotton 
er cent, act of 189a (T. D. 13220; 14063.) 
. held to be dutiable under the act of 1897 as countable 
f., nor as cotton table damask. (T. D. 23452; 24290; 

85107; 25333; 25469.) 
u* Tamboured ootton sash cloth held to be dutiable as tamboured articles— *> 60 per cent, act o f 1800 

(T. D. 16661); • 60 per cent, act of 1804 (T. D. 16101; 18603). 
us Cotton tape measures, as manufactures of ootton, n. s. p. f., 36 per cent, act of 1894. (T. D. 16413.) 
ur» So-called advertising tape consisting of several rows of cotton yarn laid parallel and held together 

with some sticky substance, held to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f., 45 per cent, act of 1897. 

(T. D. 24943.) Cotton tapes braided but known commercially as tapes, dutiable as such, 46 per cent, act 

of 1807. (T. D. 25180; 25216; 27000.) So-called bridle tapes, parts of pianoforte actions, dutiable as tapes, 

46 per cent, act of 1897. (T. D. 25180; 25216.) 
w* Braided tapes as manufactures of ootton, n. s. p. f.. 40 per cent, under the act of 1800. (T. D. 12638; 

13428; 13974.) Certain woven tapes held not to be braids under the act of 1890, but dutiable as manufac- 
tures of cotton, n. s. p. f., 40 per cent. (T. D. 13668; 13707.) 
ur« So-called china ribbons dutiable as ootton tapes, 45 per cent, act of 1804. (T. D. 16855.) 
iff* Cotton ladder tape for use in the manufacture of Venetian blinds dutiable as tapes, 60 per cent, act 

of 1909. (T. D. 30614; 31456.) 
is* Linen and ootton tapes held to be dutiable as ootton tapes. 45 per cent, act of 1894. (T. D. 15955.) 
us Cotton and silk tapestry cloth, ootton chief value, held to be dutiable as cotton cloth containing an 

admixture of silk— b 10 cents per square yard and 36 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 13700); • 45 per cent, act of 

1894 (T.D. 16406). 
iau Imitation tapestry painted in oil, as painting, free, act of 1804. (T. D. 16429.) 
usb Tapestry of ootton, Jute, and silk, ootton chief value, as cotton cloth with an admixture of sUk, 10 

cents per square yard and 86 per cent, act of 1800. (T. D. 14135.) Cotton tapestry woven with double 

texture, thread count impracticable, as manufactures of cotton, n. s.p. f., 40 per cent, act of 1890. 
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of metal 1 
held to b< _„ 

um Tapestry panels composed of ootton Jacquard figured goods, weighing over 6 ounces per square yard, 
held to be dutiable under the provision for upholstery goods, 60 per cent, act of 1909. (T. D. 31882.) 

u» Tatting held to be lace, 60 per cent, act of 1800. (T. D. 16204.) 

us Tennis Jackets of ootton with a small percentage of wool, as wool wearing apparel, 44 cents per pound 
and 60 per cent, act oM8t7. (100 Fed. Rep., 940.) 



us* Tapestry goods composed of ootton and metal threads, metal threads onief value, as articles composed 

'metal threads, 60 per cent, act of 1897. (T. D. 21946.) Finished articles composed of cotton tapestry 

eld to be dutiable as countable cottons, act of 1897. (T. D. 24362.) 

usd Tapestry panels composed of ootton Jacquard figured goods, weighing over 6 ounces f * 

eld to be dutiable under the provision for upholstery goods, 60 per cent, act of 1909. (T. 

us Tatting held to be lace, 60 per cent, act of 1800. (T. D. 16204.) 

us Tennis Jackets of ootton with a small percentage of wool, as wool wearing apparel, 44 c 

id 60 per cent, act of 1897. (100 Fed. Rep., 940.) 

in Tennis shirts held to be dutiable as shirts, and not as wearing apparel, act of 1890. (T. D. 11401.) 

us Cotton tents appliqued. as appiiqued articles, 60 per cent, act of 1897. (T. D. 26832.) 

us Small cotton tents for children, as toys, 35 per cent, act of 1897. (T. D. 25489.) 

I" The act of 1894, par. 250, contained a proviso that no thread valued over 25 cents but not over 40 
cents per pound should pay more than 15 cents per pound. Held that it might pay less. (T. D. 17408.) 
See T. D. 18457 as to classification of cotton thread under the act of 1897. A glazed cotton thread (imitation 
human hair) held to be dutiable as cotton thread under the act of 1872. (T. D. 2824.) Cotton thread wound 
with metal threads or tinsel wire held to be dutiable as metal thread, 30 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 11560; 
12968; 12907; 14846); 5 cents per pound and 35 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 20007; 20133; 23555; 23729; 
24167). 

us« Cotton thread on spools of 200 yards each as provided for in the act of 1865. (T. D. 387.) Crochet cot- 
ton on spools, as spool thread of ootton. act of 1872. (T. D. 2540.) 

issb Two-ply ootton thread on reels, held to be dutiable as spool thread of ootton on spools, act of 1894. 
(T. D. 17436.) 

i" Cotton thread of ootton of the kind usually sold on spools, imported in skeins, dutiable as spool thread 
of ootton, i cent per 100 yards, act of 1897. (T. D. 22080; 30184.) 

ui Tidies, etc., made of any kind of lace by hand or machine, as lace articles— *» 60 per cent, act of 1890 
(T. D. 14635; 71 Fed. Rep.. 870); • 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 21917; 23231; 91 Fed. Rep. 977). 

nu Tidies made of net with scalloped edge, held to be dutiable as manufactures of ootton, n. s. p. f., 36 
per cent, act of 1894. (T. D. 16298.) 

un> Tidies composed of ootton lace, metal threads and worsted yarn, ootton chief value, as lace articles, 
60 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 12559; 13296.) Similar ones with metal threads chief value as manufactures 
of metal, n. s. p. f., 45 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 13884.) 

ur« Certain tidies, shams, and curtains made of cotton laces and known commercially by their respec- 
tive names, held not to be laces under the act of 1883. (89 Fed. Rep., 197.) 

us Embroidered and tamboured cotton tidies, as embroidered articles, 40 per cent, act of 1883 (T. D. 
10914); 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 15833; 15844). 

us Tights worn by ballet dancers of cotton made on knitting machines, dutiable as wearing apparel, 50 
percent, and not as drawers, under the act of 1890. (T. D. 13885.) 
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"• Tinsel game in the pieoe, of ootton and tinsel wire, ootton chief value, as manufactures of cotton, 
n. s. p. f., 46 per cent, act of 1897. (T.D. 21499.) 

» Torchon lace is bee, 60 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 12117.) 

** Turkish towels and wash cloths of cotton, as manufaotores of cotton, n. s. p. f.— * 40 per cent, act of 
1890 (T. D. 13963); »45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 23487). 

m» Towels of flax and cotton, cotton chief value, as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f., 46 percent, act of 
1897. (T. D. 21642; 21741; 26064.) 

*» Tracing cloth is provided for by name in the act of 1909. Under the act of 1897 it was held to be filled 
ootton cloth (T. D. 23365); under the act of 1894 as manufactures of ootton, n. s. p. f. (T. D. 16227); and 
under the act of 1890 as countable cottons (T. D. 15140). 

"• Traveling rolls, as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f., 36 per cent, act of 1883 (T. D. 7332); 46 per cent, 
act of 1897 (T. D. 23490; 24592). 

** Trimming has been denned to be "that which is used in the nature of ornamenting, embellishing, 
decorating, improving the appearance of, or giving a finished effect to, a garment or an article." (T. 0. 
23542.) 

>*• So-called blind laces dutiable as cotton trimming, 60 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 15325.) Cotton 
curtain trimmings, as trimmings, 60 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 17064.) Hemstitched edgings, as trim- 
mings, 60 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 16206.) Swiss hemstitched trimmings, as trimmings, 60 per cent, 
act of 1890. (T.D. 14609.) e-. *~ ■» 

*«> Cotton trimmings dutiable as trimmings, 50 per cent, act of 1894 (T. D. 18632). 

«• Trimmings for nightshirts, as trimmings, 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 23642). 

a* Tubing is provided for in the acts of 1897 and 1909. Under the act of 1890 cotton tubing for stems of 
artificial flowers was held to be manufactures of cotton n. s. p. t, 40 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 14928; 16022; 
25411; Abstract 1971). 

*"• Hemstitched tucks held to be dutiable as tackings, 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 11331). Plain 
lawn tucks with hemstitched border, as tuckings, 60 per cent, act of 1890 (T. D. 12528). 

*n> Woven tuckings held to be included in the term tuckings at 60 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 22162). 

«• Cotton twine in balls held to be dutiable as cords, 46 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 27916. Abstract 14373). 

** Union fabrics composed of cotton and other materials, cotton chief value, have been held to be manu- 
factures of cotton, n. 8. p. f. in the following decisions: 

Crash of cotton, flax, and jute, 46 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 27166; 106 Fed. Rep., 672). 

Cloth of cotton and artificial silk, 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 26607). 

Cloth of cotton and grass fiber, 35 per cent, act of 1891 (T. D. 15984). 

Cloth of cotton, flax, and jute, 46 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 23348; 24726; 27155). 

Damask of cotton and flax, 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 24724). 

A fabric composed of cotton and metal, 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 21500). 

Tinsel game, cotton, and tinsel wire, 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 21499). 

Towels of cotton and flax, 45 per cent, act of 1897 (T. D. 21542). 

»• Upholstery canvas, a wnite corded fabric composed of a heavy cotton cord in the warp, and fine threads 
of wool in the weft, cotton chief value, held under the act of 1890 to be dutiable as manufactures of cotton, 
n. s. p. f., 40 per cent CT. D. 12758; 26823; 144 U. S., 35). 

ai velours m part of cotton, unless flax is chief value, as cotton pile fabrics. ( T. D. 19482; act of 1897). 

Double-faced velours, cotton warp, ootton and linen filling, as cotton pile fabric*. (T. D. 11180; act of 

Renaissance velours, as cotton pile fabrics. (T. D. 19489; act of 1897.) 

>" Veloutine, a woven fabric ornamented with a figure composed of ground flock glued on, held to be 
appliquea*, act of 1897. (T. D. 21375.) Under the act of 1894 the principle was enunciated that applique" 
work is not embroidery. (T. D. 15843; 18632.) 

»* Cotton velvet for bindings as cotton pile fabrics. Act of 1890 (T. D. 14164). So-called velvet cords 
as corded velvet held to be not corduroys. Act of 1897 (T. D. 23610; 113 Fed. Rep.. 928). Cotton velvet 
ribbon with satin back, each surface made separately and pasted together, cotton chief value, held to be 
manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f., 35 per cent. Act of 1883 (T. D. 11186). Cotton velvet with slight metal 
embroidery as cotton pile fabrics. Act of 1890 (T. D. 11031). 

*" The dutiable measurement of cotton velveteens with plain selvages includes the selvages. Act of 
1890 (T. D. 12343). Uncut velveteens held to be dutiable as velveteens. Act of 1897 (T. D. 21454). Trim- 
mings in scroll-work designs cut out of ootton velveteen held to be dutiable as articles made from velveteen, 
but, if further manufactured, as cotton trimmings. Act of 1897 (T. D. 24496). 

*" VestingB, so called, of fiber and cotton, cotton chief value, as manufactures of cotton, 35 per cent leaf 
10 per cent, under the acts of 1861 and 1872 (T. D. 1524). Vestings of cotton and silk, ootton chief value, 
as cloth composed of cotton with admixture of silk, 10 cents per square yard and 35 per cent. Act of 1896 
(T. D. 13185). 

aa Some waste occurs at almost every stage in the manufacture of cotton. The following are the prin- 
cipal: Card fly, cleaning waste, cop buttons, linters, motes, reel waste, roving waste, and twister waste. 
Waste cotton rags for paper stock, free. Act of 1897 (T. D. 23747). 

«"• Cotton waste in part of jute. free. Act of 1909 (T. D. 25859, 28893. 28917, 28997). Cotton waste contain- 
ing a clearly recognizable quantity of wool fibers held to be dutiable as wool waste. Act of 1897 (T. D. 
18751, 21409). 

"•> Cotton thread waste, free. Act of 1897 (T. D. 27453, 30641). 

« Cotton waste subjected to considerable treatment, free. *>Act of 1897 (T. D. 27289, 27356). *Act of 1909 
(T. D. 31001, 31952). 

nn> Cotton waste pressed into sheets and wrapped around a roller, as waste, free. Act of 1897 (T. D. 
25988). 

as Under the acts of 1890 and 1894 the provision was for waterproof cloth not specially provided for, 
without reference to component material, but under the acts of 1897 and 1909 it is limited to that of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber. 

»«• Jaconette sheeting held to be waterproof cloth. Act of 1909 (T. D. 31568, Abstract 25485). 

°* A cotton cloth heavily proofed with India rubber, and two patterns of cotton cloth stuck together 
with a preparation of India rubber, India rubber chief value, were held to be dutiable as manufactures of 
India rubber, 30 per cent, and not as waterproof cloth. Act of 1890 (T. D. 11699). Other similar cloths 
were found to be waterproof cloths, as provided for. Act of 1890 (T. D. 12695, 12733). Tarpaulin held not 
to be waterproof cloth. Act of 1890 (T. D. 12637). 

"* Wearing apparel has been defined by the Supreme Court as "all articles which are ordinarily worn- 
dress in general. (13 Sup. Ct. Rep., 406; T. D. 15224.) 

Wearing apparel when embroidered or lace trimmed has been the subject of much tariff controversy. 
The act of 1890 had a provision for "wearing apparel of every description * * * composed of cotton 
* * * not specially provided for." (Par. 349.) In par. 373 there was a provision for "articles 
made wholly or in part of lace * * * not specially provided for," and a proviso " That articles of wear- 
ing apparel * * * when embroidered by hand or machinery, and whether specially or otherwise pro- 
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vlded for in this act, shall not pay a less rate of duty than that fixed by the respective paragraphs and 
schedules of this act upon embroideries of the materials of which they are respectively composed." 

In the act of 1894, par. 258, wearing apparel was provided for in the same terms as in the previous act, 
but in the " lace" paragraph (276) only "articles" embroidered or made of lace were mentioned. 

In the act of 1897 wearing apparel "of lace/' "embroidered," "tamboured," and "appliqued" was 
provided for in par. 330, which also had a proviso-thai no embroidered wearing apparel should pey a less 
rate of duty than the embroideries of the materials of which the embroidery was composed. 

In the act of 1909 the provision for ornamented wearing apparel is enlarged to include such as is scalloped 
or having drawn threads. (Par. 349.) 

The effect of these various provisions was, in brief, that under the act or 1890 embroidered wearing apparel 
paid a higher duty than plain, but when trimmed with lace it did not, the term "wearing apparel" being 
more specific than "article." 

Under the act of 1894 all cotton wearing apparel, plain, embroidered, or lace trimmed, was liable to the 
same duty. 

Under the two following acts embroidered and lace trimmed wearing apparel were both provided for. 

The following are the principal decisions affecting cotton wearing app 

Aprons, lace (T. D. 13218, 13423, 13932, 14140); riding (T. D. 27132, Ab 

Bathing trunks. (T. D. 13615.) 

Bath slippers. (T. D. 28833, Abstract 18419.) 

Belts, embroidered (T. D. 17439); lace (T. D. 16421). 

Bibs, embroidered (T. D. 10485; 13667; 14140); lace (T. D. 13667; 14140); plain (T. D. 13667; 14140); in 
the piece (T. D. 15867: 29464, Abstract 20392). 

Bicycle leggins (T. D. 20654). 

Boleros, embroidered (T. D. 19032); lace (T. D. 22868; 25220; 27093; 124 Fed. Rep. 1003; 130 Fed. Hep. 
108). 

Bonnets, embroidered (T. D. 15870; 21141). 

Boys' sailor suits (T. D. 12203). 

Caps, for women, children, and nurses (T.D. 12342); embroidered (T.D. 10474; 14393; 21141; 21570; 22868); 
lace (T. D. 14140; 2*2868; 25220: 27004, suit 3764; 124 Fed. Rep. 1001; 130 Fed. Rep. 108). 

Chemises, embroidered (T. I>. 12210). 

Collars, drawn work (T. D. 30685; Abstract 23232: embroidered (T. D. 10474; 15409; 16300); lace (T. D. 
15970; 16300; 25844; 27113; 27509; 27894; 28715; 152 Fed. Rep. 658); tucked (T. D. 24509). 

Collarettes (T. D. 16583). 

Collar stiffeners (T. D. 20731 ). 

Combination undergarments (T. D. 14301). 

Corsets (T. D. 13961; 16940); embroidered (T. D. 12121); lace (T. I>. 20651; 22868; 25220; 27093, suit 3764; 
107 Fed. Rep. 15; 120 Fed. Rep. 16; 124 Fed. Rep. 1003; 130 Fed. Rep. 108); trimmed with scalloped edging 
(T. D. 14964; 15117). 

Corset covers, embroidered or lace (T. D. 22686). 

Drawers, lace (T. D. 22868; 25220; 27093, suit 3764). 

Fichus, lace (T. D. 5964: 22868; 25220; 25844; 27093, suit 3764; 124 Fed. Rep. 1003; 130 Fed. Hep. 108). 

Gloves (T. D. 11187; 15856; 22066; ?3356; 30892-31358, suit 550); embroidered (T. D. 15007; 27663); openwork 
(T. D. 27704); taffeta, cotton chief value (T. D. 12989). 

Oowns, embroidered (T. D. 21141; 21570; 22868). 

Hair rolls, artificial silk, by similitude (T. D. 31727. Abstract 25973). 

Hats (T. D. 10787); pith (T. D. 12134); varnished (T. D. 28048). 

Hat linings (T. D. 27615; 27660). 

Jackets, smoking (T. D. 12231). 

Mufflers (T. 5712656; 16815). 

Neckties, embroidered (T. D. 12382; 13444); with india-rubber band (T. D. 10392; 11065). 

Nightshirts, embroidered (T. D. 12219). 

Plateaux (T. D. 15213). 

Robes embroidered (T. D. 20851; 22868; 25220; 27093, suit 3764; 124 Fed. Rep. 1003; 130 Fed. Rep. 108). 

Sandals, embroidered (T. D. 27244; Abstract 10655). 

Scarfe (T. D. 16*15); embroidered (T. D. 20851); lace (T. D. 22868: 25220; 25844; 27093, suit 3764; 27113; 
27509; 27894; 28715: 124 Fed. Rep. 1003; 130 Fed. Rep. 108; 152 Fed. Rep. 658). 

Shawls, knit (T. D. 26369); cotton and silk, cotton chief value (19 Fed. Rep. 417); cotton with wool fringe 
(T. D. 2678); cotton with slight worsted embroidery (T. D. 13878). 

Shirts, athletic (T. D. 12987); with embroidered initials (T.D. 30314, Abstract 22650; 31942); with linen 
bosoms, collars and cuffs (T. D. 16661). 

Shirtwaist fronts (T. D. 18519). 

Shoes, Chinese (T. D. 10735; 21587). 

Skirts, embroidered (T.D. 21141; 21570; 22868); lace (T. D. 14140; 22868; 25220; 27093, suit 3764; 124 Fed. 
Rep. 1003; 130 Fed. Rep. 108). 

Skirt bands (T. D. 12962). 

Slippers (T. D. 12146: 31207; 31665). 

Slipper patterns (T. D. 20656; 29 Fed. Cas. 595). 

Socks, Chinese cloth (T. D. 15224). 

Ties, lace (T. D. 25844; 27113; 27509; 27894; 28715; 152 Fed. Rep. 658); mull with scalloped edges (T. D. 
20851). 

Tights (T. D. 13885). 

Trousers, fishing (T. D. 12792- 13173). 

Underwear, women's embroidered (T. D. 15835); women's lace trimmed (T. D. 11700). 

Veils (66 Fed. Rep. 724); Egyptian (T. D. 30423). 

Waists, embroidered (T. D. 21141; 21570; 22868). 

Plastrons and Zachens held not to be wearing apparel but embroideries (T. D. 16477). 

*>*; Wearing apparel beaded, has been held to i>e a specific provision which must control. This has 
been held in the following decisions and the principle would apply to beaded cotton wearing apparel 
(T. D. 25578; 26458; 27187; 27240; 27293; 27868; 141 Fed. Rep. 381; 146 Fed. Rep. 132). 

» Wearing apparel in part of India rubber is mentioned in pars. 314 and 339 of the act of 1897 and in 
par. 349 of the act of 1909. It was held that this applies only to wearing apparel in chief value of cotton. 
(T. D. 26197.) The provision in par. 314 reads "That any outside garment provided for in this para- 
graph having India rubber as a component material shall pay a duty of 15 cents per pound and 50 per 
cent ad valorem." Par. 339 covers any wearing apparel in chief value of cotton composed in part of India 
rubber, when embroidered, etc. Par. 349 covers the same kind of goods as par. 339. 

**» Wearing apparel with initial letters, as embroidered, 60 per cent, act of 1897. (T. D. 28170.) 

*"> Cotton wearing apparel embroidered with wool, as wool wearing apparel under the act of 1867. 
(T.D. 2712.) 
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m Elastic webbing, dutiable as webbing, <M0 per cent, act of 1800. (T.D. 12639; 13311; 14161; 14727); 
•45 per cent, act of 1894. (T.D. 17937.) 

nu Belting for machinery, at webbing, 60 per cent, act of 1909. (T. D. 31968.) 

*•*> Artificial silk webbing, dutiable at cotton webbing by similitude under the act of 1897, 46 per 
cent. (T.D. 31767, Abstract 26082.) 

«*> Baading, so-called "glace," dutiable as webbing, 45 per cent, act of 1894. (T. D. 17477; 18234; 
18951.) 

«m Wicks for sanctuary lamps, composed of cotton, wood, and wax, cotton chief value, held to be dutiable 
as manufactures of cotton, n. s. p. f., 40 per cent, act of 1890. (T. D. 12621.) 

*»• "Circlette," cotton-covered wire, dutiable as provided for, 5 cents per pound, act of 1890. (T. D. 
16405; 16540.) 

*»*> Skirt wire as cotton-covered wire, 40 per cent, act of 1894. (T. D. 18150.) 

at Coated yarn, coated by being run through a viscose bath, an imitation horsehair as cotton yarn in 
the form df singles, act of 1909. (T. D. 31788, Abstract 26216.) The department has taken an appeal. 
(T. D. 31869.) 

Imitation silk yarn held to be dutiable as cotton yarn by similitude, under the act of 1897. (T.D. 27028; 
146 Fed. Rep., 61. Under the act of 1909 imitation silk and manufactures thereof are provided for by name. 

" Knicker " "alub," or "fancy" yarn held to be dutiable according to number. (T. D. 27627. Act 
of 1897.) 

Supemrded yarn held to be dutiable as carded yarn not advanced. (T. D. 29516, Abstract 20575. Act 
of 18970 

Artificial horsehair made of cellulose held to be dutiable as cotton yarn by similitude. (T.D. 29504; 167 
Fed. Rep., 802; T. D. 32090, U. 8. Sup. Ct.. act of 1897.) 

Warp yarn on spools; that is, the warp of a proposed fabric, held to be dutiable as a manufacture of cotton. 
(T. D. 1142, dated June 11. 1872.) 

It has been decided thai cotton yarn is dutiable according to the trade number in the grey on the landed 
weight (T.D. 20666; 21624; 23283; 109 Fed. Rep.. 885, act of 1897.) 

The method of computing the rate is laid down in T. D. 23318; the method of ascertaining the weight in 
T. D. 24081. 

» Under the act of 1890, par. 373 contained a proviso "that articles of wearing apparel * * * em- 
broidered * * * shall not pay a less rate of duty than that fixed by the respective paragraphs and 
schedules of this act upon embroideries of the material of which they are respectively composed. Cotton 
collars were provided for by name in par. 372, but the above proviso applied if 60 per cent was greater than 
15 cents per dosen pieces and 36 per cent ad valorem. (Note T. D. 15409.) 

at If valued not over 10 cents per square yard, the duty was 3 cents per square yard: if over 10 cents 
per square yard, 7 cents per square yard and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

*• under the act of 1894, wool wearing apparel, if valued at less than $1.50 per pound 45 per cent; it 
valued at above $1.50 per pound, 50 per cent. 

*• Under the act of 1894, cotton knitted shirts and drawers were dutiable at 50 per cent. Other cotton 
knit underwear was dutiable as "articles of wearing apparel of every description," at 40 per cent. 

*a Under the act of 1894 the principle was enunciated that applique" work is not embroidery. (T. D. 
15843:18632.) 

w Cotton cloth having mercerised threads in the selvages held not to be subjecl to the additional duty 
of 1 cent per square yard under par. 323, act of 1909. (T. D. 31883, Abstract 26639.) The Government 
has appealed. (T.D. 31990.) 

« Hat frames in chief value ol cotton, as partly made wearing apparel, 50 per cent, act of 1909. (T. D. 
31987, Abstract 27033.) 
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APPENDIX D. 

TARIFF RATES ON CERTAIN COTTON MANUFACTURES IN GERMANY, 
FRANCE, CANADA, AND THE UNITED STATES. 

In this appendix are first presented the sections of the tariff 
acts of Germany and France which provide for the duties on cotton 
manufactures. The tables have been compiled by the Bureau of 
Manufactures of the Department of Commerce andLabor. 

THE GERMAN TARIFF. 

In Germany the general rates are those of the tariff act, while 
the conventional rates are those arranged for by treaty or which 
come to apply to goods imported into Germany by virtue of the 
most-favored-nation clause of her commercial treaties. Where there 
are no conventional rates the general rates apply. In so far as 
there are conventional rates, they apply to imports from the United 
States into Germany. The German tariff relating to cotton manu- 
factures is shown in Table 112. 



Tablb 112. — Customs tariff of the German Customs Union on cotton manufactures. 

Note.— Imports from the United States are admitted at the Conventional rates. 

[Mark- 23.8 oents.] 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



General 
rate of 



Conven- 
tional rate 
of doty 
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446 



446 



447 



448 



Manufacture* of cotton pom, mixed or not with other vegetable textile materials 
or with kortehair, but not mixed with eiJk, wool, or other animal hair. 

Close-woven tissues for furniture and upholstery (except velvet and plush 
and tissues similar to velvet and plush), dyed, printed, figured, or woven 
in colors: 

In the piece, to be sold by measure 

Made with indication for cutting (as curtains, hangings, coverlets, etc.), 

with or without edges or fringes 

Tares: Cases— Colored woven tissues, 14; others, 18. Casks, 18. 
Bales— Without iron hoops, 4; with iron hoops, 3. 
Velvet and plush and tissues similar to velvet and plush: 
With uncut pile— 

Unbleached 

Bleached, dyed, printed, woven in colors 

Tare: Cases— Bleached and dyed tissues, 14; others, 18. Casks, 
18. Bales— Without iron hoops, 4; with iron hoops, 8. 
Cut,with pile made from the weft- 
unbleached 

Bleached, dyed, printed, woven in colors 

Tare: Cases— Colored tissues, 14; others, 18. Casks, 18. Bales— 
Without iron hoops, 4; with iron hoops, 3. 
Cu twith pfle made from the warp- 
unbleached 

Bleached, dyed, printed, woven in colors 

Tare: Same as No. 447. 
Cotton felts (tissues woven like felts), raised or not: 

Unbleached 

Felt cloths, endless woven, for manufacture of wood pulp, cellulose, 
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and paper 

Bleached, dyed, printed. 



Tare:' Cases— Bleached cotton felt and colored cotton felt, 14; 
others, 18. Casks, 18. Bales— Without iron hoops, 4; with iron 
hoops, 3. 
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Table 112.— Customs tariff of the German Customs Union on cotton manufactures— 

Continued. 



Tariff 
No. 



450 



461 
452 



453 



454 



455 



456 



457 



Articles. 



General 

rate of 

duty (per 

100 Wo*;. 



cotton— continued. 

Manufacture* of cotton jam, mixed or not with other wegetabU textile materiale 
or with horsehair, but not mixed with silk, wool or other animal hair— Contd. 

Open-woven tissues for curtains, also ornamented with scalloped edges 
sewn on: 
In the piece, to be sold by measure 
Unbleached, also dressed, 



Bleached, dyed, printed, woven in colors. 
Bound with ribbon. 



Tare: Cases, 18. Casks, 19. Bales— Without iron hoops, 4; with iron 
hoops, 3. 

Made with indication for cutting, bound with ribbon or not 

Tare: Same as No. 450. 
Tulle: 

Unbleached, dressed or not— 

Not figured 

Figured 

Bleached, dyed, printed 

Tare: Same as No. 450. 
Tissues not included under Nos. 445 to 452: 

Unbleached, weighing 80 grams or more to the square meter (or measur- 
ing 6.78 square yards or less to the pound), and having in warp and 
weft In a square of 5 millimeters to the side— 

35 threads or less > 

More than 35 and up to 44 threads > 

More than 44 threads 

Tare: Same as No. 450. 
Unbleached, weighing 40 grams or over, but less than 80 grams per square 
meter, and having in warp and weft in a square of 5 millimeters to the 
aide— 

35 threads or less » 

More than 35 and up to 44 threads » 

More than 44 threads 

Tare: Same as No. 450. 
Unbleached, weighing less than 40 grams per square meter, and having 
in warp and weft in a square of 5 millimeters to the side— 

35 threads or less » 

More than 35 and up to 44 threads >. 

More than 44 threads 

Tare: Same as No. 450. 
Notes to 453-455. 

1. Feather-stitch tissues (' ' Plattstichgewebe ") 

2. Coarse cotton tissues, unbleached, In pieces not exceeding 65 centimeters 

In length or breadth, so-called "Putzlappen" (dishcloths or rubbers), 
of which the weft consists exclusively of cotton waste, even dressed, 
hemmed, or combined with other textile materials or occasional dyed 

threads 

Dressed, bleached 

1. Feather-stitch tissues (" Plattstichgewebe w ) 

2. Bed blankets of cotton, weighing per square meter 80 grams or 

over, and having in warp and weft together, per square of. 5 
millimeters side, 35 threads or less, whether hemmed or not. . . . 
Tare: Cases— Bleached tissues, 14; others, 18. Casks, 18. 
Bales— Without iron hoops, 4; with iron hoops, 3. 
Dyed, printed, woven in colors 

1. Feather-stitch tissues (" Plattstichgewebe ») 

2. Bed blankets of cotton weighing per square meter 80 grams or 
over, and having in warp and weft together, per square of 5 milli- 
meters side, 35 threads or less, whether hemmed or not 

Tare: Cases— Colored tissues, 14; others, 18. Casks, 18. 

Bales— Without iron hoops, 4; with iron hoops, 3. 

Notes to 453 to 457.— Tissues other than those enumerated In Nos. 
445 to 452— 

Unbleached, dressed, bleached or dyed, with such admixture of 
horsehair (either from the mane or tail) as fives to the tissues the 
appearance of stiff materials ("SteifstofiV') similar to those of 
which patterns were deposited on the signing of the treaty, even 
though neither warp not weft consist entirely of horsehair 



Conven- 
tional rate 
of duty 



Marks. 
180.00 
220.00 
260.00 



260.00 



60.00 
120.00 
200.00 



50.00 
70.00 
90.00 



90.00 
120.00 

15a oo 



120.00 
150.00 
170.00 



( f ) 



(«) 



Markt. 



80.00 
100.00 
120.00 



100.00 
125.00 
150.00 



12a oo 



7.50 
150.00 

60.00 



150.00 

sa oo 



45.00 



i Equivalent to 178 threads per square inch. 

* Equivalent to 224 threads per square inch. 

* 20 marks per 100 kilos In addition to the duty on unbleached tissues. 
« 50 marks per 100 kilos in addition to the duty on unbleached tissues. 
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Notes to Nos. 453 to 457. 

In the case of tissues which are alternately open and close woven, doty will be calculated upon the aver- 
age total number of threads. The average total number of threads will be obtained by counting the threads 
of both warp and weft between any two regularly recurring points in the design, and by reducing the num- 
ber of threads so obtained to an average per square of 5 millimeters. In the case of tissues with double 
or twisted threads, each strand of single yarn should be counted. No account is taken of fractional parts 
in establishing the net result of the calculation. (Conventional tariff.) 

The method of ascertaining the thread count of tissues dutiable under the general tariff is as follows: 

Each twisted thread is to be counted as one, irrespective of the number of strands It contains. Threads 
which do not fall entirely within the prescribed area* are omitted irom the count. Metal threads not twisted 
together with textile threads are counted as textile threads. 

The determination of the thread count of linen handkerchiefs is to be made on parts containing no cotton 
threads. 

In the case of tissues in which open-woven parts alternate with close-woven parts, the threads are to 
be counted exclusively in the close-woven parts. (Nachrichtenblatt fur die ZollsteUen, 1910, p. 188.) 

In the case of brocaded tissues, the threadcount is made on the brocaded parts. The brocading thread 
is counted in the weft as often as it makes a turn at the edge of the figure. 

When on account of the peculiarity of the weave, the thread count can not be ascertained, or when the 
importer refuses to allow samples to be cut off, the tissue is classified under the highest thread count pro- 
vided for tissues of the same kind. ( Anleitung fur die Zollabfertigung, p. 242.) 

The general method of thread count is applied to imports dutiable at the conventional rates unless the 
importer demands the conventional method described in note (1) to Nos. 453 to 457. (Nachrichtenblatt 
fur die ZoUstellen, 1908, pp. 46, 145; 1909. p. 118: 1910, p. 284.) 

(2) By "featherstitch ''tissues (Plattsticngewebe) are understood those brocaded cotton tissues in which 
the weft threads of the figure, within the limits of the figure or part thereof, are floating on one side and at 
least partly floating on the other side of the tissue, and the width of the figures, measured between two 
consecutive turns of the weft thread of the figure, does not exceed 18 millimeters. 

Tissues of this kind shall be admitted as unbleached featherstitched tissues, subject to a duty of 120 
marks, even when only that part of the cotton yarn which is used for the pattern is bleached or dyed, or 
when occasional warp or weft threads of bleached cotton are woven into the main tissue. In cases of doubt, 
bleached threads of the latter kind shall not be regarded as "occasional" when their number exceeds 10 in 
100 threads of the unbleached warp or weft of the main tissue. \t here doubled yarn or twist is used each 
thread entering into the composition of the same is counted separately. No. 5 of the general notes to fifth 
section of the general tariff does not apply to "featherstitched tissues." 

Genebal Notes to Past V or the Tariff. 

(a) Ordinary borders (selvages, lists, etc.), composed of other textile materials, are disregarded in the 
tariff treatment of tissues of all kinds. 

The duties provided for tissues (in the piece or measured into lengths) are applicable even when single 
threads of another textile material are woven into measured piece goods to facilitate their cutting into 
lengths. Tissues of unbleached or bleached yarns, into which single colored threads of the same tissue, or 
a strip not more than 2 millimeters wide composed of such threads, has been woven solely for the purpose 
mentioned, are not treated as dyed tissues or tissues woven in colors. 

In so far as special rates of duty have not been provided for mixed tissues, etc.. tissues and trimmings 
are dutiable as tissues or trimmings of the predominant material, even though threads of other textile 
materials occurring only singly (even though regularly repeated) are woven or plaited into them, these 
threads being of slight importance. In case of doubt as to such introduced threads of another textile mate- 
rial, the threads are regarded as of slight importance when they do not amount to more than 4 per cent of 
the total number of threads in the tissue. 

4. Tissues, half-bleached (cream-colored), mercerised or treated with nitric acid, shall be dutiable as 
bleached tissues. (Embodied together with note 1 in treaty with Austria-Hungary.) 

5. (a) Figured (brocaded) tissues pay a surtax of 10 per cent, (b) Lance tissues (tissues with clipped 
floats) are not treated as figured for the purposes of this note. 

The surtax for figured tissues does not apply to linen or cotton dusters or similar articles for household 
use, which merely nave words or designs representing their purpose figured on the edges or selvages. 
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THE FRENCH SARIFF. 

Table 113 presents the section of the French tariff act which provides 
the rates of duty on cotton manufactures. Here, as in the German 
tariff, there is a general tariff and a minimum tariff (corresponding to 
the German conventional tariff). Cotton manufactures imported into 
France from the United States are 'negligible, but if they were im- 
ported they would be subject to the general tariff. 

Table 113. — Customs tariff of France on cotton manufactures. 

[tf not otherwise Indicated: (1) Imports originating In the United States and Porto Rico are dutiable 
under the general tariff. (2) Duty is levied on gross weight, when rate is 10 francs or less; on net weight 
when rate u higher.) 



Tariff 


Articles. 


Rates of duty in francs 
(frano-SO.193). 


Rates of duty in dol- 
lars. 


No. 


General 
tariff. 


Minimum 
tariff. 


General 
tariff. 


Minimum 
tariff. 


404 


Fabrics of pure cotton, plain or twilled, and 
drills, unbleached, containing in warp and 
woof 1 in a space of 5 mm. square, such 
fabrics weighing par 100 square meters: 
13 kilos or more— 

27 threads or less 


Per 10 
80. 00 
100.00 
125.00 
153.00 

91.00 
113.00 
139.00 
17a 00 

117.00 
144.00 
179.00 
223.00 

139.00 
17a 00 
214.00 
299.00 

167.00 

isa 00 

258.00 
39a 00 

299.00 
375.00 
468.00 
715.00 
806.00 

SOp.ct 
8 225. 00 

'moo 


) kilos. 

62.00 
77.00 
96.00 
118.00 

70.00 
87.00 
107.00 
131.00 

oaoo 

111.00 
138.00 
172.00 

107.00 
131.00 
165.00 
23a 00 

129.00 
139.00 
199,00 

soaoo 

230.00 
287.00 
36a 00 
55a 00 
62a 00 

20p.ct. 

« 15a oo 
«moo 


Per 100 

7.00 
8.75 
10.94 
13.39 

7.93 
9.88 
12.17 
14.89 

ia24 
12.61 
15.66 
19.52 

12.16 
14.89 
18.74 
2a 18 

14.61 
15.76 
22.59 
34.14 

2a 17 
32.83 
4a 97 
62.59 
7a 56 

30 p. ct. 

«19.70 
'26.26 


pound*. 
\ 5.43 




28 to 35 threads 


a 73 




36 to 43 threads 


8.40 




44 threads or more .... 


ia33 




11 kilos, inclusive, to 13 kilos, exclusive— 
27 threads or less 


a 13 




28 to 35 threads 


7.62 




36 to 43 threads 


9.36 




44 threads or more 


11.47 




kilos, inclusive, to 11 kilos, exclusive— 
27 threads or less 


7.88 




28 to 35 threads 


9.71 




36 to 43 threads 


12.08 




44 threads or more 


15.06 




7 kilos, inclusive, to kilos, exclusive— 
27 thread* or less 


9.36 




28 to 35 threads 


11.47 




86 to 43 threads 


14.45 




44 threads or more , 


2a 14 




5 kilos, inclusive, to 7 kilos, exclusive— 
27 threads or less 


11.29 




28 to 35 threads 


12.16 




36 to 43 threads 


17.42 




44 thread* or mom 


2a 26 




3 kilos, inclusive, to 5 kilos, exclusive— 
27 threads or less. ....... 


2a 14 




28 to 35 threads 


25.11 




36 to 43 threads 


31.61 




44 threads or more 


48.15 




T^ss than 3 kilos 


54.28 


406 


Fabrics of pure ootton of all kinds, bleached. 
Bates applicable to unbleached fabrics of the 
corresponding kind increased 


20p.ct 


405bis 


Bandages of pure ootton, plain, for surgical 
dressing, of a maximum width of 15 cm. and 
not more than 10 meters long, weighing 
more than 3 kilos par 100 square meters, 
having not more than 16 threads in warp 
and woof in a space of 5 mm. square, and 
remnants of ootton of the same kind, 1 meter 
or less in length, packed separately: 
Unbleached 


M3.13 




Bleached, aseptic or not* 


*17.51 



i Fractions are to be ignored in counting the threads of the warp and woof. 

i Including the weight of wrappers and ooxes. 

• Not including, as to strips and remnants treated with iodoform, the tax on the iodoform. 
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Table 113. — Customs tariff of France on cotton manufacture— Continued. 







Bates of du 


ty in francs 
$0,193). 


Rates of duty in dol- 






(franc- 


lars. 


Tariff 


Articles. 










No. 














General 


Minimum 


General 


Mint mum 






tariff. 


tariff. 


tariff. 


tariff. 




Fabrics of pure cotton of all kinds: 










406 


Dyed: Rate* applicable to unbleached fab- 


Per 100 kilos. 


Per 100 pounds. 




rics of the corresponding kind, plus 

Mercerised: » Rates applicable to unbleached, 


45.00 


30.00 


3.94 


2.63 


40Cbis 












bleached, dyed, or printed fabrics of the 
corresponding kind, plus 












15.00 


10.00 


1.31 


.88 


407 


Fabrics of pure cotton, plain or twilled, and 

drills, printed:* 

Handkerchiefs, soarb, mufflers, fichus, 

shawls, plain (goffered or not), in the 

piece or cut, with or without woven or 

knotted fringes— 




















































Of 1 color on white ground: Dutiable 
as unbleached fabrics, according to 


Per 100 


Per 100 


Per 100 


Per 100 




meters. 


sq. meters. 


yards. 


sq. yards. 




kind, plus 


M.60 


1.85 


».81 


.30 




Of 2 colors: Dutiable as unbleached fab- 






rics, according to kind, plus 


'4.60 


3.75 


».81 


.61 




Of 3 colors: Dutiable as unbleached fab- 












rics, according to kind, plus 

Of 4 to 6 colors: Dutiable as unbleached 


s&10 


6.00 


•1.43 


.81 














tissues, according to kind, plus 


*8.10 


6.25 


•1.43 


1.01 




Other— 












Of 1 or 2 colors: Dutiable as unbleached 












fabrics, according to kind, plus 

Of 3 to 6 colors: Dutiable as unbleached 


M.60 


3.75 


*.81 


.61 














fabrics, according to kind, plus 


•8.10 


6.25 


'1.43 


1.01 




Of 7 colors or more: Dutiable as un- 












bleached fabrics according to kind, plus 


U3.00 


10.00 


*2.29 


1.61 




Fabrics of pure cotton: 

Coated cloth for bookbinding, the manu- 










408 












facture of cardboard boxes and leather 












wares, bleached, dyed, or printed— 


Per la 


) kilos. 


Per 100 


pounds. 




Not goffered 


195.00 
210.00 


130.00 
140.00 


17.07 
18.39 


11.38 




Goffered 


12.26 




Coated cloth, called tracing or transparent 






cloth 


180.00 


120.00 


15.76 


10.61 


408bb 


Cloth with a coating of a nitrocellulose 






base: Dutiable as the corresponding plain 
dptd cloth. 
Vehrets- 










400 












Smooth on the reverse side, called imi- 












tation silk velvet, plain or ribbed, 












whatever be the number or threads 












to the cm. in the warp- 












Unbleached 


285.00 


ioa 00 


24.96 


16.63 




Bleached, dyed, or mercerised, or 
dyed in the weave, manufac- 






tured wholly or partly from 












dyed, bleached, or mercerised 












yarns 


565.00 


370.00 


48.59 


32.39 




Embossed or printed 


«K>.00 


385.00 


51.65 


33.70 


410 


Other velvets (plain or ribbed, mole- 
skin, etc., with the reverse side 






















twilled)— 












Containing in the warp 26 or less 
threads to the cm.— 












Unbleached 


174.00 


116.00 


15.22 


10.15 




Bleached,dyed,or mercerised; 
dyed in the weave, manu- 






factured wholly or partly 
from dyed, bleached, or 












mercerized yarns 


250.00 
270.00 


165.00 
180.00 


21.89 
23.63 


14.44 




Embossed or printed 


15.76 



» Goffered cloth, containing 30 or more ridges per 5 mm., is assimilated to mercerised cloth. 

* The surtax for printing shall likewise be collected on the following fabrics: Lustrous or figured fab- 
rics, piques, covers and counterpanes of pique" or reps, dimity, damask, and table linen, bobbinet tulle, 
counterpanes, lace, and fancy articles, trimmings, ribbons, plain tulle, embroidered muslin curtains, cur- 
tains ef tulle application, grenadine, and of embroidered tulle, muslins, figured or embroidered, for furni- 
ture or clothing. 

• The above duty applies to fabrics not exceeding 1 meter in width; if the fabrics are of greater width, 
the duty is increased in proportion. 
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Tablb 113. — Customs tariff of France on cotton manufacture*— Continued. 







Rates of du 


ty in francs 
W.193). 


Rates of duty in dol- 






(franc- 


lars. 


Tariff 


Articles. 










No. 














General 


Minimum 


General 


Minimum 






tariff. 


tariff. 


tariff. 


tariff. 




Fabrics of pore cotton— Continued. 












Velvets— Continued. 












Other velvets (plain or ribbed, mole- 
skin, etc., with the reverse side 
twilled)— Continued. 






















Containing in the warp more than 
26 threads to the cm., and vel- 












vets with the nap formed by the 












warp- 
Unbleached 


Peria 
285.00 


) kilos. 

100.00 


Per 100 

24.95 


pounds. 

16.63 




Bleached, dyed, or mercerised; 
dyed in the weave, manu- 






















factured wholly or partly 
from dyed, bleached, or 






















mercerized yarns 


570.00 


380.00 


49.89 


33.27 




Embossed or printed 


600.00 


400.00 


52.53 


35.02 


411 


Fabrics of all kinds, of pure cotton or of 
cotton mixed witn other fibers, manu- 






















factured wholly or partly— 
From dyed or bleached yarn: > * » 
Dutiable as the corresponding un- 
bleached fabric, increased 






















75 p. Ct 


50 p. ct. 


75 p. ct 


50p.ct 




Plus the surtax for bleaching or 
dvdng(Nos.406,406). 
From glased or mercerized yarn (un- 
bleached, bleached, or dyed): 1 " 
Dutiable as the corresponding un- 
bleached fabric, increased 

Pitw the surtaxes for dyeing, bleach- 
ing, glazing, or mercerizing, pro- 
vOedin Nos. 406, 406, andM 










































75p.Ct 


50 p. ct. 


75 p. ct 


50p.0t 






















412 


Brilliants or figured fabrics, unbleached: « 
Dutiable as the corresponding plain fab- 












rics, increased 


45 p. Ct 


30 p. ct 


45 p. ct 


30p.Ct 


413 


Piques, quilts and counterpanes of pique 
and reps, unbleached, weighing per 100 














square meters- 
More than 18 kilos 












170.00 


130.00 


14.88 


11.38 




18 kilos or less 


240.00 


180.00 


21.01 


15.76 


414 


Dimity, damask, and table linen, weigh- 
ing 14 kilos or more per 100 square 
meters- 












Unbleached 


160.00 


120.00 


14.00 


10.51 




Bleached 


201.60 


144.00 


17.65 


12.61 




Dyed 


200.00 


150.00 


17.51 


13.13 




Bobbinet (tulle) for curtains, counter- 












panes, armchair covers, etc. (with the 












exception of bands), unbleached*— 










415 


Common, i.e., with a rectangular warp 
and a single woof, containing in 
warp in a width of 25 mm.— 
Not more than 8 threads 
































160.00 
220.00 


120.00 
170.00 


14.00 
19.26 


10.51 




8 to 10 threads, inclusive 


14.88 




10 to 12 threads, inclusive 


280.00 


220.00 


24.51 


19.26 




More than 12 threads 


400.00 


300.00 


35.02 


26.26 


416 


Other: Bates applicable to common 






fabrics of the corresponding class, in- 












creased 


30 p. ct. 


30 p. ct 


39 p. ct 


30p.ct 


417 


Astfcles bordered: Rates applicable to 
fabrics of the corresponding class, in- 












creased 


20p.ct 


15p.ct 


20 p. ct 


16 p. ot 



1 Fabrics with stripes less than 1 meter apart are included in this class. 

* In the minimum tariff the surtax of manufacture from dyed yarn shall not be levied on striped fabrics 
when the effect produced by the dyed, bleached, glased, or mercerised yarn does not exceed one-tenth of the 
total surface. 

» Fabrics of this kind mercerized in the piece are subject in addition, to the surtax provided in No. 406bis. 

« Under figured fabrics are included: (1) Fabrics of 5 neddles or less, with check effects, provided the 
latter do not subject the fabrics to the application of the surtax provided in No. 411; (2) imitation gauze 
fabrics, known as "sofit" or "sophie"; (3) cellular fabrics with warp and woof, plain or figured. 

» The threads are counted in the dull part of the warp. Each thread of the warp shall be counted, no 
distinction being made between single and twisted threads. 
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Table 113. — Customs tariff of France on cotton manufactures — Continued. 







Rates of duty in francs 
(franc- $0,193). 


Rates of duty in dol- 
lars. 


Tariff 


Arti les. 










No. 


General 
tariff. 


Minimum 
tariff. 


General 
tariff. 


Minimum 
tariff. 


418 


Fabrics of pure cotton—Continued. 

Blankets, unblft&flhftd . 


Per 10 
85.00 

1,300.00 

635.00 
300.00 
150.00 

460.00 
900.00 
»25.00 

650.00 
350.00 
250.00 
300.00 

160.00 
480.00 

900.00 

650.00 
900.00 

800.00 

325.00 
650.00 

650.00 


)kilos. 

65.00 

900.00 

425.00 
200.00 
100.00 

300.00 
600.00 
•12.00 

500.00 
280.00 
200.00 
250.00 

125.00 
372.00 

•600.00 

500.00 
680.00 

620.00 

250.00 
500.00 

500.00 


Per 100% 
7.44 

113.80 

65.69 
26.26 
13.13 

39.39 
78.79 
»2.19 

56.90 
30.64 
21.89 
26.26 

14.00 
42.02 

78.79 

56.90 
78.79 

70.04 

28.45 
56.90 

66.90 


ounds. 

6.60 


419 


Knit goods of cotton, linen, Persian yarn, 
peat yarn (beraudine). or Scotch yarn, 
pure or mixed with other materials: 
Gloves 


78.79 




Fabrics in the piece, weighing per 
square meter— 
I/ess than 100 gmnis T . T 


37.21 




100 to 150 grams 


17.51 




More than 150 grams 


8.75 




Other articles of all kinds, including 
garments and parts thereof, fitted 
or not 


26.26 


419bis 


All articles other than knit gloves, 
embroidered by hand or machine or 
ornamented with lace or trimmings, 
including stockings and socks with 
open work or a grisottes and socks 
with stripes running lengthwise, 

produced Dy figure weaving » 

Plastered splints or rolls of knit cotton 
combined with plaster, for surgical dress- 
ings, with accessories of jute tissue, cot- 
ton gauze, safety pins, including the 
soldered box, provided the plaster rep- 
resents at least 70 per cent of the total 
weight 


52.63 
'1.05 


420 


Lace, machine-made; bobbinet (tulle) or 
guipure in bands or widths, blondes, 
woes, cordons, trimmings, tattings, and 
generally all fancy articles, other than 
bobbinet for curtains, bed covers, and 
tulle proper, weighing per 100 square 
meters— 
25 kilos or less 


43.77 




More than 25 and less than 30 kilos. . . 
30 kilos or more 


24.51 
17.51 


420bis 


Trimmings, niiblMu»h«d . _ _ 


21.89 


420ter 
421 


Lace, handmade: Rates applicable to ma- 
chine-made lace, according to kind, in- 
creased 75 ver cent. 
Ribbons ana tapes unbleached- 
Fancy or sized: Dutiable as trimmings 

of cotton, according to kind. 
Other, weighing per 100 square me- 
ters— 
13 kilos or more 


10.94 




Less than 13 kilos 


32.66 


421bis 
422 


Ribbons, inked or impregnated with some 
coloring substance, for typewriters, add- 
ing and computing machines, and check- 
ing or manifolding apparatus 

Tulles, plain, unbleached, containing in 
length or width in a space of 1 cm.— 4 
Less than 7 meshes (coarse) 


•52. 53 
43.77 




7 meshes or more (fine) 


59.53 


423 


Feather-stitch embroidery (plumetis) and 
figured gauzes 


64.28 


424 


Curtains of muslin, embroidered, un- 
bleached— 
Not bordered , weighing per 100 square 
meters- 
Less than 10 kilos 


21.89 




10 kilos or more 


43.77 




Bordered, cut or in the piece, what- 
ever be the weight per 100 square 
meters 


43.77 



» Knit goods trimmed with crochet, lace, tape, galloons, and other ornaments shall not be considered 
as embroidered or ornamented with lace or trimming, provided that such additions be simple accessories 
increasing the value of the article by less than 15 per cent (applies only to the minimum tariff). 

* Including the weight of the wrappers and boxes. 

' Applies to imports originating in the United States and Porto Rico. 

« The meshes are counted either in the longth or width, according as to whether the thread counter indi- 
cates a regular line of meshes or not. 
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Table 113. — Custom* tariff of France on cotton manufacture* — Continued. 



Tariff 


Articles. 


Rates of dutar in francs 
(franc-K).193). 


Rates of duty in dol- 
lars. 


No. 


General 
tariff. 


Minimum 
tariff. 


General 
tariff. 


Minimum 
tariff. 


425 
425bis 


Fabrics of pore cotton— Continued. 

Curtains of tulle application, of grenadine, 

of embroidered tulle, unbleached 

Unbleached curtains, embroidered on 
tulle with 7 or more meshes per cm., 
known as "lace curtains," embroid- 
ered with two cotton threads, one finer 
than the other 


Perm 
1,000.00 

1,500.00 

400.00 
30 p. Ct. 


7 kilos. 

800.00 

1,000.00 

320.00 
20 p. Ct. 


Per 100 
87.54 

131.31 

35.02 
30 p. ct. 


pounds. 

70.04 

87.54 


426 


Muslins, figured or ornamented with cro- 
chet worr for furniture or clothing- 
Unbleached 


28.01 




Bleached: Rate* applicable to un- 
bleached, increased 


20p.Ct 


427 


Fabrics of pure cotton, bleached, dyed, 
printed, mercerised, or goffered, not 
specially mentioned (with the excep- 
tion of feather-stitch embroidery and 
figured gauzes, No. 423): Dutiable at (he 
corresponding unbleached fabric. wUh (he 
surtaxes provided in Nos. 405 1 406 , 406bis, 
and 407. 

Fabrics of pure cotton, manufactured 
from bleached, dyed, glased, or mer- 
cerised yarn (with the exception of 
leather-stitch embroidery ana figured 
gauzes, No. 423): Dutiable as (he corre- 
sponding unbleached fabric, uiththe sur- 
taxes provided in No. 4tt. 

Lamp wicks and braided wicks for candles. 

Incandescent mantles, impregnated with 
solutions of certain metal salts (thorium, 
cerium, etc.), annealed or not, treated 
or not with collodion * 


428 
428bis 


96.00 

Per (hi 
60.00 


75.00 

msand. 
i 40.no 


8.32 6.57 

Per thousand. 
11.58 | 7.72 


429 


Heddtes of twisted yarn for weaving, 
glased or not. , ** 


Per 100 kilos. 
225.00 lffl.on 


Per 100 pounds. 
19. 70 13- 13 


430 


Oflcloth— 

For packing 


20.00 
60.00 


15.00 
40.00 


1.75 
5.25 


1.31 


431 


OtherT. 


3.50 









i This tariff number applies to incandescent mantles of cotton, linen, or ramie. 
DUTIES ON COTTON YARNS. 

Table 114 shows the classification and rates of duty on cotton 
yarn and thread imported into the United States, France, Germany, 
and Canada. Due to the variation in classification, no comparisons 
can be made across this table as can be done with Table 115. Both 
the general and conventional or minimum rates are given for Germany 
and France. Canada has three sets of rates: (1) Those applied to 
British imports (the British preferential); (2) the intermediate tariff 
applied in part to such countries as have a most-favored-nation 
treaty with it; (3) the general tariff applied to countries like the 
United States with which Canada has no most-favored-nation treaty. 
In Table 114 only the British preferential and the general rates are 
given. 
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Table 114. — A parallel statement of the classification and rates of duly on cotton 

Articles included in this table, if originating in the United States, are subject in Germany to the con 

refer to tariff 



United States. 


France. 




Rates of 
duty. 


Articles. 


Rates of duty. 


Articles. 


General. 


Mjni- 
mum. 


Cotton, and cotton waste or flocks 
(548) 


Free. 

Percent 
ad valo- 
rem. 
20 

35 

Per 
povnd. 

10 02* 

Per 
number 

per 
pound. 

$0.00* 
.00* 


Cotton (141): 

Seed cotton 


Free. 

Free. 

Cents pe\ 

0.66 

1.31 

1.97 

2.63 
3.28 

Free. 

2.01 
2.45 
2.89 
3.68 
4.56 
5.25 
5.86 
6.57 
7.88 
9.19 
10.50 
12.43 
14.44 
17.06 
19.70 
23.63 
27.57 
34.14 
40.71 
44.65 


Free. 

Free. 
r pound. 

.88 

1.31 

1.75 
2.19 

Free. 

1.31 
1.62 
1.93 
2 45 
3-06 
3.50 
3.94 
4.37 
5.25 
6.12 
7.00 
8.32 
9.63 
11.38 
13.13 
15.76 
18.39 
22 76 
27.14 
29.76 




Ginned— 

Unbleached 




Washed, degreased, cleaned, 
bleached 




Dyed 




Carded in sheets, gummed or 
not- 
Unbleached 




Washed,degreased,cleaned, 
bleached 




Dyed 


Waste and flocks, manufactured or 
otherwise advanced in value 
(313) 


Cotton waste: Dutiable as cotton, 
i according to kind. 

Waste of cotton yam, unbleached, 
bleached, or dyed (unfit for use 
as yarn), washed, degreased, or 
bleached (141) 




Cotton card laps, roping, sliver, or 
roving (313) 


Cotton which has undergone any 
twisting whatever is dutiable as 
yarn. 

Yarn of pure cotton: 
Single (368)— 
Unreached— 

Not above No. 18.3 

Nos. 18.4 to 24.2 

Nos. 24.3 to 30.1 

Nos. 30.2 to 36 


Cotton thread and carded yarn, 
warps or warp yarn, whether on 
beams or in oundles, skeins, or 
cops, or in any other form except 
spool thread of cotton, crochet, 
darning, and embroidery cottons 
(313): 
Not colored, bleached, dyed, or 
advanced beyond the condi- 


Nos. 36.1 to 41.9 

Nos. 42 to 47.8 


tion of singles by grouping or 
twisting 2 or more single 
yarns together- 
Numbers up to and includ- 
ing No. 15. 


Nos. 47.9*to 53.7 

Nos. 53.8 to 59.6 

Nos. 59.7 to 71.4 

.Nos. 71.5 to 83.2 

Nos. 83.3 to 95 


Nos. 16 to 30, inclusive 

Numbers exceeding No. 130. 

Provided, That none of 

the foregoing shall pay a 

less rate of duty than 15 

per cent ad valorem. 


Nos. 95.1 to 106.8 

Nos. 106.9 to 118.6 

Nos. 118.7 to 130.5 

Nos. 130.6 to 142.3 

Nos. 142.4 to 153.1 

Nas. 154.2 to 165.9 

Nos. 166 to 201.3 

Nos. 201.4lo 224.9 

No. 225 or above 
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yarn and thread imported into the United States, France, Germany, and Canada. 

ventional rates of duty, and in France and Canada to the general rates of doty. Figures In parentheses 
number.] 



Germany. 


Canada. 


Articles. 


Rates of duty. 


Articles. 


Rates of duty. 


General. 


Conven- 
tional. 


British 
prefer- 
ential. 


General. 


Cotton, raw or cleaned (28) 

Bleached waste from cotton spin- 
ning (438). 

Roving and stabbing, twined or 
not, unbleached, bleached, dyed, 
or printed (439): 
Single or double 


Free. 

Free. 

Cents pe 
0.54 

1.08 

.65 

.86 

1.19 

1.51 

1.94 

2.38 

3.02 

3.67 
4.32 




Raw cotton or cotton 
wool, not dyed (532) . . 

Waste or shoddy from 
cotton fabrics or from 
yarn or thread, ma- 
chined, garnet ted, or 
prepared for use (533) . 

Batts, batting, and sheet 
wadding (520) 

Cotton yarns, No.40 and 
finer (532) 


Free. 

Per 

adval 

7* 

17* 

Free. 
17* 

Free. 






Free. 


r pound. 


cent 
oretn. 

m 

25 


Treble or more; also wicks 
neither woven nor plaited . . . 
Tare: Cases. 18; casks, 18; 
hampers, 13; bales, 7. 

Cotton yarn: 

Single, unbleached (440)— 

Up to No. 11 English 

Above No. 11 and up to 
No. 17 English 








Free. 




Cotton warps and cot- 
ton yarns, dyed or 
not, not otherwise pro- 
vided for (520) 

Cotton yarn, polished or 
glazed, when import- 
ed by manufacturers 
of shoe laces for use 
exclusively in the 
manufacture of such 
articles in their own 
factories (534) 




Above No. 17 and up to 
No. 22 English 




25 


Above No. 22 and up to 

No M rcngHsh 






Above No. "32 and up to 
No. 47 English 


1.94 
2.38 
2.70 
3.02 




Above No. 47 and up to 
No. 63 English 




Above No. 63 and up to 
No. 83 English 


Free. 


Above No. 83 and up to 
No. 102 English 

Above No. 102 English. . . . 

Tare: Cases, 16; casks, 

13; hampers, 13; bales, 3. 











36127°— H. Doc. 643, 62-2 22 
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Tablb 114. — A parallel statement of the classification and rates of duty on cotton yarn 



United States. 


France. 




Rates ol 
duty. 


Articles. 


Rates of duty. 


Articles. 


General. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Colored, bleached, dyed, combed, 
or advanced beyond the condi- 
tion of singles by grouping or 
twisting two or more single yarns 
together: 
Numbers op to and including 
No. 24..... 


Per 
pound. 
10.06 
Per num- 
ber per 
pound. 
10.00} 

.008 
Per 

pound. 
«I0.60 

Per num- 
ber per 
pound. 
10.004 
.0045 

00A 

Per dozen. 
10.06 

.06 

Per 100 

yards or 

fractional 


Yarn of pure cotton— Continued. 
Single (368)— Continued. 

Bleached: Rates applicable 

to unbleached, increased — 

Dyed or printed (chine*): 

Dutiable as unbleached 

yarn, plus 


Percem 

n 

OenUpe 
3.94 

Percem 
45 

23 

Centspe 
3.94 

Per 1,001 
single 

.53 

Percent 
45 

23 

Centspe 
3.94 

3.94 

Perl,0OC 
single 
.53 
.71 


of duty. 

J 5 

r pound. 
2.63 

of duty. 
30 

15 

r pound. 
2.63 

• yards of 
yam. 

.26 

.35 

of duty. 
30 

15 

r pound. 
2.63 

2.63 

yards of 

yarn. 

.35 
.35 


Numbers exceeding No. 24 and 
up to No. 80, exclusive 

No. 80 and up to No. 200, ex- 
clusive 


Twisted, in common skeins 
(860)— 
Of two or three strands- 
Unbleached: Rates ap- 
plicable to single yam 

increased 

Bleached: Rates epptt- 
cable to unbleached 
hoisted yarn increased. 
Dyed or printed: Duti- 
able as unbleached 

twisted yam, plus 

Of four or more strands, un- 
bleached, bleached, dyed, 
glased, or mercerised— 
Single twist 


No. 200 or above 


Provided. That none of the 

foregoing (except finer than 

No. 140) shall pay a less rate 

of duty than 20 per cent ad 

valorem. 

Cable-laid yarns or threads, made 

by grouping or twisting two or 

more grouped or twistedyarns or 

threads together: 

Not colored, bleached, or dyed . . 

Colored, bleached, or dyed 

Provided. That none of the 
foregoing shall pay a less rate 
of duty than 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Double twist and 
cabled 


Warps (warped yarn) (370)— 
Unbleached: Rates appli- 
cable to component un- 
bleached yarn increased 

Bleached: Rates applicable 
to unbleached warped yarn 
increased 




Dyed: Rates applicable to 
unbleached warped yam, 
vlus 


Mercerized, or subjected to any 
similar process (in addition to the 
foregoing specific rates of duty) . . . 


Glased or mercerised (except 
twisted yarn of four or more 
strands) (368-370): Dutiable 
as single, twisted, or warped 
yarn (unbleached, bleached, or 
dyed), plus 


Spool thread or cotton, crochet, 
darning, and embroidery cottons 
(314): 
On spools, reels, or balls, con- 
taining not exceeding 100 

yards of thread each 

For every additional 100 
yards or fractional part 
thereof 


Manufactured, i. e., put up in 
balls, spools, small skeins, 
cards, or in other forms for 
retail trade, regardless of the 
number of threads, unbleach- 
ed, bleached, or dyed, glased, 
or mercerised (369)— 
Single twist 


Double twist and cabled . . . 




In skeins, cones, or tubes, con- 
taining less than 600 each 

Provided. That none of the 
foregoing shall pay a less rate 
of duty than 20 per cent ad 
valorem. In no case shall 
the duty be assessed upon a 
less number of yards than is 
marked on the spools, reels, 
cones, tubes, skeins, or balls. 


part 

thereof. 

10.00} 









1 Rate on unbleached, plus 0.97 cent per pound. 

* Rate on single unbleached, plus 0.32 cent per pound. 

• Rate on single unbleached, plus 1.19 cents per pound. 
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and thread imported into the United States, France, Germany, and Canada — Continued. 



Germany. 


Canada. 


Articles. 


Rates of duty. 


Articles. 


Rates of duty. 


General. 


Conven- 
tional. 


British 
prefer- 
ential. 


General. 


Cotton yarn— Continued. 

Single, bleached, dyed, or 
printed (441) 


0) 

(«) 
(•) 

4.32 
5.18 

7.60 




Cotton sewing thread in 
hanks (636) 


Per 

adval 

10 

171 




Tare: Cases, 18; casks. 18; 
hampers, 18; bales, 8. 
Of 2 or more strands, single 
twist (442)- 

Unbleached 

Tare: Cases, 10; casks, 

14; hampers, 18; 

bales, 2. 

BleachedTayed, or printed . 

Tare: Cases, over 200 

kilos, yarn of several 

strands on wooden reels. 

14; other cases, of hard 

wood, 18; of soft wood, 

16; casks, 18; hampers, 

18; bales, 8. 

Of 2 or more strands, cable- 
twist (443)— 

Unbleached 

Bleached, dyed, or printed . 
Tare: Cases, over 200 
kilos, yarn of several 
strands on wooden reels, 
14; others, 16: casks, 18; 
hampers, 13; bales, 3. 

Nora to Nos. 440 to 
443.— Dressed or steamed 
yarn will pay duty as un- 
bleached yarn. (Con- 
ventionalized by Swiss 
treaty.) 

Cotton thread of all kinds, 
made up for retail sale (444) . . 
Tare: Cases, over 200 kilos, 
threads on wooden spools, 
13; others, 16; casks, 18; Ham- 
pers, 13; bales, 3. 


• 

../ 










tent 
mem. 

16 




Cotton thread, not other- 
wise provided for; 
crochet and knitting 
cotton (636) 


•25 







• Plus one-tenth of 1 cent per number per pound for every number in excess of No. 200. 

• If originating in a most favored nation, 22} per cent ad valorem, by virtue of the convention with France. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP DUTIES ON YARN IN THE UNITED STATES, 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 

Table 115 presents not only a parallel but also a comparative state- 
ment of the rates of duty on the various numbers of cotton yarn 
imported into the United States, France, and Germany. The rates 
across the table are as nearly comparable as it is possible to make 
them. The minimum and conventional rates are given for France 
and Germany, since they apply to substantially all countries from 
which yarns are imported. 
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